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PREFACE. 

There is no more gratifying proof of the increased 
interest now being taken in English history than 
the attention which is paid by students and teachers 
to its industrial and social aspects. I have tried to 
include within the pages of the present work such 
an outline of the nation's development along social 
and industrial lines as should, in my opinion, be 
read by all young students as part of their work 
in history, and I am not without hopes that it 
may also prove acceptable to the ever-increasing 
number of general readers who are interested in 
the subject. 

It is impossible for me to acknowledge all the 
many sources of inspiration and information to 
which I am indebted. Any elaborate system of 
footnotes and references is obviously out of place 
in a book like this. The histories of Ashley, 
Cunningham, Gibbins, and Traill have been con- 
sulted ; the writings of Miss Bateson, Mrs. Green, 
Cutts, Gasquet, Jessopp, Jusserand, and Leach are 
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indispensable to all students of the life of the 
Middle Ages ; Anson, Graves, Pollard, Prothero, 
Saintsbury, Slater, and Mr. and Mrs. Webb have 
been referred to in connection with those special 
branches of the subject which they respectively 
have made their own. But as the period of reading 
and teaching on which the book is based has 
extended over many years, it is, I fear, impossible 
always to say to whom indebtedness is due. 


F. W. T. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

The England of Long Ago. 

The present industrial and commercial supremacy 
of England is in large measure due to its position 
with respect to the other land masses 
Causes of 0 f the world, and to certain physical 
industrial characteristics of the country itself. 

and Its position near the centre of the 
commercial r ,, , . . , 

supremacy, land hemisphere ot the globe has made 

it a natural centre for trade to all parts 

of the world. Its situation wholly within the 

temperate zone and within the area of influence 

of warm Atlantic currents due to the westerly 

winds, gives it a mild and equable climate, free 

from all extremes of heat and cold. Around the 

coast are numerous serviceable harbours, man} r 

of which are estuaries affording communication 

with the interior by means of navigable streams, 

and the coast-line is so indented as to leave no 
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part of the country very far from the sea. The 
highlands contain a great variety of useful mineral 
products, associated generally with the indispens- 
able coal. Many parts of the lowlands are covered 
with a soil whose fertility, coupled with a regular 
and sufficient rainfall, makes agricultural opera- 
tions successful and remunerative. 

Its situation near the continent of Europe sub- 
jected it, at first, to a series of invasions which 
■p peopled it with the mixed race which 

association now inhabits it ; but once its people had 
with * become sufficiently strong to be free 
mrope. .f rom f ore ig n aggression, its insular posi- 
tion enabled them to develop a distinctive national 
character, and to follow out their own methods 
and ideas of life with less danger of interference 
than if the country had been a portion of the 
^mainland. At the same time, England w r as suffi- 
ciently near the continent to share in all those 
religious, political, and social movements which 
have affected its people ; and to take from both 
Teuton and Latin races whatever has been best 
in the experiences and ideals of each of them. 

Two thousand years ago, however, Britain was 
a very different country from what it now is. 
Britain and At ^at t ^ me t ^ ie great centres of 
the Roman European civilisation were associated 
Empire. w ith the Mediterranean Sea, and Britain « 
was upon the very margin of the world as it 
was known to European nations. The peoples of 
central and southern Europe, of western Asia, and 
of northern Africa were then the subjects of the 
all-powerful Roman Empire. Britain, after the year 
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43 a.d., marked the western limit of the Roman 
power. It was one of the last portions to be added 
to their vast dominions, it was one of the first to 
be deserted by them in the period of their decay. 

If we take a map of the world and cover up the 
whole of Europe north of parallel 5 5 0 N. lat., Asia 

Frisian d nort ^ ^ ne t ^ ie Himalayas, 

and the Africa south of the Sahara, and the 
mediaeval whole of America and Australia, the 
w ' remainder is practically a map of the 
world as it was known to the Romans when they 
were at the height of their power. Britain was 
on the western margin of that world, midway 
between the frozen Arctic wastes to the north and 
the desert regions of the trade wind areas to the 
sou&h, which marked the limits of Roman enter- 
prise. Nor was this position of our country upon 
the outskirts of the world true only of British and 
early English times. Mediaeval map-makers pur- 
sued the same line of thought . A famous thirteenth- 
century map of the world, which is still preserved 
in Hereford Cathedral, makes Jerusalem the 
centre of the world and places the British Isles 
upon its margin. It was not until the discoveries 
of the sixteenth century that England began to 
occupy its central position. No wonder, then, 
that our forefathers looked always eastward 
towards Europe rather than westward towards the 
waste of ocean, and found their political and com- 
mercial interests bound up with the continent to 
which they belonged. 

The country also was very different in general 
aspect from the England of to-day. Much of the 
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land was still covered with forests. The forests of 
Stainmore and Elmet clothed the eastern slopes of 
the Pennines ; Needwood, Sherwood, Charnwood, 
Arden, and other forests covered the 
character- Midlands ; Epping and Hainault reached 
istics of to the outskirts of London ; the An- 
Eno-land dredsweald filled the space between the 
North and South Downs ; the New 
Forest is all that remains of a large forest area in the 
south-west. In some places these forests were so 
dense as to be well-nigh impenetrable ; wolves, bears, 
wild boars, and wild cattle abounded, and beavers 
built in the streams. In other places were vast 
fens and marshes. The dense growths of under- 
wood and the fallen trees choked the rivers, and 
they overflowed and added to the marsh. ,The 
Wash and Fenland were both much larger than 
they are now ; there was much marshland around 
the Humber and the mouth of the Thames ; large 
marshes existed in the basin of the Parrett, and 
along the south-east coast from Romney to South- 
ampton Water, The climate too left much to be de-* 
sired . The great extent of forest made it more humid 
than it now is ; the fen and marsh added to the 
great amount of mist and fog ; and there was there- 
fore less regular sunshine than we enjoy at present. 

A succession of immigrant invaders did much to 
alter the face of the country. Step by step they 
Early proceeded along the rivers and over 
invaders of the uplands, clearing out spaces for 
England. homesteads, and 8 establishing 

trade and communication by means of tracks 
which were continually widening and improving, 
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so that the country, especially in the south-east, 
was soon cleared in many places and brought under 
cultivation. Of these successive invasions, four — 
the Roman, English, Danish, and Norman — covered 
a period of six hundred years, and had very im- 
portant effects upon the future of the country. 

It is easy to over-estimate the value of the 
Roman - conquest of Britain. The occupation 
The Roman was ma mly a military one, and large 
occupation, areas of the country, especially in the 
43-410 a.d. HQj-th anc [ W est, came but little into 
contact with Roman influences. But under Roman 
control the county enjoyed such a period of 
peace and prosperity as it had never known 
before. Large areas were cleared and culti- 
vated, additional domestic animals and certain 
kinds of fruit trees, including the cherry and 
the vine, were introduced, as v/ell as some of 
our common forest trees. Agriculture was in a 
fairly flourishing condition, and the exports in- 
cluded corn, cattle, and hides. The mineral 
wealth of the country w r as also developed, splendid 
military roads made trading intercourse easier, 
peace favoured commerce, and commerce brought 
closer association with the Continent. 

Yet little of this Roman civilisation had any 
lasting effect upon the country. The Teutonic 

The En lish ^ r ^ es > Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, 
conquest and who succeeded the Romans as con- 
settlement, querors in Britain, were an agricultural 
449-577 A - D * p e 0 pi e unused to towns and tow 7 n life. 
It was the cultivated clearings — the cornfields, 
pastures, and orchards — which seemed to them so 
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valuable a prize. As they conquered each successive 
portion of the land, the}^ settled upon it in little vil- 
lage homesteads as tillers of the soil ; the great cities 
they left neglected and deserted. Their invasion * 
moreover, was no military occupation, but a conquest 
and settlement which left the invaders the ruling race 
in the country. They came in war-bands under their 
different chiefs, and speedily formed aline of settle- 
ments from Southampton Water to the Firth of 
Forth, along the coast which faces Europe. Thence 
they moved inland, conquering, and settling, and then 
combining into a series of small kingdoms, which took 
many years to merge into one. The physical 
difficulties of the conquest only served to make the 
result more complete. The Britons were deprived 
of their lands, and the conquerors imposed upon 
them their own language, religion, government, 
legal code, and, in short, their whole social and 
economic system of life. 

More than three centuries afterwards fresh 
Teutonic invaders followed, in the persons of the 
T . , Danes or Northmen of Scandinavia. 

Invasions of .. , , , 

the Danes, These came first as plunderers, then as 

797-1016 settlers, and finally as conquerors of 
' b ‘ the English race. After much strenuous 
fighting, they were permitted to settle in the area 
north and east of Watling Street, and a later set of 
Danish invaders were helped by them to make the 
Danish kings the kings of England (1016-1042). 
The presence of the Danes in England proved of 
real advantage to the country. The English popula- 
tion lacked the industry and enterprise which the 
Northmen possessed. These latter had long been 
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enterprising traders and daring explorers. They had 
colonised Iceland and had passed on to Greenland 
and the mainland of North America. They now 
developed English trade with northern Europe, 
restored something of the old maritime prowess of 
the English, and laid the foundations of some of our 
towns in the places they occupied as trading centres. 

At the same time, they increased that tribal 
disunion which was one of the dangers of early 

The Norman days, and so helped to make 

conquest, possible the Norman conquest at the 
1066-1071 beginning of the eleventh century. 

This invasion again proved to be of 
great advantage to the country. The English 
had failed in power of organisation ; their local 
rivalries and jealousies had prevented them from 
uniting into a strong and well-ordered nation with 
a centralised system of law and government. 
The Normans, on the other hand, were a people 
possessing to a marked degree these pow T ers of 
organisation and government, and their love of 
law and order reacted favourabfy upon the country. 
It brought the people into subjection to a cen- 
tralised government, and placed them under the 
control of a number of able officials who controlled 
the affairs of Church and State and showed the 
English the benefits of good administration. It also 
hastened the growth of feudalism in England, and 
recast English society upon a feudal basis. Under 
such a feudal system every person's political rights 

Feudalism an< ^ duties were determined by his posi- 
tion as a holder of land . Certain tenants- 
in-chief, who formed the feudal nobility, held land 
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directly from the king or overlord on condition of 
rendering him military service and obedience, and 
of paying him certain recognised dues, while he 
gave them his protection in return. These tenants- 
in-chief let out portions of their land on similar 
terms to subordinate vassals, and so on in successive 
stages. When an heir succeeded he was expected 
to pay a relief , which often took the form of the 
first year's income of the estate ; if a vassal died 
without heirs his land escheated to his overlord, 
that is, came back into the overlord's possession. 
By wardship and marriage the lord had the right of 
guardianship over the persons and estates of minors, 
and of choosing husbands or wives for them when 
they were of marriageable age. The three most 
generally recognised occasions for aids or payments 
to the lord were the ransoming of his person, the 
knighting of his eldest son, and the first marriage 
of his eldest daughter. The most dangerous 
feature of continental feudalism was that the 
allegiance of each tenant was to his immediate 
lord alone, he might wage war on behalf of that 
lord against the king himself without being guilty 
of treason. William i. avoided this danger in 
England by making tenants of all grades do 

Moot of personal homage and swear fealty to 
Salisbury, him at a great meeting on Salisbury 
i°86. plain. He also lessened the danger of 
baronial rebellions by spreading the lands granted 
to a baron over various parts of the country. 

This introduction of feudalism lowered the 
status of the English peasantry and brought them 
to a state of vassalage, which was more marked than 
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it had been under previous kings. But at the same 
time Norman control gave new vigour to the whole 
Alien national system, strengthened the spirit 
immigrants. 0 f enterprise which the Danes had intro- 
duced, and gave a great impetus to trade, not 
only by establishing that peace without which 
trade cannot flourish, but also by bringing the 
country still more closely into touch with the 
Continent, and with better methods of craftsman- 
ship. From that day to this the English have 
ever been receptive of ideas and have ever welcomed 
immigrants who possessed them . Flemings, French 
Huguenots, Germans, Dutch, and people of other 
nationalities have all at different periods been 
welcomed to our shores and have been incorporated 
and assimilated into the mixed English race with 
great advantage to the nation as a whole. 



CHAPTER II. 

Life in an Early English Village. 

Village life in England from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century was so different from the village 
An early t°“day, that it is difficult to 

English realise what it was really like. Any 
village, present-day visitor to an early English 
village would have been struck by the fact that 
the land was not then divided into fields by the 
hedges which are so characteristic and pleasant a 
feature of our own irregular English landscape. 
Such barriers as were necessary to keep the cattle 
from the ploughed lands would be temporary and 
artificial. The whole of the cattle of the village 
would be seen grazing together upon a large open 
pasture or common, and enclosed grass land would 
be rarely seen. All the village houses would be 
found clustered together along the village street as 
the labourers’ houses often are to-day, but in 
those days there were no farmers’ homesteads 
dotted about the cultivated land as there are now, 
for all grades of villagers then lived in these houses. 
Such great differences as these point to a system 
of agriculture very unlike our modern system. 
Let us see what methods were in vogue in England 
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in these earlier centuries, and how the}^ changed 
as time w^ent on. 

In these centuries England was -divided into 
more than nine thousand divisions called manors, 
The th e majority of which were co-extensive 
manorial with single villages* Each was in the 
system, possession of an overlord who might 
hold a number of them, especially after their re- 
distribution by William I. to his Norman followers ; 
and as each manor was a convenient unit for 
estimating feudal services, the lord of the manor 
became more and more a feudal overlord. The 
king himself, too, was a manorial lord and the 
possessor of a number of manors on which he had 
to depend for his food supplies, for in these days 
the * king was expected to “ live of his own.” 
These manors varied considerably in size, value, 
and population. Some of the largest measured as 
many as 80 or 90 hides, a hide being about 1 20 acres ; 
others were as small as 30 or 40 acres. But these 
are extreme cases, and it was more usual to find 
manors of from 4 to 10 hides. 

Each lord of a manor possessed certain rights 
over the rest of the villagers, who lived by cul- 

Inhabitants tivatin g the lands the -V held from him. 
of the Some of these holders, especially in the 
manor. eastern counties, were freemen who were 
free to dispose of their lands under certain con- 
ditions and leave the manor if they thought fit. 
The majority of the villagers, however, held their 
lands from the overlord in servile tenure, that is, 
in return for their holdings they were expected to 
work upon his portion of the manor for a fixed 
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number of days per week (week- work), and for a 
number of days at periods, such as times of carting, 
ploughing, and harvesting, when extra agricultural 
labour was required (boon-work), they might 
have to make certain fixed payments in money or 
more often in corn, honey, eggs, or other produce ; 
they were not allowed to leave the village without 
their lord’s consent, nor could they, without licence 
or fine, marry their daughters or get education for 
their sons. Many of these serfs held on an average 
about thirty acres of arable land ; these are generally 
termed villeins. Others held a cottage and from 
five to ten acres, these were the cottars and bordars . 
In addition, there might be in a manor one or more 
bondmen or slaves who were entirely dependent 
upon the will of their lord. 

There was always plenty of woodland attacned 
to each manor. This provided the inhabitants 
The land wood for fuel and for building 

of the purposes, and for the manufacture of 
manor, their rude agricultural implements, as 
well as with pasturage for their pigs. The 
remaining land was divided into three por- 
tions : common pasture and uncultivated waste, 
arable, and a small portion of meadow land. All 
the people of the manor, including the lord, had 
the right of grazing a certain limited amount of 
stock upon the common pasture and waste, and 
the meadow land was generally so divided as to 
give to each tenant the opportunity of getting 
some hay every year. The arable land was allotted 
to the villagers in strips which were usually a 
furlong in length, and two, or sometimes four, 
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poles wide, the area of each strip thus being either 
half an acre or one acre* The strips belonging to 
any one villager were scattered widely over different 
parts of the manor so as to allot to each villager a 
portion of the good land and of the bad, and access 
to them was obtained by narrow, unploughed, 
grassy strips or balks along their length, and by 
broader balks or headlands at their ends. 

The customary method of farming was a three- 
course rotation of rye or wheat, followed in the 
System of next year by oats or barley, while in 
farming, the next the land lay fallow. Roots, 
artificial grasses, and potatoes were unknown. 
Wheat or rye was the chief grain crop ; 
beans, peas, flax, and hemp were also some- 
times grown. The rye or wheat was sown in the 
autumn on the fallow portion. The early months 
of the 3rear were occupied in clearing awa3 r the 
wheat stubble of the previous 3 r ear’s crop and in 
preparing the land for the barley or oat crop. 
After this barle> r had been sown, the fallow was 
cleared of the preceding year’s barley stubble, and 
ploughed two or three times. Then followed the 
hay harvest from the meadow land, and the corn 
harvest from the cultivated strips. The fallow 
portion was then reploughed and wheat was sown. 
Threshing with a flail, thatching, and other work 
occupied the remaining months. As each portion 
of the meadow and arable was cleared of its crop, 
it was opened out into the common pasture, and 
the cattle roamed over it at will. 

The ploughing was performed by means of 
oxen, and much of the work was of a co-operative 
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nature, for the villein rarely possessed more than 
two of the eight oxen generally considered 
Methods necessary for a ploughing team. Each 
of work, manorial lord usually had his own 
plough and team of oxen, but his ploughing was 
done by the villeins, and sometimes they were 
called upon to provide the oxen and even the 
plough. This implement, with its large wheels and 
short handles, was very different from our modern 
plough. Harrowing was done with a hand imple- 
ment little better than a large rake ; the clods 
were broken down by means of a mattock. The 
com was cut high in the stalk, the straw that was 
left might be cut later for thatching, or be ploughed 
under for manure after* the cattle had used the 
fields. Ordinary open field land was worth an 
annual rent of about sixpence per acre (or twelve 
shillings of our money), its saleable value per 
acre was about five shillings. Three acres were 
weeded for a penny, reaping cost fourpence per 
acre. It took five men a day to reap and bind two 
acres. 

The stock was one of the most profitable parts 
of the farming, though the loss from disease was 

, , very great. Oxen were in general 
The stock. J r & . . 

use lor working purposes, horses were 

rarely used. Cows were kept for dairy purposes. 

With the oxen the£ made up a large number of 

cattle, and the pastures Were consequently always 

more or less bare. The absence of roots and 

scarcity of hay made it impossible to keep all 

this stock through the winter, and at Michaelmas 

the excess cattle, now fairly well nourished by the 
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meadow aftermath and corn stubble, were killed 
and salted down for winter food. No attempt 
was made to fatten stock for food ; part of the 
preference for oxen over horses for draught pur- 
poses was that the oxen could ultimately be 
eaten. The meat obtained was consequently very 
poor, and the horn, hoof, and hide represented a 
large proportion of the value of an ox. Sheep 
were kept especially for the sake of their wool, but 
they were small in size, and their fleeces were very 
light. Winter and disease prevented much im- 
provement in breeding. Pigs were kept in large 
numbers, and ran together in the woodland and 
waste during the greater part of the year, under 
the care of the village swineherd. Everybody 
kept fowls, and eggs and poultry were therefore 
cheap and plentiful. 

It has been estimated that about five million 
acres were cultivated in this way. This is about 
« ... five-twelfths of the land at present 

of land under cultivation. Nearly half of this 

under was given up to wheat or rye, and a 
yield of one quarter per acre was con- 
sidered satisfactory. About one-third of the land 
at any given time was fallow, partly because root 
crops were unknown, partly because of the absence 
of any regular system of manuring. The only 
attempts to improve the land or restore to it the 
material taken away by the crops were by spread- 
ing over it lime, or marl, a clay containing some 
salts of lime ; or by allowing the cattle to roam 
over the land after the crops had been garnered. 

It is obvious that such a system left the holders 
vol . 1. — 2 
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little scope for enterprise or originality. All were 
compelled to farm according to a common plan, 
_ . since the strips were so greatly inter- 

of the " mingled. Each man had to sow the 
manorial same kinds of crops as his neighbours, 
sys em. an( ^ rea p them by a given date ; and 
owing to the mixed ownership of the strips the 
clean worker might find his ground continually 
choked with weeds growing from seeds carried 
from the holding of a careless neighbour. His 
cattle, sheep, and pigs also ran with his neigh- 
bours*, and one careless or incompetent farmer 
might spread disease and pestilence throughout 
the manor. 

Work lasted from sunrise to sunset, and much 
field work was done by the women and children. 
The work There is still in existence a Latin 
of the dialogue written by a Saxon teacher 

manor. w j 1Q t o provide his pupils 

with a large vocabulary of words representing 
things in common Saxon use. In this dialogue 
each boy is supposed to represent a worker in 
some trade or occupation and to answer questions 
about his craft. This is what the ploughman 
says : “I work very hard. I go out at dawn to 
drive the oxen to the field and yoke them to the 
plough. However hard the winter may be, I 
dare not stay at home for fear of my master . When 
I have yoked the oxen and made ploughshare and 
coulter fast to the plough, I have to plough a whole 
acre or more every day. I have a boy to drive 
the oxen with the goad, and he is hoarse with 
cold and shouting. I have also to fill the oxen's 
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mangers with hay and give them water, and take 
out their litter. It is very hard work, for I am 
not Tree.” The shepherd says : “ In the early 
n^orning I drive my sheep to their pasture, and 
watch over them with my dogs, whether it be hot 
or cold, lest the wolves devour them. I lead them 
back to their folds and milk them twice a day 
and move their folds. I also make cheese and 
butter, and I am true to my lord.” 

So the work went on from day to day, except 
when holy-days and festivals gave a welcome 
„ . holiday. Each manor was self-suffic- 
manor a mg ; the villagers grew the corn and 
Self ~uni± Cing ot ^ er P r °duce for their own use, little 
nn,u * t W ent outside the village, and 

a failure of the crops might mean famine. 
As a rule each manor possessed sufficient crafts- 
men to supply its needs. These men received 
from the villagers a fixed amount of produce or 
labour yearly, irrespective of the work performed 
by them in any given year, and the swineherds 
and other common helpers were recompensed in 
similar fashion. 

A portion of the land was enclosed for the 
exclusive use of the lord of the manor, who also 
The had a share in the common lands, 
manorial The owner of a number of manors 
officials. v i s ited them in turn with his followers, 
and stayed at the manor house while the produce 
received from the villagers was consumed. Then 
he went to his next manor, and so on. This com- 
bination of manors under a single lord led to the 
development of a system of officials who managed 
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the various manors in the absence of the overloi'd. 
Of these officers the chief was the seneschal or 
steward , who was often responsible for the manage- 
ment of several manors. He acted as his lord’s 
representative and adviser, and, as such, was 
expected to know in all its details the value of 
the manor, its stock, the work to be performed on 
it, and the duties of the other officials who were 
subordinated to him and into the performance of 
whose duties he had to make inquiries. Next in 
importance was the, bailiff , who managed a single 
estate, saw that the work on it was done well and 
completely, collected the various dues, and managed 
the estate generally. Closely associated with him 
was the reeve, who was at first elected by the 
villeins from their own number, and checked 
their work, for which he was responsible. At first 
he was supposed to act in the interest of the vil- 
leins by whom he was chosen ; as time went on 
his office became more like that of a bailiff, and 
he watched closely the interests of his master. 
Other servants included the hay ward, who was 
responsible for the ploughing, haymaking, and 
harvesting ; the woodward, shepherd, oxherd , and 
swineherd, whose duties are obvious. 

This manorial system continued in England for 
several centuries. We must remember that in the 
T fh centur y England was essentially^ 

century an agricultural country and therefore a 
England country of villages. Of towns, in the 
agricultural. modern sense of the term, there were 
very few ; the majority of the places 
which were making progress towards town life 
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were still little more than overgrown villages, and 
farming was still the main occupation of the people 
in them. And even this farming was carried on 
ftfr subsistence only, and not for markets or profits. 
There was little intercourse between different parts 
of the country, except along the main lines of 
communication such as the old Roman roads and 
the pilgrim routes. A much larger proportion of 
the cultivated land was arable than is the case 
to-day, and most of the people were engaged upon 
the land, for the small amount produced per acre, 
and the primitive methods employed, added con- 
siderably to the number of workers required. Very 
few persons were engaged in manufactures, and 
these were employed almost entirely in producing 
goods for local consumption. 

The farmer as we know him to-day scarcely 
existed at this time. Nowadays the tenant 

Differences farmer P a Y s for his holding a rent 
between which is based upon the value of his 

m< and* ial * ancl * n terms its productivity, 
modern accessibility, and so forth ; we may 
farming assume that land which commands a 
sys ems. rent * s e j t ] ier specially fruitful, or 

is conveniently situated with respect to areas of 
dense population, or is near a good railway, 
or possesses some other advantage. Rent paid 
upon such a basis is generally spoken of as economic 
rent. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, on 
the other hand, an occupier's payments depended 
upon the relation in which he stood towards his 
lord. A man who was free might be able to obtain 
good land for little service or payment ; another, 
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whose obligations to his lord were greater, might 
be rendering greater service for poorer land. Nor 
were these occupiers tenants in our sense of the 
term ; they were all landowners, whose holdings 
descended to their children, though the holders 
could not leave the manor, nor could they dispose 
of their lands by sale. 

Further, we have to remember that capital 
hardly entered as yet into agricultural operations. 
There was no investment of money in land, nor 
was land taken up from this point of view. The 
two great essentials at this time were land and 
labour : the lord exchanged land and protection 
for his serfs’ labour ; the serfs gave to their overlord 
labour and produce in return for the land by and 
on which they lived, and the protection he afforded 
them ; and the lord’s income depended upon the 
way in which his manor was stocked with men and 
cattle. Strictly speaking,, the serf could not be 
dispossessed of his holding any more than the lord 
could be robbed of his land ; the undertaking was a 
mutual agreement with privileges and duties on both 
sides ; it enabled both to live, though it afforded but 
few opportunities for progress, and life dragged on in 
a daily round which was varied only by the change 
of season or the vagaries of climate and weather. 

In spite of all this, however, important changes 
did take place. The eleventh and twelfth centuries 
Changes were prosperous ones upon the whole, 
in the True, there were years of famine in 
manorial which, the village population suffered 
severely, for little provision was made 
for future needs, and whether the next year would 
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be a year of fasting or of feasting depended generally 
upon the harvest of the preceding year alone. 
Yet* improvement is visible in the condition of 
villein and cottar alike. As early as Domesday 
Book there are instances recorded of men who were 
free from servile conditions and held their lands at 
a rent, and during these centuries the number of 
tenants of this class increases steadily. A lord of a 
manor, for instance, was sometimes willing to let 
a portion of his own share of the land for a fixed 
rental in money or in kind, for in this way he could 
count upon a certain income in each year w T hich 
would be independent of harvests good or bad. In 
the towns the burgesses were finding their servile 
condition very troublesome ; in the midst of their 
own pressing labours they might be called upon to 
do boon-work or other service at the request of 
their lord. They were naturally very anxious to 
get rid of such services, and there were many 
lords of manors who were willing to commute or 
change them for money payments. 

This system of commutation spread throughout 
the country. The cottars, whose small holdings 
Commuta- left them ample time to work for others, 
tion of developed into a class of labourers who 
services. were SO on able to buy themselves free 
from serfdom and sell their services to others at a 
fixed wage. Such service was so much more valu- 
able to the lord than the less willing servile work 
of villein or cottar, that, so long as he had a plentiful 
supply of it at his disposal, he was glad to allow 
his serfs to purchase freedom from their services 
and use the free labourers instead. 
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Hence throughout this period we find an increase 
in the number of free tenants and free labourers, 
Degrees though the degree of freedom varies. 

of Some have managed to get complete 
freedom. f ree d 0 m, others only partial freedom. 
Boon-work has a tendency to remain longer than 
week- work. Some are compelled to give services 
or pay money according as their lord demands, 
and there are still many who hold land solely 
under servile conditions. In many cases there is 
freedom from services while tenants are still unable 
to leave the manor to which they belong ; a man 
may be paying in rent for his holding and yet 
remain a serf in social standing, another may be a 
free tenant with a holding requiring services as 
payment in whole or in part. But, generally speak- 
ing, this principle of commutation extended so 
widely that at the close of the thirteenth century 
it seemed as if servile tenure would come to an end 
in a fairly short time and be replaced by the newer 
system of wage-paid labourers.' 



CHAPTER III. 

Early English Homes : Castle, Manor-House, 
and Hut. 

We have seen how our forefathers worked in the 
fields, let us now go to one of their villages and 
An visit their homes, the houses that 
early cluster together along the single vil- 

"house^ street * Each of these houses 

is within its own toft or yard, fenced 
off from its neighbours by quickset hedge, or 
stone wall, or more commonly by wooden fence 
and ditch. In part of this enclosure is a garden 
in which the owner grows his onions, leeks, mus- 
tard, peas, beans, and cabbage ; and an orchard 
with apple, pear, cherry, and plum trees ; there 
are also a number of rude straw and rush bee- 
hives, for honey is practically the only sweetening 
substance available. The house itself is miserable 
enough and worthy oifiy of the name of hut. It 
( is a rectangular structure with high pitched roof 
thatched with reeds or straw, and the low, wide 
eaves reach to within a few feet of the ground. 
The walls are loosely built of wood or wattles 
(closely interlaced hazel boughs), overlaid witli 
mud and plaster. Some of the poorest houses 
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have only a rough covering of turf and clay. 
Narrow openings in the walls serve as windows. 
These are without glass, and are provided Vith 
shutters, and a piece of coarse cloth stretched 
across them protects the interior from the 
weather. 

The horses, cattle, pigs, and poultry are all 
under the same roof as the dwelling-house itself, 
its In the best houses they are usually 

interior; separated from the dwelling-place bv 
the threshing-floor, which is often the main 
entrance to the house ; but in the smaller huts 
there is only the separation afforded by a line of 
hurdles. The house-place itself is a single room 
which serves as the living, dining, and sleeping 
room of all the family. A wood fire is burning 
on the hearthstone in the middle of the floor ; 
the smoke passes up to the sooty rafters of the 
open timber roof, and through a hole in the middle 
of it which serves as chimney outlet. The rest 
of the floor is simply the earth which has been 
trodden hard with frequent feet, and may be 
covered with straw or rushes for the sake of the 
warmth they give. The houses are dirty and 
verminous, for the straw and rushes are not often 
changed, and the pigs and poultry run in and out 
when the door is open. At night the light is pro- 
vided by the fire, or there may be a rushlight,, 
candle placed upon a candlestick or in a lantern. 
But with the dark the peasants go to bed, and 
this consists simpty in lying down upon a bench 
or upon the dirty straw and rushes which cover 
the floor. 
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The room contains but little furniture. The 
seats are merely stones, or rough stools, or benches 
its without backs ; the table is a board 
furniture, placed upon trestles and moved away 
when the meal is finished. Around the room are 
one or two rough chests or coffers which serve as 
receptacles for salt, meal, flour, and other articles 
of food and general use. There are various pans 
for cooking purposes, an iron tripod for hang- 
ing them over the fire, a kettle, some jars and 
other crocks of earthenware, drinking horns and 
wooden bowls and spoons for use at meal times. 
Other articles are a besom or broom made of a 
number of birch twigs bound together around a 
short pole which serves as handle, some baskets 
of woven willow and osier, the distaff and spindle 
for spinning, a simple loom for weaving, and 
various implements of husbandry. 

Bacon, bread, butter, cheese, and vegetables, 
especially beans and peas, are the usual articles 
Food f°°d- The bread may be either white 

of the bread or mixtil , a dark coarse bread 
peasants. mac [ e 0 f a mixture of wheat, barley, 
and rye flour. Bacon is the commonest kind of 
meat, and all through the winter the meat is salt. 
Very much of the food is boiled over the fire, and 
there is little variety. For drink there is water, 
milk, and buttermilk, cider from the apples, mead 
from the honey, or ale made from the barley malt, 
but without any hops. 

The peasants’ clothes are woven and made at 
home. The man has a tunic or smock frock of 
coarse linen, embroidered on the sleeves and breast, 
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and drawn in with girdle of rope, leather, or folded 
cloth around his waist, and possibly tightly fitting 
Dress breeches reaching below the knee /'the 
of the woman has a tightly fitting under- 
peasants. g armen t with long loose sleeves and 
a loose short-sleeved gown above, which is also 
girdled at the waist. Many of the peasants go 
without shoes, and what shoes there are, are 
clumsy, hard, and patched. Most of the peasants, 
too, are bareheaded, though some are seen wearing 
a conical hood-like cap. 

As the villager lived under such household 
conditions as we have described, it is not surpris- 
Tife ing that he spent as much time as 
out of possible in the open air. His days 
d° ors * were passed in the fields, where also his 
wife and children often shared his work ; his 
summer evenings in the churchyard or other 
recognised place for the occasional bearward and 
performing bear, or for the minstrels and gleemen, 
who visited the village and told news of the outside 
world. But on working days labour occupied 
the hours of daylight, and sleep the hours of night. 
Relief from toil came with Sundays and holy-days, 
of which there were a considerable number ; it 
has been estimated that, besides Sundays, about 
eight weeks in every year were free from work. 

Christmas and Easter were the most important 
holidays, and were times of much feasting and 
Holida s merr y _ma ki n g • The villagers, too, had 
their feasts or church-ales, when they 
met in the church house, a place specially built for 
parish meetings. On these occasions there were 
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cakes and ale, followed by various amusements. 
Sometimes parishioners provided the material of the 
fea^t in the shape of mutton, beef, and ale. On 
Plough Monday, the Monday on which work was' 
resumed after the Christmas holiday, the men drew a 
plough round to the houses and collected money to 
spend on these church-ales, or on other amusements. 
The women’s great day was at Hocktide, the 
second Tuesday after Easter, when they had the 
right of holding a rope across the roads and bridges, 
and demanding toll of all men who passed. The 
boys and girls looked forward to Childermas or 
Holy Innocents’ Day, for then they chose a boy- 
bishop and attendants from among themselves, 
and went the round of the parish collecting for 
their feast. Sometimes the boy-bishop read in 
the church a sermon specially prepared for him. 
There were frequent children’s parties at this time. 
May-day was another holiday, and there were also 
recognised merry-makings associated with the 
finishing of the different kinds of work, such as 
the end of ploughing, or hay-making, or the 
completion of the harvest. Some of these were 
the gift of the manorial lord, and were looked 
upon by the villagers as among their special 
rights. 

The manor house was the most important 
dwelling-place in the village. It was situated 
The within a much larger enclosure than 
manor the houses of the villagers, and near 
house: p. were church and mill. It was not 
always the home of the lord of the manor, however. 
He might possess a number of manors, and would 
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then reside at the most important of them and 
visit the others only at certain seasons of the year. 
Hence this particular manor might be in the occu- 
pation of his steward or bailiff. 

The manor buildings generally occupied three 
sides of a rectangular enclosure, with garden, 
orchard, and possibly vineyard beyond. The 
hall stretched along one of the longer sides of the 
yard ; the barn, granary, oven, and malthouse 
were at right angles to it at one end ; the sheds, 
stables, and sheep pens at the other. Some of 
these barns were very large ones, especially those 
built in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The whole was enclosed by a stockaded embank- 
ment, with sometimes a moat in addition. The 
hall was the main portion of the building ; we may 
judge of its importance from the fact that even to- 

its hall * we s P ea k t ^ ie whole of a large 

country residence as the Hall. But 
in these early days the hall was the living and 
dining-room of all the household, and also the 
sleeping-room of all except the lord and his family. 
It was a rectangular building open right up to the 
high pitched and pinnacled roof, and was gener- 
ally built of wood, though the lower part of the 
walls was sometimes of stone, and stone became 
more general as time went on. The roof was of 
thatch or of wood shingles, narrow over-lapping 
strips of wood nailed to the rafters . The windows 
were placed high in the walls, and were made too 
narrow to admit a man, though on the inside 
they were splayed, that is, widened out to admit 
more light. They could be strongly shuttered and 
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barred at need. The door, also, which opened 
outwards and was generally wide open during 
the Saytime to show the hospitality of the owner, 
\?as thick and iron-bound or studded, and could 
be securely fastened when necessary. 

From the twelfth century onward these halls 
were often so wide as to make it impossible to 
carry a single roof across them. They had there- 
fore to be built with central nave and side aisles, 
the side aisles having lean-to roofs after the manner 
we now associate with a church. There is a 
splendid specimen of such a hall still in existence 
at Oakham Castle. It is 65 feet long and 43 feet 
wide, and the central portion of the roof is carried 
on stone arches supported by stone pillars. 
Smaller places with lean-to roofs were also built 
around the great hall, to serve as store-houses or 
for other purposes. 

The part of the house reserved for the use of the 
lord and his family was at the end of the hall 
the solar °PP os ite the entrance. Here a slightly 
raised platform or dais stretched across 
the hall, and behind it was the solar or sollerc. 
This was a private room which served as a retiring 
room, bedroom, and audience chamber. It con- 
tained chests for clothing, perches or wooden 
frames on which clothes could be hung, and box- 
like bedsteads, with overhanging canopies and rich 
coverings. Towards the close of the twelfth 
century the solar was built as an upper story, 
and the apartment below it, generally entered 
from outside the building, was used as a cellar 
and storehouse. 
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At the other end of the hall were the kitchen and 
rooms for the servants. These rooms increased 
the kitchen in number until they included' the 
quarters ; buttery, or storeroom for beer and 
wine ; the sewery in which the table linen, 
provisions, and other table furniture were kept ; 
the larder, where the meat was salted and 
stored ; the pantry in which food was kept ready 
for use ; and the laundry, the place for washing 
the linen. The cooking was done in the kitchen 
over an open fire placed in the centre of the room, 
though at first much cooking was performed in 
the open air, and finally large stone kitchens 
with big fireplaces in each corner were built. 
A large screen was fixed at this end of the hall to 
keep out the draught and to hide the kitchen 
quarters ; two openings in it allowed of entrance 
to the hall, and it was roofed over to form a 
minstrers gallery, for there was often music and 
other, entertainment at meal times . 

Near the centre of the hall was a large stone 
slab which served as fire hearth, and over it was 
inside a hole or a louvred opening in the roof 
the hall, through which the smoke escaped. 
The floor was strewn with rushes. Whitewash, 
colour-wash, and plaster were freely used both 
within and without the house, and tapestry 
and curtains were also employed to cover 
the walls on important occasions. These were 
often left hanging around the dais, and in the 
solar, where everything was of the best, and where 
a fireplace was provided at an early date. Steps 
led from the side of the dais to the solar, and the 
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wall between it and the hall was pierced by one or 
two small windows in order that the lord or his 
lady might see all that was happening in the hall. 

The life of the manor house went on with but 
little variation. To dine in private was looked 
Life upon as unmannerly and boorish. All 
in a were therefore present at meals, which 
house t00 k place in the hall and consisted 
u ' of breakfast at five or six o’clock, 
dinner at nine or ten, and supper at five or six. 
The lord and his family sat with the important 
guests upon the dais ; the retainers occupied seats 
according to their rank at tables placed lengthwise 
along the hall at right angles to the high tables. 
The seats on the dais were carved settles or chairs 
with cushions or other coverings, benches served 
for the retainers and inferior guests. As in the 
hut, the tables were movable, though in Chaucer’s 
time the “ dormant,” or fixed, table was beginning 
to be introduced. There was generally a service 
in the chapel before breakfast. The important 
guests were provided with water for washing the 
Food hands before the meal began ; a neces- 
in the sary precaution, for, though spoons were 
hall. provided and sometimes knives, fingers 
had to serve as forks, and often each man had to 
use his own knife or dagger as well. There were 
many choice dishes, such as cranes, boars’ heads, 
and peacocks, and various kinds of drinks, includ- 
ing mead, morat, or honey flavoured with the 
juice of mulberries, and pigment or piment, which 
was wine sweetened with honey and highly spiced. 
Some of the dishes were carved by the squires, 
vol. i. — 3 
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but the roasted joints were served on spits, and 
each man cut from the joint what he required. 
Plates were uncommon, and trenchers were 'used 
instead. These were large round pieces of coarse 
bread on which the meat could be cut, and, after 
the meat was eaten, the trenchers were placed 
in an alms-basket for the poor, or were thrown 
on the floor for the dogs to eat. 

After breakfast the men went to their allotted 

tasks, while the women occupied themselves with 

. , their household duties or attended to 

Amusements. . . , , - , 

their pet dogs, falcons, parrots, or 

magpies. The boys played out of doors with 
tops or ninepins, or at various kinds of touch 
games and ball games ; the girls enjoyed dancing 
and hoodman- blind and other games. Hunting 
was very popular with both men and women, 
and good dogs and falcons were highly prized. 
Boys and men were trained in the use of the 
sword, bow, and other weapons, and shared in 
the wrestling, running, and boxing/ which helped 
to make them strong and hardy. They also 
indulged in bull and bear baiting when oppor- 
tunity served. The ladies spent part of the 
day in weaving, embroidery, and tapestry work, 
and were fond of listening to music and 
story telling. At night the hall was lighted by 
torches or candles, and the knights played chess, 
dice, and draughts. Story telling and singing 
helped to pass the time, or entertainment was pro- 
vided by some wandering band of gleemen and 
jugglers who were passing that way ; and it 
became customary for the lord to possess a jester 
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whose rough jokes added to the mirth. At nine 
o'clock the lord retired to rest, and the servants 
and retainers slept together in the hall on the 
Benches or on rough straw mattresses. It was 
usual at this time to undress completely, wrap one- 
self in a sheet, and then lie down under a covering 
of rugs and coverlets ; the custom of sleeping in the 
hall in this way lasted until the time of the Tudors. 

The dress of the nobility and gentry was elabor- 
ate and costly. The men wore richly embroidered 
Dress tunics fastened at the waist with girdle 
or belt. Their legs were covered with 
short breeches and tight-fitting hose, or with looser 
bandaging, bound to the legs by cross gartering. As 
time went on hose became the usual wear. Stock- 
ings of wool and cloth were common, as were boots 
and shoes, which fastened with one button over 
the outer ankle. Caps were also worn, and cloaks 
with hoods became popular, especially among the 
lower classes. When the weather was bad a cloak 
was worn which fastened over the right shoulder 
with a large brooch. Among the richest nobles 
these cloaks were lined with furs of the finest 
quality, and afforded opportunities for vain dis- 
play. Women wore an under-gown w r ith long 
tight sleeves, covered by a looser outer garment in 
which the sleeves were long and wide and often 
richly embroidered. This gown was fastened at 
the waist by a girdle, which might be jewelled or 
otherwise richly adorned. Before the Conquest 
married ladies wore a long piece of linen or silk, 
known as a head-rail, wrapped round the head and 
shoulders ; in the thirteenth century a gorget or 
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wimple (a silk or linen covering for the neck, chin, 

and sides of the face) was generally worn by 

married ladies, and then, as now, was a usual 

portion of a nun's attire. 

At certain periods the extravagance shown in 

dress called forth the indignation of both priest 

Extrava- and satirist. The reigns of Edward II. 

gancein anc [ Richard II. especially furnish ex- 
dress. x ^ 

Sumptuary amples of this. Sumptuary laws, that 

laws * is, laws regulating the quality, shape, 
and cost of the dresses to be worn by the various 
grades of society, were enacted, but were unable 
to stop this evil, and it spread to all classes. It 
showed itself in the use of costly materials, Italian 
silks, line Flemish cloth, velvets and furs ; in 
flowing gowns whose richly embroidered sleeves 
and skirts trailed the ground ; in boots with long 
and pointed toes which were sometimes fastened 
to the knees by gold or silver chains, and, in the 
case of women, in elaborate and costly head-dresses. 

It was in such dwellings and under such con- 
ditions as these that the English manorial lords 
The preferred to live. They loved the open 
Castle. a ir an( 3 open spaces both in peace and 
war. The only castle mentioned in Domesday 
Book as existing in England before the Conquest is 
Arundel. After the Conquest, however, fortresses 
began to be built to hold the people in subjection. 

At first these were only stockaded earthworks 
strengthened by ditch and moat, but they soon 
took the form of strong stone castles or keeps, 
such as the White Tower of the Tower of London. 
The first keeps were not solid rectangular struc- 





The large and prominent square building is the Norman Keep, generally spoken of as the White Tower. 

{From an engraving by TF. Hollar, circ . x66o.) 
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tures of this kind, however, but were shell-keeps, 
that is, areas surrounded by a strongly built wall, 
which took the shape of the hillside or rising ground 
selected as the site. Even then these keeps were 
only used in time of need. The barons looked 
upon them as strongholds and not as dwelling- 
houses, and remained in their manor houses in 
times of peace ; and they were encouraged in this 
by the fact that the Norman kings always looked 
upon the castles as royal strongholds to be garri- 
soned by themselves. It was only in lawless times, 
such as the reign of Stephen, that unlawful, or adul- 
terine, castles were built by the nobles as centres 
of plunder and rapine, and these were speedily 
demolished or confiscated when peace was restored. 

Some of these keeps were very strongly built, 
as, for example, the White Tower, and those at 
Norman Norwich, Rochester, Rockingham, 
castles. Newcastle-on-Tyne, and elsewhere. 
They were capable of holding the owner and his 
family with all their dependants. The entrance 
was placed one story high and was reached by 
stone steps. The basement, which served as 
storehouse and stables, and contained the well 
which every keep possessed, had no opening in 
its walls until later times, when a sally-port, or 
door from which a sortie could be made, was 
sometimes introduced. On the raised ground 
floor was a large hall corresponding to the hall of 
the manor, and generally also a chapel and a with- 
drawing room. Above were other rooms, and 
around the roof were overhanging platforms from 
which stones, boiling water, and lead, and flaming 
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torches could be thrown down upon the besiegers. 
The whole was very strongly built, the walls, from 
8 to 15 feet in thickness, were broad eribugh 
to contain the passages of the buildings, and 
such a castle was quite impregnable against 
twelfth-century weapons as long as food held out. 



A FORTRESS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

(THE TOWER OF LONDON.) 

(The dates give appioximately the dates of building. The more modern 
buildings are omitted.) 

With the conquests of Edward I . came the need 
of frontier fortresses to hold in check the partly 
Plantagenet conquered Welsh, and there was a 
castles, change from these Norman strong- 
holds to castles built upon concentric lines and 
providing permanent residences for their occu- 
pants, seeing that they were liable to surprise at 
any time. These new castles covered large areas 
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of ground with lofty battlemented walls having 
projecting bastions or small round towers at 
intervals, and were surrounded by a wide and 
deep moat. There was only one entrance, and 
this was protected across the moat by a barbican 
or tower. Behind this was the drawbridge. The 
gatehouse was guarded by flanking towers from 
which the drawbridge could be raised or lowered, 
and the entrance was further guarded by one or 
more portcullises, heavy gratings of wood and iron 
with spiked ends to the shafts. These could be 
dropped from their resting-places in the tower 
above the entrance, and so protect it even after the 
gate had been forced. 

Inside the gate was the forecourt or outer bailey, 
an open space within the walls. Around it, 
wooden buildings, built against the walls, served 
as the homes of the retainers, or as stables and 
storehouses. It was necessary to pass a second 
barbican and gateway to enter the inner bailey, 
whose battlemented walls could still be defended 
after the outer bailey was lost. Within this inner 
courtyard was the castle dwelling, with its chapel, 
its long and lofty hall, and finally the donjon or 
keep, the massive stronghold to which the people 
retired when all else was lost. The remains of 
many such castles are to be seen in various parts 
of the country ; the mode of life in them was 
like that of the manor house. But even in the 
fourteenth century the manor house was still 
preferred to the castle by the English nobility, 
though there was a tendency for the manor houses 
to be crenellated, that is, built with battlements, and 
possibly a tower, after the fashion of the castle walls . 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Beginnings of the Towns. 

So far, we have spoken only of agricultural and 
village life ; it is time now to turn our attention 
The first to the towns and their trade. The 
downs' 1 earl y English preferred to live in the 
and open country ; they were mainly occu- 
borougbs. pied in agriculture and had little 
need of towns. Even the towns of Roman 
Britain were left deserted by them. Yet the 
words town and borough are English words, 
though at first they had different meanings at- 
tached to them from what they now have. To 
our early forefathers a tun was simply an enclosed 
space such as that forming a villager’s house and 
toft, or a manorial lord’s hall and lands, or a 
number of such houses surrounded by an earth- 
work ; in fact, in some parts of England and 
Scotland people still speak of a farm and its out- 
buildings as a farm-town. The word hurh , burgh , 
or borough , on the other hand, denoted that a place 
was fortified or protected, whether the place was 
noble’s house, or village, or any other stronghold. 
Some of the most important of these burhs were 
the shire boroughs or county towns, which were 
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the great centres of defence in the various shires. 
These were generally under the control of the 
king ; and were not necessarily manors. 

The earliest tun or township was just such a 
little cluster of farmhouses as the ones we have 
Growth s P°k en of in a preceding chapter, 
an d surrounded by a mound of earth having 
development a palisade or hedge on the top, and 
0 * ’ possibly a ditch or moat around it on 

the outer side. The continual strife, and the 
insecurity of earlier times, made it advisable for 
the villagers to live together so that they could 
the better defend their homes ; much of their 
agricultural work too was done co-operatively, 
and it was well for the common helpers to live 
near one another. Many of these early town- 
ships have always remained villages or hamlets ; 
others have grown into the larger centres of popu- 
lation which we speak of as towns to-day. Their 
growth, however, was very slow at first ; Domes- 
day Book tells us of the existence of about eighty 
towns. But with one or two exceptions, such as 
London and Norwich, these were places which we 
should look upon as overgrown villages, and most 
of the people living in them were engaged in open- 
field agriculture. Of course there were craftsmen 
who were engaged in making articles of iron, 
wood, etc., for the use of their fellow-townsmen, 
but these craftsmen did not display their articles 
in shops ; the goods were produced as they were 
ordered, and each man knew within a little how 
many orders he could reasonably expect in a year, 
and from whom those orders were likely to come. 
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Nor must we use the word “ growth ” in such a 
way as to suggest that these places developed into 
Reasons towns by becoming bigger than 

for the neighbouring villages. Special Acts 
development were necessary in order to make them 
of towns. - nto t owns ^ as we shall see. Nor did 
these towns all develop from the same reason. 
One important cause undoubtedly was that of 
trade. Even when each community was practi- 
cally self-sufficing, many of them must have 
depended upon the outside world for a few useful 
articles such as iron and salt. When nearly all 
the winter’s meat supply had to be salted down 
at Michaelmas, salt was a very important article, 
and a trade in it must have commenced at a very 
early date. Now some places were better situated 
for trade than others. Villages that could be 
reached easily, or that were situated at cross 
roads or along the banks of navigable streams, 
soon became market centres, the earliest articles 
exposed for sale being agricultural produce. The 
same is true of foreign trade. London’s situation 
as the centre of a corn-growing district near the 
head of the tidal waters of the Thames, and far 
enough inland to be reasonably free from the 
attacks of pirates, early ensured its importance. 
This was also the case with other places such as 
Bristol, Norwich, and Chester. Favourable spots 
for crossing rivers also became places of import- 
ance ; the names of many English towns contain 
the suffix "ford.” Sometimes a town sprang up 
near an older Roman town, for the material 
contained in the ruins was useful for building 
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purposes ; much of the cathedral at St. Albans 
is built of old Roman bricks from Verulamium. St. 
Albans too shows us that the relics of some famous 
saint might cause a town to develop around the 
monastery or cathedral which contained them ; 
other towns might spring up along the route taken 
by the pilgrims who visited the saint's shrine. The 
castle of some famous and powerful noble might 
also cause people to collect beneath its walls, as 
at Dudley, Ludlow, and Norwich. 

The Danes and Northmen helped in the develop- 
ment of the trading towns. They were noted as 
. traders wherever they went, and Chester 
and especially benefited by its trade with 
English their settlements in Ireland and the Isle 
of Man. Foreigners also shared in 
England's trade ; London always contained a 
number of people of various nationalities, so much 
so that it was not at first the capital of England. 
There were Normans and Flemings in London before 
the accession of William I. ; when the Normans 
ruled England large numbers of continental artisans 
came and taught the English many useful arts. 

But wherever trade developed in the townships 
it was subject to the control of the lord of the 
manor, and he desired his share of the 
townsmen P ros P er ity that came from it. Hence 
bought the townsmen were subjected to many 
ofTrad? regulations and exactions. They might 
have to pay passage , a payment on 
goods passing through a manor ; or stallage , 
a payment for setting up a stall or booth in the 
market]; or pontage , a payment to be made for 
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taking goods across a bridge ; and so on. I n 
addition, they were still bound to perform the 
usual services of week-work and boon-work in 
return for their holdings ; and there were other 
troublesome feudal services and dues which 
prevented them from pursuing their industry 
successfully. As long as they were serfs they 
were at the mercy of their lord and his officers and 
his courts. There were also royal charges to be 
met, for the king claimed certain fines and taxes 
for national purposes, and his officers must be 
bribed and cajoled or the township might suffer 
severely. In many cases the king was also the 
lord of the manor, and then all the dues had to be 
paid to him or to his representative the sheriff. 
These royal charges were often the most trouble- 
some ones, for the sheriffs were guilty of extortion- 
ate overcharges as well as of keeping back the 
money paid to them for repairing roads and 
bridges. It was therefore a great gain to the 
townsmen if they could obtain the privilege of 
collecting the dues themselves and becoming 
collectively responsible for their payment. They 
were commuting their labour services for money 
payment wherever they could do so, and in the 
same way they began to buy from king or manorial 
lord exemptions from the dues levied upon them. 

It was fortunate for England’s future that very 
many important towns were on the royal estates, 
Rights and ^ or > generally speaking, it was easier 
privileges to gain this right from the king than 
of citizens. f rom other manorial holders . The 

king was not a resident, and his association with 



A MEDIEVAL TOWN. A REPRESENTATION OF LONDON AliOUT I4OO A. I). IW’ h {hay, phot. 

The town is walled and sut rounded by a moat The position of the gates is clearly marked. No pait of the town is f.u fiom 
the open country. Old St. Paul's marks almost the westerly limit of mediaeval London, and the 'lower is an lmpoitant fourths on 
the eastern, seaward, side. 

{Fro/// a pn tare in the London Museum , by permission of the Keefer 0/ the Museum.') 
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the manor was therefore less close and strict. In 
the time of the Crusades, when lords of manors 
required ready money to equip forces for the war, 
many towns gained their freedom ; the craze for 
dress and fine living helped in the same direction. 
The grant of freedom took the form of a charter 
obtained either by an immediate money payment 
which freed them once and for all ; or by an 
immediate payment or fine followed by additional 
annual payments. The possession of a charter 
added greatly to the dignity of a township. It 
was now a town which managed its own affairs 
and possessed very definite rights and privileges ; 
it had become a liber bnrgns, or free town. The 
whole body of the citizens was now responsible for 
its good government, and for the dues which had 
to be paid. Hence the towmship was a corporate 
town. Those who owned houses and land, and 
were therefore in a position to pay their share in 
the dues to be collected, were burghers or freemen 
of the town. At first there was a tendency to 
admit burgesses freely. Wealthy traders and 
craftsmen, aliens and freedmen, were enfranchised 
in public meeting, on paying the necessary fees 
and naming townsmen who were willing to act as 
securities for them. And the privileges to which 
they were admitted were no small ones. They 
gained the right to trade on very favourable 
terms as compared with the outsider, terms 
which only citizens could obtain, and such rights 
as these were eagerly sought for. On the other 
hand, there were duties to perform which were not 
always pleasant ones ; they had to share in the 

VOL. i. — 4 
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protection of their town ; to take their turn as 
watchmen in keeping the peace ; to serve on the 
juries and attend the courts ; even to act as tax 
collectors if called upon to do so, and be responsible 
for the money to be collected. 

These early towns would, of course, appear very 
small as compared with our modern factory towns. 
Size of Most of the inhabitants were holders of 
the early land on the common fields around the 
towns. town, and sent out their cattle and 
pigs daily to the common pastures. London with 
something like 25,000 inhabitants was quite an 
exceptional town, and correspondingly important 
in the government of England. York and Bristol 
may have had about 10,000 inhabitants, but the 
ordinary town was a small one with a population 
of only some 2000 to 4000 people. 

With independence, however, whether partial 
or complete, some scheme of local government 
Methods was obviously necessary. In the earliest 
of town days the townsmen had attended to 
government. i oca j[ b us i ne ss at their town meetings 
or borough-moots, which met two or three times 
a year. Many had also been accustomed to the 
control of the king’s sheriff or the steward of a 
manorial lord, and wherever there was a market, 
a king’s officer, the port-reeve, had looked after the 
interests of the king. Now that the towns were 
free they established their own systems of local 
government ; and made their own by-laws or town 
laws, for the good government of their borough, 
for the control of its trade, the administration of 
its property, its defence against enemies, and the 
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pleadings in its courts of justice. When a new 
town required a constitution it generally copied 
the regulations of some existing corporate town ; 
thus many towns, including Oxford and Win- 
chester, modelled themselves on London, others 
upon Oxford or Winchester ; London probably 
owed its system of government to the example of 
Rouen, which had in turn copied from elsewhere. 

During the twelfth century these independent 
boroughs were freely established. The great 
English increase in the trade in wool gave 
towns or fresh life and additional importance 
communes. to man y 0 f them, and in the thirteenth 
century we find that many English towns have 
become communes , or self-governing corporations 
under the direction of a mayor, portreeve, or other 
chief officer. He is aided by a number of aider- 
men, and to these are added at a later date a 
number of common councillors. The chief officer 
presides at the meetings of the burgesses and in 
the local courts ; he is also the representative and 
spokesman of the town on all important occasions. 
The aldermen are his assistants, and, where the 
town is divided into wards for its better defence 
and government, each alderman becomes respon- 
sible for the control of his particular ward . 

When freedom had been thus obtained, the 
burgesses were very anxious to prevent outsiders 
Exclusive ^ rom sharing in the privileges for which 
policy they themselves were paying. Now 
of the one great idea of the Middle Ages is 

w * the idea of corporate responsibility, 

of combining together to get what is wanted or to 
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keep to oneself that which is already obtained. 
Such combinations had always been popular 
with the English. The old English had had their 
religious gilds or associations in which they had 
united for charitable purposes, collecting fees 
which were spent in helping members in times of 
sickness or other need, or in paying burial fees 
and ensuring the performance of masses for the 

The ilds dead. gdds had also their social 

8 ’ side, and members could meet together 

for feasting and social life generally. These non- 
industrial gilds remained throughout the Middle 
Ages. In addition there were Frith-gilds, or 
guilds for the maintenance of peace (Old English, 
fri & , peace), whose members became collectively re- 
sponsible for the good conduct of all the gildsmen, 
and paid fees which were used to help members in 
legal troubles. 

In similar fashion we find the traders and 
craftsmen of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 

The Gild combining into gilds for the protec- 

Merchant. tion of their special interests. Before 
the end of the eleventh century the gild mer- 
chant, which had for its object the protection of 
the trading interests of the townspeople, had 
become a feature of English town life. Through- 
out the twelfth century the charters of the towns 
granted to the burgesses their right to such gilds 
merchant, in the interests of their trade. These 
gilds controlled all the buying and selling within 
the town, except the trade in food, which was left 
free of tolls and charges. Their president and 
his wardens and council watched carefulty over all 
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the town trade in the interests of the gild members. 
The}" prevented illegal transactions such as fore- 
stalling , that is, buying goods on the way to 
market in order to get them more cheaply ; re- 
grating, buying up all the goods in the market, 
to sell them again at a higher price ; and en- 
grossing, or holding back goods for a rise in prices. 
They watched over the transactions of foreigners 
or men from other boroughs, and aliens or traders 
from other countries. These could only trade 
between certain hours of the day and must first 
obtain the necessary licence and pay the tolls 
demanded. They also entered into treaties with 
the gilds merchant of other towns, granting to 
their members privileges of trade in return for 
privileges received ; and they looked after the 
recovery of debts and safeguarded the interests of 
their members when they were trading in other 
towns . 

Nor did they forget that, however exclusive 
they might be in dealing with outsiders, they were 
themselves a brotherhood. Social life was not 
neglected. Meetings were preceded or followed 
by feasting and drinking. Any member who made 
a good bargain at the expense of the outsider was 
expected to share it with all the other members. 
Money was paid from the gild chest to help the 
sick and needy. Any member who had met with 
losses from illness or fire or other mischance would 
receive a grant of money to start him again. Fines 
were inflicted for breaches of regulations, and in the 
last resort an unworthy member was expelled. It 
was one of the most honourable ambitions of the 
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citizen to obtain a position of importance in his 
gild and among his fellow-citizens. 

Gilds possessed of powers such as these naturally 
became very important organisations, for they were 
strong enough to compel any one they wished to 
enter their fraternity or be ruined in his trade. At 
last gildsmen and burgesses became for the most 
part identical, and the officers of the gild were in 
many cases the officers of the corporation. Hence 
there was a tendency for the two bodies to become 
closely associated, gild rule and corporate rule 
were not always distinguishable, the gild-hall might 
become the town-hall, and town business be trans- 
acted there. If an overlord still retained much 
of his authority, as was sometimes the case in 
towns under ecclesiastical control, the gild was 
often the only organisation which could do battle 
on behalf of the townsmen’s liberties, and so it 
gained considerably in importance in such town- 
ships. 

The primary object of the gild merchant was the 
protection of the trading interests of its members ; 

The and the term merchant included e-very 
Craft Gild. one w h 0 traded, both great and small. 
Craftsmen were freely admitted to the gild, for 
the craftsmen also were traders or merchants who 
bought the raw material of their particular industry 
and sold the finished product in their shops or stalls. 
The only craftsmen who were likely to be excluded 
were the bodies of alien immigrants settled in 
some of the towns under the direct protection of 
the Crown for the development of certain industries. 
As industries developed and became more and 
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more specialised, the craftsmen working in a 
particular industry began to form gilds of their 
own. We first hear of these craft gilds in the 
twelfth century, the oldest are gilds of weavers. 
It may be that the earliest of them were formed by 
the companies of aliens, especially Flemings, who 
settled in England during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries and developed our woollen industry. 
These aliens were under the king’s special pro- 
tection wherever they lived, and could easily get 
a charter of gild incorporation from him. It is 
characteristic of the earliest craft gilds that they 
were not part of the administrative machinery of 
the town as the gilds merchant were, but 
associations with charters often granted only 
for a limited period, and depending upon the 
payment of a yearly sum of money to the 
Crown. 

It has been suggested that the origin of the craft 
gilds is to be found in the exclusion of craftsmen from 
the gild merchant by the more prosperous 
between 3 merchants . But though this is true of 
Merchant some of the cities of the Continent, 
Craft^Gild there seems no evidence to show that 
it is true of England. There was no 
rivalry of necessity between these two types of 
gild. The merchant gild looked after the general 
trade monopoly of the town ; the craft gild 
attended to the interests of the workers in a special 
industry. In many cases the craft gilds came into 
existence as branches of the merchant gild, in 
some cases they ultimately replaced the gild 
merchant by a general gild in which all the craft 
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fraternities were represented . They developed 
rapidly in England, and by the fourteenth century 
were doing much of the work done formerly by 
the gild merchant. All had to be chartered 
gilds, for adulterine, or unchartered, gilds might 
be suppressed at any time. Some got their 
charters from the king, others from the civic 
authority. 

Ea?ch gild confined its membership to the one 
group of craftsmen it represented, whether weavers, 
The work cordwainers, skinners, glovers, or work- 
of the ers in some other craft. Membership 
Craft Gilds. was 0 p en a t first to all who could do 
good work, members of the gild bearing testimony 
to their ability. In time all new members were 
expected to have served an apprenticeship to the 
craft before admission. The interests of all the 
members, whether members, journeymen, or 
apprentices, were watched over, strict regulations 
governed their work, the hours of labour were 
fixed, the quality of the material and of the finished 
product was 11 overlooked ” ; a fair price for the 
completed article was fixed ; wardens were ap- 
pointed to see that all the regulations were properly 
carried out. Nor were the gilds only interested 
in craftsmanship and craft products. Here also 
the idea of brotherhood was a living one, there 
was money for the old and the sick, there were 
pensions for the widows, and funeral expenses for 
those who died poor. Those who fell on evil days 
were helped to a fresh start, and if a man fell ill in 
the middle of his task he could rely upon his 
brother gildsmen finishing his work so that he 
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should not lose the profit of what he had already- 
done. Gild meetings also helped to cultivate social 
life and good fellowship. But we shall see some- 
thing more of the working of these gilds in succeed- 
ing chapters. 



CHAPTER V. 

A Mediaeval Town at Work. 

Let us pay a visit in fancy to some English town 
of the fourteenth century, that we may see the 
A townspeople at their daily work. We 
fourteenth- approach the town through the meadows 
century and cornfields which belong to the 
w ' burgesses and are being farmed on the 
open-field system. The cowherd and swineherd 
have already collected the cattle and pigs of the 
townsmen and have driven them out into the 
fields for the day, and some of the men and women 
are at work upon their pieces of land, for town life 
is not yet divorced from agriculture. The distant 
town presents a pleasing picture as we ride towards 
it. The plastered houses have been whitewashed, 
and there is little smoke to blacken them, so that 
all gleams white in the sunlight, and the high 
pitched roofs and gables of the houses, and the 
church towers and spires form an inviting spectacle. 
No wonder that Londoners in 1306 tried to prevent 
the use of coal because of the nuisance of its dirt 
and smell. 

As we get nearer we see that the town is walled, 

and it is well for us that it is daytime, for at 

ss 
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sunset the gates are shut and are then kept closed 
until sunrise. There are no lanterns to light the 
streets, the curfew rings at eight or nine o'clock, 
and after that no one should be out of doors ; the 
ale-houses are closed and the townspeople go to 
bed. Other people besides ourselves are moving 
towards the town gate, for it is market day. There 
are merchants with goods upon pack-horses and 
pedlars with their packs upon their backs ; country 
people are bringing their cows, pigs, sheep, and 
lambs for sale, the country women are carrying 
baskets of eggs and butter on their heads. All 
these will have to pay toll at the gate before they 
are allowed to take their goods inside the town* 

But now we have crossed the drawbridge over 
the moat or ditch, have passed the strong gate with 
its overhanging portcullis, and have been 

1 s s lee s -j. 0 t own> We are j n n0 

hurry to reach the market, so may look around. 
The streets are narrow and very dirty. They seem 
to be the usual place in which to throw all kinds of 
rubbish from house and shop. Here the butcher’s 
waste has been thrown out ; there a carpenter has 
been at work in the streets and has left his rubbish 
behind him. Dogs run about and play the part of 
scavengers ; pigs, too, are allowed to wander at 
large and feed upon the garbage ; indeed, they 
became so great a nuisance in London that men 
were appointed in 1292 to kill all found loose in the 
streets, except the pigs of St. Anthony’s Hospital, 
for these were still exempted for the sake of charity. 

The roads are in a very bad state, though there 
are rates and tolls to provide the means of repair. 
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and the burgesses are sometimes called out to help 
in mending them. There are no pavements for the 
foot passengers, and only the most important 
streets are paved with large stones. The road 
slopes both wa 3 r s to an open gutter or kennel 
along the middle, or there may be such a gutter 
on each side. Down these the dirt is carried, and 
a heavy shower of rain is a great boon, for it 
washes away the dirt to the town ditch. Hence 
it is not surprising that plague is frequent in dry 
seasons. Luckily there are still plenty of gardens 
and other open spaces within the town, and no part 
of it is far away from the open country, or serious 
plague might readily result. 

The houses vary considerably in size. In the 
narrow back lanes are huts of wood and plaster or 

and houses muc ^ thatched with reeds or straw. 

They are the homes of the poorest people, 
who live in mise^q squalor, and disease. These 
houses are generally of one story only, though 
some have a solar approached by an outside 
stair. Wherever there are upper rooms these 
project over the lower ones, and the roofs are 
always high pitched. The lower and upper rooms 
are often separate tenements. Glass is still very 
rare and the windows are shuttered. As we 
move along we pass the houses of the craftsmen 
whom we can see busy at their work. Men of 
the same craft live together in the same street. 
This is very helpful to the wardens of the craft 
gilds, for their supervision is rendered easier and 
more effective. Here is Bowyer’s Row, there is 
Candlewick Street, farther on are Tanner’s Lane 
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and Glover Street. The houses here are built 
with the gable end toward the street, and so have 
but a narrow frontage. The ground-floor is often 
raised a foot or two above the level of the street, 
and is approached by stone steps running along 
A the wall. Here the craftsman and his 
craftsman’s journeymen and apprentices are at 
home. WO rk, and round the room are some of 
the finished or partly finished products of their 
craft. The large window shutter has been let 
down and forms a counter on which some of the 
goods are exposed for sale. But much of the work 
is done to order, and the customer in many cases 
supplies his own material. Thus there is no great 
quantity of goods on show, though the craftsman 
may have some completed work by him, which he 
is intending to take to market or fair to be sold. 
Under his shop is a large cellar, to which access 
is obtained from the street. It serves him as a 
very convenient storehouse for the materials of 
his trade. His large living room is either at the 
back of his shop or else above it ; the apprentices 
and journeymen may not only work in the shop 
but may have to sleep in it too. At the back of 
the house is his garden, and the well which provides 
water for the family. There is no public water 
supply, and we may meet with water-sellers calling 
out their ware before we leave the town. 

Notice how large a part the hand plays in the 
work that is done. There are few machines. 
Craftsmen This work is really handicraft, and the 
at work, craftsman is evidently proud of it and 
greatly interested in it, for he directs our attention 
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Some of the houses are imposing mansions with 
extended frontage and large halls, but there are not 
Famous man Y °f these in a single town. The 
merchants next century will see much rebuilding 
at home. an d enlarging in this direction. These 
largest houses are the homes of the most important 
merchants, such as Sir Richard Whittington, mercer 
of London ; or the De la Poles of Hull ; or Henry 
Picard, vintner, Lord Mayor of London in 1357, 
and the entertainer in 1 363 of the kings of England 
France, Scotland, and Cyprus at a feast held in his 
house. Such merchants have among their appren- 
tices the younger sons of good county families who 
are seeking a fortune in trade. Men like these are 
beginning to be traders on a large and important 
scale, merchant princes who will rise to positions 
of great importance in the government of the 
town and the nation, and will ultimately join the 
ranks of the nobility and country gentry. 

In the best of the houses the party walls are 
built of stone to the height of 16 feet, and only 
The danger the upper story is of wood. This 
of fire. better building is useful against fire, 
one of the greatest dangers of the mediaeval town. 
In London special precautions are taken against 
fire. The citizens are encouraged to use stone ; 
baking and brewing at night are carefully regulated ; 
a tubful of water is kept before each house ; and 
in every ward the alderman is provided with a 
proper hook and cord for pulling down the houses 
on fire. 

Let us now join the people who are hastening 
to the market-place. Notice how they are dressed. 
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We cannot fail to see the clergy, friars, and monks 
moving amid the throng. We may chance to see 
Dress of the an alderman in red robe lined with fur, 
townspeople, his silver girdle holding inkhorn, purse, 
and rosary, or some craftsmen going to a meeting 
of their fraternity in their gild livery, of which both 
they and their wives are very proud. The silver 
ornaments on their knives, girdles, and pouches 
show that these are no common workers. The 
townspeople generally have long gowns of various 
colours, girdled at the waist, and all carry a dagger 
or a sword. The commonest head covering is a 
hood, but some of the merchants have large 
Flemish beaver hats. Their costume includes a 
long tunic embroidered at the edges, and having 
flowing sleeves . Their boots are good and neat and 
made of best Cordovan leather, and over all is a 
long flowing cloak opening to the right to leave the 
right arm free, for brawls are only too frequent and 
one walks prepared. Poorer men have short tunics 
and long hose, and their heads are capped or 
hooded. The colours of all these garments are 
brighter and gayer than men wear nowadays. 

The women often have long trailing dresses with 
flowing sleeves, especially those whose husbands 
are becoming of importance in the town. Poorer 
women are content with gowns reaching to their 
feet and shorter tunics over them. The long 
plaits of hair and the wimple are passing away 
before more fantastic hair dressing and kerchiefs 
and gold lace : Chaucer's Wife of Bath had finely 
woven kerchiefs under a hat as broad as a shield. 

The market-place is a large open space close by 
vol. 1.— 5 
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the parish church. Many of the earliest markets 
and fairs were held in the churchyards until 
an Act of Parliament of the reign of 
The market , ^ warc j j prevented it. The large 

market cross marks the place, and some of the 
butter-women are seated around the base of the 
cross with their baskets opened on the ground 
before them. The weekly market is of great 
importance to the town. Already it is displac- 
ing the annual fair, for it is much more con- 
venient to be able to buy goods weekly than 
only once a year. These markets were originally 
the king’s property, though he generally granted 
the rights to some lord of the manor, or abbey, 
or to the town inhabitants themselves. Whoever 
possesses the rights obtains a considerable sum of 
money weekly by way of market tolls. We can see 
the collectors of the tolls moving among the stalls, 
and near the centre of the market is the toll-booth, 
where the chief officer sits. 

Some of the merchants have booths or wooden 
sheds in which to display their wares, others have 
stalls sta ^ s J others, again, have spread their 
goods upon the ground. But all have to 
pay a toll for their stand ; though the members of 
the gild merchant will get their stand free of toll if 
the town is the owner of the market rights. All 
sellers of the same kinds of goods collect together 
in one part of the market. In London the great 
market or Chepe occupied the open space to the 
east of St. Paul’s Churchyard, along both sides of 
the modern Cheapside ; and the names of the 
streets branching from this highway, Bread Street, 
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Milk Street, Honey Lane, Wood Street, Ironmonger 
Lane, Old Change, and so on, still remind us of the 
lines of booths and stalls. 

Another important feature of the market is the 
public weighing machine. This machine, which 
public probably in the form of a weighing 
weighing beam or steelyard, may even be affixed 
machine. wall of the church. It is the 

standard weight of the town, and whatever weights 
the townspeople use, whether metal weights or 
large stones, must agree with it, as must their 
measures with the official yard measure and bushel 
kept with it. It is one of the duties of the mayor 
to see that the weights and measures used in the 
town are regularly tested and adjusted. 

The mayor too had important duties connected 
with the sale of food. The price of victuals was 
regulated by Acts of Parliament, and the 
of the mayor had to see that these Acts were 

sale of enforced . Assizes 1 of Bread and Ale 

food ' attempted to fix a scale of prices 
at which these commodities should be sold and the 
quality at which they should be supplied. The 
price of bread was to vary with the price of wheat, 
of ale with the price of barley and malt. When 
corn was dearer the farthing loaf weighed less than 
when corn was cheaper, the change being made 
in the weight of the loaf and not in its price. Any 
attempts at adulteration or the production of 

1 Assize (from Old French, assise , the act of sitting) means (i) a 
sitting; (2) a thing settled, an assessment, the decree or edict 
made at a sitting. Hence its use here as equivalent practically to 
statute. 
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inferior quality were heavily punished. A baker 
who gave short weight was drawn through the 
streets on a hurdle with his loaves tied round his 
neck. The seller of bad ale or wine might be 
compelled to drink a part of it, and the remainder 
was then poured over him. Many of the alehouses 
were merely basement cellars and their keepers 
generally women. Each ale-wife brewed her own 
ale. The official ale-taster or ale-conner came to 
test it, and if it were of inferior quality she could 
be fined or placed in the pillory. The usual price 
of ale was from fd. to i|d. per gallon for the best, 
and id. to id. per gallon for the second quality. 
Wine taverns were always separate establishments 
from the ale-houses . Sometimes the mayor, especi- 
ally if he were associated by trade with the sale of 
food-stuffs, did not perform his duties honestly and 
the people suffered, and there were often feuds in the 
the towns between the victualling gilds and the 
people generally. 

There are plenty of cook-shops too at which we 
may buy food, cooked meat or fish or fowls ; in fact, 

there is every opportunity for the towns- 

os e ries. p eQ p| e k U y f or ]^ ome use [f they 

happen to receive an unexpected visitor. Here, 
again, there are careful regulations ; butchers are not 
allowed to sell cooked meats, nor is it possible to 
buy wine in the cook-shops. But these cook- 
shops are now being replaced by hostelries where 
guests may be lodged and supplied with food and 
wine. Fish is an important article of diet, and 
there are two distinct gilds of fishmongers — the 
salt fishmongers who sell the fresh fish, and 
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the stock fishmongers who trade in the dried 
varieties. 

The gild-hall or town-hall, as the case may be, is 
not far from the market-place. It is built of wood 
The or of stone, and, after the church, is the 
town-hall. m0 st imposing building in the town. 
There may be both town-hall and gild-hall ; in 
the largest town the more important gilds may 
each possess a separate hall. There are shops 
along the ground-floor of the hall, and the chambers 
of the gild corporation are in the upper story. 
Occasionally we may find the town-hall over one of 
the gates of the city, as at Lincoln ; sometimes, 
as at Canterbury and Warwick, there may be a 
church on the wall at the gate, or the gate may 
be used as a prison, as Newgate in London was. 

Some of the largest towns were chosen by the 
king to be staple towns, that is, towns to which 
The staple sta P^ e ( or principal) commodities 

and staple of the realm had to be brought for sale or 
towns. export. Wool, woolfells, that is, sheep- 
skins which still retained their wool, leather, tin, 
and lead were England’s staple wares at this time, 
and certain merchants, known as Staplers or 
Merchants of the Staple, had the sole right of 
exporting them. Government regulated the trade 
and directed its course, partly perhaps to help by 
bringing buyers and sellers together at appointed 
times and places, but especially to ensure the 
collection of the customary duties. At times the 
staple town was on the Continent, in 1341 it was 
fixed at Bruges, in 1363 at Calais. At other times 
it was in England ; ten towns were named as staple 
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towns in 1353, including Newcastle, Norwich, 
Westminster, and Bristol. 

Under Edward I . and Edward III. much was done 
to encourage foreign trade, and alien traders and 
Alien craftsmen were welcomed by them, 
merchants. The craftsmen were settled in various 
towns under the king's protection, the merchants 
were often granted settlements where they lived 
under their own rules of government, free from the 
ordinary regulations of the town. They elected 
a governor from among their number, and settled 
their own disputes and protected their goods much 
as a merchant gild might do. The most important 
settlement of this kind was the London Steelyard, 
a settlement of merchants from the German towns 
which formed the Hanseatic League. The Steel- 
yard was situated on the banks of the Thames, 
where Cannon Street station now is, and the 
Hansards 1 brought there for distribution wheat, 
rye, and other grain, cables, ropes, masts, pitch, 
tar, flax and hemp ; and exported wool and cloth. 

In fact, much of the export trade was in the 
hands of German, Flemish, and Italian aliens, who 
Exports brought into England the finer Flemish 
and cloths, or the silks of Southern Europe 
imports. Qr fo e spices of the far East. The 
merchants of Bordeaux brought wine and corn 
and took back wool, herrings, and lead ; Spanish 
traders brought fine Cordovan leathers, better and 

1 Hanse (from Middle High German, hanse, a fellowship or 
association) was in current use in the Middle Ages to signify a 
company or gild of merchants. Thus the Gild Merchant of a town 
is sometimes spoken of as the Hanse. 
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softer than our English tanners could produce. 
Some English towns also were now famous for 
their wares, and Lincoln scarlet cloth and Kendal 
green, Norfolk worsteds, Sheffield cutlery, and 
English gold and silver smithing were becoming 
well known everywhere. 

Much of this trade was carried on at the great 
annual fairs, which were older than the markets, 
The and had been of great value in extending 

annual commerce. They seem generally to have 
fairs. arisen in connection with religious 
festivals, and occurred in many cases on or near 
the feast of the patron saint of the parish church. 
Like the market they were often the private right 
of some individual or corporation, who took the 
tolls ; the shopkeepers were often compelled to 
close their shops while the fair lasted, so as not to 
injure its trade. They were often held outside the 
town on ground specially preserved for the purpose : 
Winchester Fair was held on St. Giles’s Hill; the 
famous Stourbridge Fair in the open fields outside 
Cambridge; St. Bartholomew Fair just outside 
the wall of London in Smithfield. 

The fair was like a very large market except 
that it lasted continuously for a given number of 
days, and tended to attract certain classes of 
goods. Winchester Fair was noted for wool and 
woollen goods; Stourbridge Fair attracted merchants 
and produce from all parts of Europe ; Bartholomew 
Fair was famous for its sales of cloth. The 
opening of the fair was proclaimed by the ringing 
of the town bell or the blowing of trumpets. 
Special courts were set up, while the fair lasted, 
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to administer merchant law in all disputes between . 
traders. These courts were presided over by the 
bailiffs or other officers of the fair, and were known 
as Courts of Pie-powder, from the French pied- 
poudreux , dusty-footed ; wayfarers and itinerant 
merchants beng often spoken of as dusty- foots. All 
classes of persons visited the fairs : merchants of 
many countries brought goods for sale and took 
English goods away with them ; shopkeepers 
obtained at them their supplies for the next twelve 
months ; many non-buyers, both rich and poor, 
came as spectators ; and minstrels, jugglers and 
other entertainers were present to provide them 
with “ all the fun of the fair.” 

Such markets and fairs were helpful alike to 
buyer and seller. Merchants and craftsmen could 
display their goods in safety, and buyers were 
encouraged to buy when the transaction was a 
public one. Buying in open market, or in market 
overt , gave the customer some confidence that the 
goods were genuine and that the seller had not come 
by them dishonestly. One difficulty was the 
presence of bad or debased coins, frequently those 
of foreign nations. A silver penny was tlie 
English coin most generally used, but Edward III. 
introduced gold nobles and florins into circulation. 
Money changing was an important occupation 
and a difficult task when foreign money of doubtful 
value was freely used. Difficulties also arose 
from the custom of clipping and sweating the coins 
and so reducing their value, and heavy penalties 
were inflicted for these breaches of the law. 

But in spite of all drawbacks the markets and 
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fairs prospered and trade developed fast. In the 
thirteenth century alone there were royal grants 
of no less than 3300 fairs and markets, and 
1560 more were added during the fourteenth 
century. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A Medieval Town at Play. 

We have now shared in the work-a-day life of the 
town, but we must not be led to suppose from what 
The town we have seen that the life of the citizen 
.at play. was one 0 f a ll work and no play. 
Boys and girls, apprentices and burgesses, all 
had their times of relaxation, their holy-days or 
holidays when work was put aside and amusement 
and revelry became the order of the day. Nor 
was this revelry always of a refined nature, for our 
forefathers were inclined to be harsh and even 
brutal in their amusements. The presence of an 
open space known as the Bull Ring in some of our 
towns to-day bears witness to the extent to which 
bull-baiting was practised, and men and women 
alike enjoyed such spectacles as bull-baiting, bear- 
baiting, boar-fighting, cock-fighting, and the throw- 
ing at cock and hens loosely attached to stakes 
fixed in the ground. 

But all their amusements were not of this type. 
Many of them were similar to those we have 
Holiday already described in speaking of village 
festivals. life, an( j were similarly associated with 
special church festivals or with special seasons of 
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the year. Most towns and villages had their own 
celebration of the vigil or wake of the feast of the 
saint to whom their parish church was dedicated. 
Hock-tide was observed in town and country alike, 
though in the towns it had sometimes to be pro- 
hibited. Shrove Tuesday, Corpus Christi, and 
other church festivals were carefully observed. 
On the morning of Shrove Tuesday the school- 
boys took their gamecocks to school and spent the 
morning in cock-fighting ; after dinner they 
went out into the open fields and played games 
of football and other sports. The girls went out 
to skip and dance ; ninepins, battledore and 
shuttlecock, hoops and tops were also popular ; 
and many of the older people found enjoyment 
in watching the young at play. There were days 
too when football might be played in the town 
streets, all the youth of the town sharing in the 
struggle, as is still the custom in a few towrns to-day. 
But in the larger towns this speedily became a 
nuisance and had to be suppressed. 

The defence of the town was always an important 
matter, especially if it was a coast town, and all 
Military able-bodied townsmen were expected 
sports. to share in its protection. The Fridays 
in Lent were used to practise the arts of war, 
sometimes by shooting at the butts with bow and 
arrow, sometimes by organising sham fights . Every 
Sunday the citizens were expected to spend some 
time in archery ; laws were passed ordering them 
to leave their football, tennis, and such amusements, 
and practise archery instead. Twice every year a 
muster-at-arms took place. All the townspeople 
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assembled In the market-place or other appointed 
spot, armed for the fray with as good armour and 
weapons as they could afford, from the poor man’s 
axe or hammer to the richer citizen’s coat of mail, 
sword, and bow and arrows. All through the 
summer, while the boys whipped their tops or 
played at bat and ball, the youths played games 
which helped to strengthen them and fit them for 
military service, their games including jumping, 
dancing, wrestling, casting the stone, quarter-staff, 
and archery. Sometimes valuable prizes were 
given, a silver horn for the best archer, or a ram 
for the best wrestler. For those who could afford 
to fight on horseback there was the quintain — a 
beam of wood revolving round a pivot on top of a 
post, and having a shield at one end and a bag of 
sand at the other. Each rider tilted at the shield, 
and the careless tilter, who failed to hit the shield 
squarely, was laughed at, while he that was slow 
of pace was hit by the bag of sand as it swung 
round under the force of his blow. Horse races 
were another favourite amusement, and the 
wealthier men and women rode out into the 
country to hunt and hawk. Tournaments also 
were attended by the people of town and country 
alike. 

At Easter, especially, London youths were fond 
of tilting in boats upon the Thames. They either 

Water engaged in mimic battle or tilted at a 

games. shield hung on a pole fixed in mid- 
stream. A youth armed with a lance would 
enter a boat without oars and allow himself 
to be carried down by the current towards the 
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Notice the dresses of monks and nuns, and of the people ^enerallv The 
rims of the cart-wheels are protected by means of projecLu nmls The ’ 
are using the cross-bow, not the usual English long-bow 
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shield. His object was to break his lance by 
striking the shield full and clean, and failure to do 
this often resulted in his being jerked overboard, 
to the great amusement of the spectators who 
gathered on London Bridge and along the banks. 
In winter the presence of ice allowed of much 
sliding and skating. The earliest English skates 
were made of the shin bones of animals, and the 
skater helped himself along by using an iron-shod 
pole. Another favourite amusement was to use 
a large and smooth piece of ice as a seat, on which 
a boy or girl sat, to be drawn along by a number of 
companions who ran across the ice hand in hand. 

The vigils of certain feast days, such as St. 
John’s Eve and St. Peter’s Eve, were also observed , 
The townspeople decorated their doors 
east ays. an( ^ h ouse fronts with green boughs, 
festoons, and garlands of flowers interspersed with 
oil lamps. These lamps were lighted in the even- 
ing, when sweet bread and good ale were placed 
out of doors before the houses for all to share. 
Some of the summer vigils were made occasions 
for bonfires, which also served the useful purpose 
of fumigating the streets of the town. On May- 
day all went out into the open country 
May- ay. before ^he dawn “ to fetch in May.” 
Flowers, green boughs, and hawthorn branches 
were gathered, and were brought home at day- 
break, amid joy and merriment, to decorate the 
houses. The May-pole was set up with much 
rejoicing in some open space, and the day was 
spent in archery, morris dancing, and other pas- 
times and amusements. 
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Once every year came the important ceremony 
of beating the bounds. The common lands 
Beating around the town were very valuable 
the property, and it was necessary to see 
bounds, ^at the landmarks were not removed, 
and to establish the town's right to its territory. 
Hence each year on Holy Thursday the town 
officials, the priest, and many of the people 
marched in procession around the boundaries of 
the town or parish, and saw that all were correct 
and duly marked out. This event, like so many 
others, would also furnish an opportunity for the 
citizens to spend a social evening together, 
probably in the form of a supper or at the very 
least a “ drinking." The gathering in of the 
harvests too meant change of occupation if not 
holiday for many of the townspeople. Appren- 
tices and servants who could be spared from their 
crafts were compelled by law to help in this work, 
and the long vacation or summer holiday of the 
universities was probably arranged to allow the 
students to share in the task. 

Fairs and tournaments were also holidays for 
many of the people, and jugglers, acrobats, 
The fun of jesters, and minstrels were present to 
: the fair, amuse the spectators. There were 

f women w r ho could balance themselves head down- 
ward with the palms of their hands upon two 
sword points, others who could perform feats of 
juggling and balancing while walking on stilts, 
and there were also the ever welcome story tellers 
and ballad singers. All kinds of food and drink 
could be obtained, and some of the fairs became 
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noted for some special kind of cake or other food- 
stuff. 

Minstrelsy and ballad singing were popular 
everywhere. Many towns supported their own 
minstrels, harpers, pipers, or singers. 
Minstrelsy. an( ^ these stayed at home through the 
dark winter days and helped to amuse the citizens. 
But when spring came these entertainers left their 
homes and journeyed from town to town and from 
fair to fair. Wherever they went they could count 
on a warm welcome, and they were often rewarded 
at the public expense for their efforts. 

Pageants and processions of all kinds were 
extremely popular. Coronations, royal marriages, 
the births of princes, visits of royal 
Pageantry. p ersona g eSj ne ws of victories, or even 

the appointment of a new mayor, all offered oppor- 
tunities for shows of this type. The streets were 
decorated and a procession was formed in which 
the municipal officers, in all the glory of their 
robes of office, took a very prominent place, while 
the gildsmen in their liveries, and carrying 
pictures or images of the patron saints of their 
gilds, were also an important part of the spectacle. 
The gilds too had their own special festival 
days, and after 1311 when the great festival of 
Corpus Christi was firmly established in honour 
of the consecrated Host, this feast day became 
in England the great opportunity for gild display. 
The festival was held about eight weeks after 
Easter, and was therefore always near mid- 
summer, when long days and June weather 
would help to make it a success. The feast 
vol. 1 . — 6 
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was celebrated with music and procession, flowers 
were strewn along the streets, and the citizens 
decorated their houses. In many towns there 
was a special gild, the gild of Corpus Chris ti, 
composed of the most important citizens, to 
manage the procession, in which the churches 
also shared. 

The performance of outdoor plays dealing with 
religious subjects was also associated with the 
feast of Corpus Christi and the preceding 
and 6 feast of Whitsuntide. In early days 
mystery the clergy sought to impress important 
P a Y s • religious truths upon the people’s minds 
b3^ means of simple tableaux or dramatic repre- 
sentations, just as they used wall-paintings and 
stained glass windows for the same purpose. 
These simple representations were associated with 
the special festival concerned, a tableau of the birth 
of Christ at Christmas, the placing of the crucifix 
with a portion of the Host within a specialty built 
sepulchre at Easter, a representation of some 
incident associated with the life of a saint upon his 
special day, and so on. As such they were solely 
the work of the priests and their assistants, and 
were performed within the church itself or in the 
churchyard . 

In England, however, these representations 
passed out of the hands of the clergy and became 
one of the duties of the gilds of the town. These 
shared the work of preparation and the cost of 
production. This division of labour resulted in the 
development of the performances into a sequence 
of plays upon Biblical subjects, which might 
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commence with a representation of the creation of 
the world,' pass in review the chief events of the 
Old and New Testaments, and conclude with the 
spectacle of the Last Judgment. In the fourteenth 
century such plays were of two main types, miracle 
plays which illustrated some event in the life of a 
saint, and mystery plays which were associated 
with Scriptural history. 

We are fortunate enough to possess play cycles, 
belonging to the towns of Chester, Coventry, 
their York, and Wakefield respectively, and 
preparation ; it is interesting to know that there was 
a representation of the Coventry cycle as late as 
1580, when Shakespeare was sixteen years of age 
and lived not far away. Each individual play 
was comparatively short, and the total number in 
a cycle varied with the number of gilds. The 
plays were allotted as much as possible in terms 
of the work of the gilds ; thus we find that the 
shipwrights of York presented the scene of the 
building of the Ark ; the fishmongers and mariners 
were responsible for the play of Noah in the Ark ; 
the goldsmiths and moneylenders staged the visit 
of the Kings of the East with their presents to the 
infant Christ. No expense was spared in making 
the plays successful, and the gilds vied with one 
another in their respective shares of the production. 
The stage properties were made of good material, 
and were carefully painted and gilded. Splendid 
dresses were worn by royal characters, and the 
whole presentation was made as realistic as 
possible. 

Many of the plays combined the greatest rever- 
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ence with rude fun and coarse buffoone^, which 
served to relieve the situation from too tragic a 
severity, and kept it true to life in its passage from 
jest to earnest and from laughter to tears. Certain 
scenes and characters were always expected to 
provide amusement : Noah's wife is a terrible 
scold and causes the unlucky Noah much trouble ; 
Herod is represented as a vain boaster and ranter ; 
the building of the Tower of Babel gave splendid 
opportunities for farcical misunderstandings. 

Such performances were among the most popular 
amusements of the mediaeval town. The plays 
and were presented on movable stages of 
presentation, two or three stories which were drawn 
through the streets to appointed stations, such as 
the open market-place or the public green. The 
spectators took their stand at the station most 
convenient for them and remained there through 
the day. Scaffolds and stands were often erected 
for their accommodation, and the windows of 
houses commanding a view of the stage were also 
filled with onlookers. The first act commenced 
about six o'clock in the morning at the first station. 
Its stage and actors were then moved on to the 
second station to repeat the act there, while at the 
first station the second act was played, and so on 
till the cycle was completed. The performances 
lasted with intervals throughout the whole of the 
long midsummer day, and there are recorded per- 
formances of the Gild of London Parish Clerks which 
occupied three and even eight days for their 
complete representation, and were patronised by 
the king and queen and many of the nobles. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Church and Monastery : Clergy, Monks, and 
Friars. 

Religion played so important a part in the life of 
mediaeval society, that no history of the Middle 
Ages would be complete without some 
ami definite reference to its work. There 
mediaeval were few if any undertakings, from the 
society. crac p e to the grave, that were not 
associated with it, and the Church united all classes 
of society within its one form of worship and belief 
in a way we can scarcely realise to-day amid 
our various religious sects and parties. Within 
the Church all were equal, and the service of the 
Church was one of the means by which men belong- 
ing to the lower ranks of society could, and did, 
rise to the position of rulers in Church and State. 

The unit of this ecclesiastical life was the parish. 
Each parish had its church and parsonage, and 
the parish church was a very important 
The parish. centre 0 £ £ 0wn and village life. At first 

most of the parishes seem to have contained a rector, 
a priest whose duty it was to guide the people in 
matters religious. His parishioners supported him 
by their tithes and oblations. The latter were volun- 
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tary offerings and payments made for special 
services, such as baptisms, marriages, and burials ; 
the tithes were payments of a tenth part of all 
agricultural produce, or of the profits of trade and 
business. Out of these payments the rector was 
expected to maintain himself, provide for the 
needs of the poor in his parish, and exercise 
hospitality towards pilgrims and other passers-by. 

The manorial landowners had rights of patronage 
which gave them the privilege of bestowing the 
Rectors benefice or living on whom they wished ; 
and vicars. anc [ after the Norman Conquest, the 
livings were sometimes handed over to the monas- 
teries. The duties of rector were then performed 
by a vicar or deputy, who received only the offerings 
and a portion of the tithe/the rest going to the monas- 
tery. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
benefices were often bestowed upon foreigners, who 
also employed vicars or chaplains ; and there were 
also many cases of pluralities, that is, of several 
rectorships being held by the same person, who 
was, again, compelled to seek the services of vicar 
or chaplain in some of his benefices. 

The clergy came from all ranks of society. 
Some were the younger sons of landowners, others 
Grades the sons of middle class townsmen or 
of clergy, small country freeholders , others the 
sons of serfs. A lengthy course of preparation 
was necessary in order to become a fully qualified 
priest, and many never completed the course 
but remained always in minor orders. Between 
the ages of seven and fourteen a boy intended 
for the priesthood passed through the four minor 
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orders until he became an acolyte, when his chief 
duty was to wait upon the priest and help in 
the preparations for the ceremony of the Mass. 
After this he could enter the university if he 
desired, and after a four years’ course would 
become a sub-deacon. At twenty he became a 
deacon, and at twenty-five a priest in full orders. 
At each stage there was a distinctive dress and 
special symbols of office ; for example, the 
acolyte wore a close fitting linen garment and 
white tunic, and carried a napkin, a pitcher, and a 
taper ; in addition to the insignia of the lower 
offices, the deacon could wear a stole, or narrow 
embroidered silk band, over his left shoulder, 
and carry the book of the Gospels ; the priest wore 
the alb or long linen robe, and chasuble or cloak, 
which belonged to those who were entitled to 
celebrate Mass, the distinctive office and mark 
of a priest. Out of doors he would be recognised 
by his closely fitting tunic or cassock, his gown, 
and his tonsured or shaven head. 

As time went on other types of clergy developed 
in town and country. The rector or vicar might 
have curates or assistant priests to help him in 
his work ; gilds often maintained one or more 
gild priests or chaplains to look after the religious 
necessities of the members ; domestic chaplains 
were attached to the private chapels of noblemen 
and gentlemen, whom they often served in secular 
as well as in religious matters. There were also 
a large number of priests attached to the chan- 
tries which came into existence towards the end 
of the thirteenth century. These were the gifts 
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of private individuals, and consisted of bequests 
of land or money to maintain a priest, one of 
Chantry whose duties was to offer masses at 
priests. one Q f the church altars for the repose 
of the soul of the founder and any other person 
mentioned by him. The portion of the church 
containing this altar was often formed into a 
separate chantry chapel, either by means of a 
screen or by building an addition to the church. 
In the fifteenth century very few churches were 
without a chantry, and some of the wealthiest 
town churches had as many as ten. The chantry 
priests often helped the rector in the work of 
the parish ; they also acted in many cases as 
schoolmasters. Generally speaking, their duties 
were much easier than those of the country 
parson, and there was a tendency for country 
priests to seek the towns to enjoy such offices 
as gild chaplain or chantry priest, and to leave 
their parish duties to be performed by vicar or by 
curate. But these were exceptions, and the 
majority of the clergy performed their duties 
well. They traversed the parish at all times of 
the day and night, and in all weathers, to carry 
consolation to the sick or administer the sacrament 
to the dying. 

Each morning at five or six o’clock the morning 
Mass was celebrated for “ such as be travellers 
Church by the way,” while the Sanctus bell 
services, warned workers of the time of con- 
secration of the elements and enabled them to 
kneel and share in the service. Similarly twice 
a day, at four in the morning and nine in the evening 
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in summer, and at six and eight in winter, the 
Angelus bell reminded the people of the duty of 
prayer to the Virgin. The church was also open 
throughout the day for private devotion. On 
Sundays there was morning service or Matins at 
six or seven o'clock, and High Mass at nine or ten, 
preceded by the blessing of the holy water and 
the aspersion or sprinkling therewith of church 
and congregation. The rest of the day was spent 
in rest or relaxation, except that during the 
afternoon many of the people attended Vespers or 
evensong. 

The eastern end of the church, the chancel, 
which contained the altar, belonged to the rector, 
The and it was his duty to keep it in 
parish good condition ; the rest of the church, 
church. the nave> was the people’s, and they 
were very proud of it and willingly spent money 
on its decoration and repair. From the four- 
teenth century a beautifully carved rood-screen 
of wood or stone separated the chancel from 
the nave. Above it was a loft or gallery, which 
might contain the organ if the church possessed 
one, but which always had in it a large rood or 
cross bearing a figure of Jesus, supported on either 
side by statues of the Virgin and St. John. 
Churches without the screen had the crucifix 
suspended from a beam, the rood-beam, which 
occurs as early as the eleventh century. The 
choir sat in the western portion of the chancel, 
the eastern was occupied by the altar , the sedilia 
or seats for the clergy, and the piscina, a small 
stone basin used for washing the holy vessels after 
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the celebration of the Mass. In front of and 
above the altar hung the pyx, a box covered with 
a richly embroidered cloth, in which the reserved 
portion of the sacrament was kept. Near the 
western end of the church was the baptismal 
font, and in the porch was a holy water stoup. 
At first the sermon was delivered from the steps 
of the altar, afterwards the pulpit was introduced 
and was placed at the chancel end of the nave. 
There were few seats in the churches, some stone 
or wooden benches along the walls were used 
by the older and weaker parishioners, but the 
majority of the people stood or knelt, as the case 
might be, upon the rush-covered stone flooring of 
the nave. 

The walls were covered with paintings. One 
of the most important of these was a picture of the 
Day of Judgment on the wall above the chancel 
arch. There were generally other altars in the 
church, especially at the ends of the side aisles 
of the nave, and above each was a picture associated 
with the saint to whorh the altar was dedicated. 
Each church also possessed valuable vessels and 
vestments for use in the services. These were 
the presents, of zealous parishioners, and no cost 
was too great, nor workmanship too fine for 
them. Many of the vestmepts and altar and wall 
decorations were worked with the embroidery for 
which England was famous, and combined with the 
wall paintings and stained glass windows to give 
brightness and colour to the church. Gifts to the 
church might also take the form of land and 
houses, or flocks and herds. All these possessions 
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were the property of the parishioners and were 
carefully watched over by the church wardens, 
who acted as the people’s trustees. 

Very different from the parochial clergy were the 
monks, whose monasteries sometimes flourished at 
The monks, expense of the parish churches, part 
o± the tithes being appropriated for 
their use. The priest had taken holy orders ; the 
monk might be a layman. The priest lived and 
worked in the world, the monk in seclusion. Monks 
(and nuns) were members of communities of men (or 
women) who had devoted themselves to God’s 
service, and to help in that service had bound 
themselves by vows to obey definite rules of life. 
Each community lived a common life within the 
walls of a monastery ; it was thought that by 
withdrawing from the world it would be easier to 
rise to higher ideals of thought and conduct. The 
day was arranged in a sequence of prayer, worship, 
and work, and no period was left without employ- 
ment. The rules of different communities varied 
in detail, but the underlying principles were the 
same in all, and involved the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

Christian monastic life originated in the East, 
notably in Egypt ; from thence it passed to Rome, 
_ _ , and so to Western Europe. Its forms 

monks : were severe, and its strict discipline, 

the rigorous fasts, and other mortifications 
Benedictines; . , , . 

were unsuited to the harder climatic 
conditions of Western lands. I-n the sixth century 
St. Benedict instituted a new rule involving a 
common life under the control of a governor, and 
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this soon became the recognised form of Western 
monasticism. The Normans were responsible for 
great extensions of the Benedictine rule in England, 
where it was always popular. Westminster, 
Canterbury, St. Albans, Durham, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Glastonbury, Norwich, Peterborough, 
Winchester, Worcester, are only some of the 
Benedictine houses in England. The Benedictines 
were popularly known as the Black Monks. Their 
outer dress consisted of a white woollen cassock 
covered by a flowing black gown and a black hood. 
The nuns of the order had a black gown and veil 
over a white under-garment, and a white wimple 
which covered the neck and came closely round 
the face. 

The history of a monastic order is generally one 
of decline and reform. Success brings wealth, 
the wealth brings relaxation of the rule, 

Clumacs ; and this leads to the institution of a 
reformed order, which calls men back to the devo- 
tion and austerity of the original rule. The first 
reform of the Benedictines originated in the tenth 
century at the abbey of Clugny, in Burgundy. It 
strengthened the discipline of the religious houses 
by making each house responsible to the Abbot 
of Clugny instead of only to its own abbot as 
heretofore. The dress of the order remained like 
that of the Benedictines. This Cluniac rule was 
never very popular in England, though there were 
important houses at Bermondsey, Lewes, North- 
ampton, and Pontefract. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century an order 
established by an Englishman, Stephen Harding, 
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tried once more to restore the rule of St. Benedict 
to its earliest observance. Harding was the abbot 
the of Citeaux, in Burgundy ; this new order 
Cistercians, is therefore known as the Cistercian. 
Its popularity was largely due to the nobility of 
character and energy of St. Bernard, abbot of 
Clairvaux. The rule called for a greater simplicity 
of life than monks were then observing. Its 
monasteries were built in secluded valleys, away 
from the haunts of men. The buildings were 
plain, and the churches devoid of ornament except 
such as was absolutely necessary. The members 
of each house were divided into two classes, the 
monks proper, and the lay brothers or conversi. 
These latter never took holy orders, and spent a 
large portion of their time at work in the fields 
of the monastery. The Cistercians were known 
as the White Monks from their white cassocks, 
gowns, and hoods, over which a black cloak was 
thrown when they went outside the monastery. 
The order was always popular in England ; Beau- 
lieu, Furness, Fountains, Tintern, Netlev, Rievaulx, 
and Valle Crucis are some of its English abbeys. 

The strictest order was the Carthusian, which 
was founded a few years before the Cistercian at 
the Chartreuse, in the south-east of France. 
Carthusians, its rule of life was too austere ever to 
be popular, and there were never more than nine 
Carthusian houses in England. The most im- 
portant of these was the Charterhouse in London. 
The life was a solitary one. Each monk had a 
separate cell, and only met his brethren at certain 
of the church services, and at dinner on Sundays 
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and feast days. The monks never tasted meat 
and only had one meal a day. They were the 
noblest of the monks, and right down to the dis- 
solution of the monasteries maintained their rule 
in all its strictness. Every member of the order 
wore a shirt of horsehair next his skin ; his outer 
garments were a white hood and cassock, and 
over the cassock a white scapulary, that is, a long 
apron-like piece of cloth which passed over the 
head and hung down from the shoulders before 
and behind, while it was joined at the sides below 
the waist by a band of the same material about 
6 inches wide. Also whereas the other orders 
had their heads shaved in a large circular tonsure, 
the Carthusians had their heads entirely shaved. 

The monastic day lasted from sunrise to sunset, 
and therefore varied in length with the time of 
A day in a the year. It was divided into twelve 
monastery, equal parts, the hours ; and duties 
were assigned to each portion of the day. Six 
times at least each day there were services in the 
monastic church ; after one of these services the 
whole of the monks assembled in the chapter- 
house, a portion of the monastery reserved for 
their daily meetings. Here a chapter of the rule 
of the order was read and explained, duties were 
allotted by the abbot or prior who governed the 
monastery, complaints of wrong-doing on the part 
of the monks were received, and punishments 
awarded. In the best days of the rule there were 
only two meals a day, one after Mass, about eleven 
o’clock, the second in the evening. The fare was 
plain and wholesome, and the monks dined 
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together in a large dining-hall known as the 
refectory or frater. During the meal one of them 
occupied the refectory pulpit and read aloud to 
the rest from the Bible or some other religious 
book. The rest of the day was spent in work and 
meditation. The sleeping place was a long and 
lofty room known as the dormitory or dorter . 
The beds were arranged in rows along the walls, 
and some dorters were divided into cubicles. 
There was a long and important service in the 
church at midnight in which all the monks shared. 

The monastery was planned to allow of the 
work and service we have briefly described. The 
The church was usually placed to the 
monastic north so as to keep off the cold winds, 
buildings. was cruc if orm i n shape, with nave 
and chancel, and transepts which formed the arms 
of the cross . A space around the back of the high 
altar (the ambulatory or procession path) allowed 
of the processions, which were an important part 
of the ritual. Qn the south side of the nave were 
the roofed arcades or cloisters, in which the monks 
spent their days. They were built around the 
four sides of an open grass-covered space or garth . 
The chapter-house was in the east cloister, near 
the south transept, and next it was the dorter. 
A passage led directly from the dorter into the 
south transept to enable the monks to enter the 
church at night without passing into the cloister. 
There were two entrances to the church for day 
use, in the east and west cloisters respectively. 
The north side of the cloisters was the home of 
the oldest monks. Here they kept their books in 
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cases along the walls, and here they studied, wrote, 
and illuminated their books. Some of the most 
important monastic books were prepared in a 
special room, the scriptorium or writing-room. 
In the north-west cloister was the monastic school. 



PLAN OF A PORTION OF A BENEDICTINE MONASTERY. 
(Bated upon a plan of Westminster A bbey.) 


The refectory was parallel to the south cloister in 
Benedictine houses, at right angles to it in 
Cistercian ; in both cases as far away from the 
church as possible. Then there were the cellars, 
granaries, and other store-houses, the abbot's 
house, the infirmary where old and sick monks 
lived with some relaxation of the rule, the common 
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room or calefactory in which a fire was kept 
throughout the winter to which the monks might 
go at intervals and warm themselves, the almonry 
where alms were daily administered to the poor, 
the guest-house where pilgrims could spend the 
night, and many other buildings, together with 
the curia or open courtyard with its large gateway 
giving ingress to the monastery. The whole was 
shut off from the outer world by a high stone wall. 

Some of the guest-houses (or hospitia) became 
places of refuge for the sick. In them the sick, 
Hals * ame > an< ^ blind, the lepers and the 
ospl ‘ insane, were specially catered for ; that 
is, they became hospitals in the modern meaning 
of the term. The care of the sick was looked upon 
in the Middle Ages as a religious obligation. Hence 
these early hospitals were associated with the 
religious houses. 

Such an establishment required a large staff of 
officers. They included the abbot, who was head 
Monastic and father of the abbey ; the prior, 
officials, who came next in importance in abbeys, 
and was head of the priories ; the precentor, who 
arranged the church services and was mainly 
responsible for their conduct ; the sacrist, who 
attended to the relics and ornaments of the church ; 
the cellarer, almoner, kitchener, infirmarer, and 
fraterer, whose nafnes suggest their duties, and 
many others. There was also a large staff of paid 
servants to help in the work of the place. 

What has been said of the life of the monks 
applies also generally to the life of the nuns, who 
lived and worked under the government of abbess 

VOL. i. 
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or prioress, the religious offices of their churches 
being performed by chaplains. Houses of Bene- 
dictine nuns were most numerous in 
Nunneries. £ n g| anc ^ b u t a f ew communities fol- 
lowed the Cistercian rule. 

The clergy and monks thus formed two distinct 
religious bodies within the realm, and it was 
Regulars customary to distinguish them by speak- 
and ing of the monks who were separated 
seculars. f rom the world as the regular clergy, 
and the clergy who remained in touch with the 
world as the secular clergy. Among the most 
important of the secular clergy were the parish 
rectors. The parishes were collected into dioceses, 
each of which was under the control of its bishop, 
who was one of the great landowners of the realm. 
Some of these dioceses were very large. That of 
Lincoln, the largest and most populous, stretched 
from the Humber to the Thames, and from Cam- 
bridge to Leicester and Oxford. One peculiarity 
of the English bishoprics was that many of them 
were closely connected with monastic institutions ; 
the monastic church being the cathedral church 
also. Thus Chichester, Lichfield, London, and 
York were secular bishoprics of Saxon foundation ; 
Canterbury, Durham, and Ely were some of the 
bishoprics associated with monasteries. 

Each diocese had its cathedral, the church in 
which the bishop had his cathedra or seat. These 
Tlie cathedrals naturally became very im- 
bishop's portant centres of worship, and a 
diocese. num ber of clergy were chosen to aid in 
its performance and in the administrative duties 
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of the diocese. In the non-monastic cathedrals 
these clergy , who were generally known as pre- 
bendaries or canons, lived within the cathedral 
precincts or close. The head of the canons was the 
dean. They were supported by a share of the 
lands and funds belonging to the cathedral, each 
The priest’s share being termed his prebend, 
cathedral They met in the cathedral chapter 
chapter, ^ouse under the presidency of the dean 
to consider the affairs of the cathedral. As in the 


S teries, the meetings were termed chapters, 
e control of the cathedral was in the hands 
dean and chapter, for the duties of the 
bish# prevented him from exercising any close 
supervision over the work of the cathedral. 

,§uph a company of clergy formed a college of 
p-fests ; each of these cathedrals was therefore a 
Collegiate collegiate church ; there were other 
churches, churches too which were also collegiate, 


and were served like the cathedrals by colleges of 
secular clergy. St. Paul’s Cathedral, York, and 
Lichfield were cathedrals of this collegiate type; 
Manchester, RiponJ and Southwell were collegiate 
churches which were not cathedrals ; and we 
still have two collegiate churches in England, 
namely, Westminster Abbey and St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 

The secular canons had rules for their govern- 
ment, but unlike the monks they were all priests, 
Canons they lived in contact with the world, 
Regular: thev were bound by no vows, and they 


enjoyed separate incomes and private property. 
But "this idea of collegiate life developed until in 
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the twelfth century there were many bodies of 
Canons Regular, who were very much more like 
the monks or regulars than they were like the 
secular priests and canons. They lived a collegiate 
life under discipline, took vows and submitted to 
rules, but were not shut off from the world as the 
monks were, and served as priests in parish 
churches, especially in those belonging to their 
order. They became more monastic as time went 
on, and were often looked upon as monks. The 
two most important bodies of Regular Canons in 

Augustiman En s land were the AugUstinian or 
or Black, and the White or Premonstra- 
Blaok; tensian Canons. The rule of the former 
was supposed to be derived from St. Augustine of 
Hippo ; the latter took their name from Pre- 
montrd in France, where the order originated. 
The Black Canons wore long black cassocks, 
surplices, and amices, that is, fur capes or hoods, 
during divine service ; and out of doors black 
hoods and cloaks bound with leather girdles, and 
a biretta, a square cap with prominent corners. 
They were always popular in England, their 
abbeys and priories including those at Bristol, 
Carlisle with a cathedral, Colchester, Ipswich, 
Oxford, Leicester, and Aldgate Priory in London. 

Premon ^e 'Wkhx Canons were never so 
stratensian popular. They approximated more to 
White ^^ite or Cistercian monks, and 

1 ‘ their discipline was therefore severer 
than that of the Augustinians. They had im- 
portant houses at Welbeck, Halesowen, and 
East Dereham. Their dress was a black cassock 
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with a white cloak and hood and four-square 
cap. 

Under the Augustinian rule and very much like 
regular canons were two military orders, the 

Templars Tem P lars and the Knights Hospitallers 
and of St. John of Jerusalem. Both were 
Knights associated with the Holy Land and 

Hospitallers. ^ Cmsading spirit ^ developed 

there. The Templars were founded to protect 
the Holy Sepulchre, the pilgrims who visited it, 
and the highways leading to it ; the Knights 
Hospitallers, to provide for the needs of the pilgrims 
and protect them on their way. Both orders 
became very rich and powerful, so much so that in 
1312 the order of the Templars was suppressed. 
The headquarters of the English branches of these 
orders were both in London — the Templars in the 
Temple, which still contains one of their round 
churches, shaped after the fashion of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem ; the Knights 
Hospitallers at the Hospital of St. John, Clerken- 
well. Both were dressed in the armour of the 
period, but while the Templar’s armour was 
covered with a white coat, having a red cross on 
the breast, and a long flowing white mantle with a 
red cross on the shoulder, the Knight of St. John 
had coat and mantle of red and cross of white. 

Neither monk nor canon did much to help the 
poor and wretched people, crowded together in the 
The Friars dirty hovels and narrow streets of the 
and their thirteenth - century towns. Even the 
work: parish priest proved unequal to the 

task. Sickness, plague, and unbelief w r ere spreading 
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everywhere when a new religious order arose to 
meet the need of the time. Two noble enthusiasts 
were responsible for this : the one, St. Francis of 
Assisi, the son of an Italian merchant ; the other, 
St. Dominic, a Castilian. It was unbelief and 
ignorance which shocked St. Dominic, and the 
remedy was incessant preaching and teaching. 
It w r as sickness and poverty that troubled St. 
Francis , and the cure was the example and ministry 
of the begging friar or mendicant, trying, like the 
Master he served, to seek and to save that which 
was lost. St. Francis gathered around him a body 
of brothers (Fraters or Friars) pledged to poverty, 
and pledged to labour in the world to save the 
bodies and souls of the poor forsaken wretches of 
the towns. St. Dominic followed his example 
with a company of preaching friars. Both preached 
to the people, the Dominicans often in Latin to 
the educated classes, the Franciscans to the common 
people, in the rough and homely vernacular of the 
people themselves. Both came to England, and 
both were well received. They took up their 
abode in the poorest quarters of the cities and did 
splendid service there. Four greater orders and 
many lesser ones came into being. Their houses 
or friaries were modelled on the plan of the 
monasteries, but they were only temporary resting- 
places. From them the friars spread through the 
country, preaching in churches, or in the open air, 
collecting their audiences upon the highways, or 
round the steps of the market cross, or in the open 
spaces of the towns. 

But like many of the other orders these friars or 
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mendicants became corrupt. From being eagerly 
welcomed as the missionary and revivalist helpers 
of the parochial clergy, they became objects of 
suspicion, the usurpers of the duties and offerings 
of the parish priests. Patriotic Englishmen like 
Wyclif, Langland, and Chaucer denounced them and 
their works. Yet in the days of their glory they 
had done very much for those to whom they had 
ministered so nobly. 

In the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries they were to be met with in every town 
and village of the country. There 
orders was Dominican, Preaching or 

distinctive Black Friar, dressed in white scapulary 
d ^s, and hood which were completely 
covered by his long, black cloak and 
hood ; the Franciscan, or Minorite or Grey Friar, 
at first in cloak of grey and hood of black, but 
afterwards in cloak and hood of brown. He went 
barefooted, or at most was shod in sandals, and his 
cloak was girded at the waist with a piece of 
knotted cord. The Carmelites or White Friars 
wore cloaks of white over a dark brown tunic and 
scapulary ; the Augustinian or Austin Friars had 
black gowns w T ith broad sleeves, black hoods and 
leather belts. These were the four great orders, 
and their dwelling-places may still be located 
in many of our towns as names of wards or districts . 
Besides these there were several lesser orders, 
such as the Crutched (or Crossed) Friars, and the 
Trinitarians, but all these minor orders were 
suppressed in 1370. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Some Famous Buildings. 

We have seen that religion played a great part in 
the life of the people of the Middle Ages. It was 
Mediaeval a ^ so a P er i°d when people were greatly 
love of interested in building, and the union 
building. 0 f these two interests resulted in the 
erection of many of the churches and cathedrals 
we have to-day. Of course the buildings con- 
structed were not confined to churches. We 
have already spoken of the castles, town-halls, 
and gild-halls built by mediaeval Englishmen ; 
and examples of manor houses and barns, and 
beautiful half-timbered dwelling-houses are still 
to be found in many parts of the country. But 
some of the people's greatest efforts were associ- 
ated with their churches and cathedrals, and it is 
in them that their work can be studied best. 

One remarkable thing about these buildings is 
that -we know very little about their builders. 
Mediaeval They were not carefully planned in the 
builders. wa y a modern architect commences 
his work. Much was left to the master workman 
employed on the structure, and he was essentially 
a practical workman who had learned his craft by 
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working at it for a number of years. Similarly 
the decoration of the church was left to the carvers, 
who expressed themselves upon the stone as best 
they could in accordance with the fashion in 
decoration at the time. Much of the work was 
done with rough measurements, and we do not 
find the exactness and correctness of modern work ; 
much also was a matter of trial, and there were 
many failures. Towers fell down from insufficient 
support or weak foundations, and we are still 
engaged m repairing their faulty” workmanship. 
But the inspiration was theirs, and this is never 
more visible than when we compare a modern 
copy of their work with an original example. 

All classes shared in the cost of erection ; the 
clergy and monks contributed their part ; 
parishioners were willing to pa} r for the improve- 
ment of their churches ; the pilgrims added their 
offerings to the fund. The churches were pious 
thank-offerings and sacrifices to God, and as they 
were God’s houses they had to be made worthy 
of His presence therein. Hence the}?- were large 
and strong, mysterious in their long-drawn aisles 
and dim religious light, lofty and aspiring in their 
towers and spires and pinnacles. 

All through the Middle Ages church building 
and church planning continued to change and 
Mediaeval develop . Each generation added 
church something to the methods employed, 
planning. g ut t j ie ma i n characteristics remained 
very much the same. The church consisted of a 
long central aisle or passage extending from east 
to west with smaller aisles on either side. The 
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side aisles had low roofs, the main aisle w T as carried 
high above them so as to get light from windows 
placed above their roofs. There were also windows 
in the walls of the side aisles to light the ground- 
floor, and in order that this light might penetrate 
to the central aisle, the lower portion of the walls 
of the latter consisted of columns connected by 
arches on which the walls were raised. The 
window space at the top of these walls is called 
the clerestory, between it and the lowest or aisle 
story there is generally a space without windows 
known as the triforium or blindstory. We thus 
get three stories in the greater churches ; the 
ordinary parish church usually has but two, the 
aisle stor}^ and the clerestory. The general 
shape of the larger churches is that of a Latin 
cross. The arms of the cross are to the north and 
south, and are called transepts ; the main beam 
of the cross has its upper portion east of the 
transepts and forms the chancel, its lower and 
longer portion is to the "west of the transepts and 
constitutes the nave. 

By means of the clerestory the builders solved 
the problem of lighting the church, but roofing 
it was also difficult. It was possible to roof it 
with wood, but wood meant the danger of fire, 
and builders therefore tried to get inner ceilings 
of stone in the form of arched roofs or vaults, as 
they are generally termed. This was possible 
with the roofs of the low side aisles, but not with 
the high roof of the central aisle. They could not 
readily carry a stone roof across a wide space, 
for stone was heavy and required plenty of support, 




INTERIOR OF A NORMAN CHURCH. [ IV. S. Campbell, phot. 

The Choir of St. Bartholomew’s Church, Smithfield, Condon. The budding of this church was commenced 
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Hence much attention had to be paid to rowing 
or vaulting, and this had a great effect upon the 
styles of architecture evolved. Let us see what 
these styles were, and suggest some simple means 
by which we can distinguish them . 

The early English were not great builders. 
They were content for the most part with small 
rectangular churches built of wood, or of 
English. rou gh stone covered with plaster. The 
and windows were small, with triangular or 
builders! semicircular tops, the tower square 
and crowned with a low roof in the 
form of a square pyramid. Their successors, the 
Normans, on the other hand, were famous builders. 
They rebuilt the cathedrals and many of the 
churches, remodelled the existing monasteries and 
founded many new ones. No country in Western 
Europe can show nobler planning and building 
during the eleventh century than England can, 
in what we term the Norman, or, better, the 
Romanesque style, for the style was derived from 
the methods employed by the builders of the later 
Roman Empire. 

The Normans built always for strength, their 
buildings were therefore massive but gloomy. 

Norman or Large cylindrical or octagonal columns 
Romanesque and huge piers of masonry supported 
architecture. sem i c i rcu ]_ ar arches, and doors and 

windows showed the same characteristic semi- 
circular arch. The chancel was rounded off into a 
semicircular end termed an apse : similar apses 
occurred at the eastern ends of the side aisles, 
where additional altars were placed. Above the 
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crossing of nave and transepts a low square tower 
was often erected, there were also smaller twin 
towers at the western entrance to the church. 
The windows w’ere small and narrow and splayed 
on the inside ; the doors were generally made 
imposing, and highly ornamented. Many attempts 
were also made to ornament the stone - work 
within and without the church. As the tool 
was an axe, this carved decoration is naturally 
flat and shallow, and the forms employed are. 
often geometrical (zigzags, stars, diamonds, trellis- 
work, and billets, that is, small blocks of stone 
with spaces between), though there are also repre- 
sentations of fruits and flowers, and of men and 
animals, often grotesque. There are plenty of 
examples of Norman work in England, for their 
cathedrals were sufficiently large and imposing to 
remain as the groundwork of subsequent builders. 
Good examples are to be found at Canterbury, 
Durham, Peterborough, Norwich, St. Albans, 
Winchester, Gloucester, and Hereford cathedrals, 
and at the Temple and St. Bartholomew’s churches 
in London. 

About the middle of the twelfth century the 
semicircular arch began to give place to a pointed 
The one * This great change led to much 
change to alteration in building, and introduced 

Gothic the style of architecture known as 
arc i ec ure. Q ot j^ c . with it there came also a 

change in roofing. Wood had been used generally 
for the high vaults, and the lower side aisles and 
the crypts beneath the churches had been roofed 
by means of heavy vaults made of concrete. It 




INTERIOR OF A GOTHIC BUILDING. 

The Chapter House, Lincoln Cathedral. Erected between 1200 and 1250 a.d. 
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was now found possible to make a much lighter 
vault by carrying upwards a rib, or pointed arch 
of stone, from each of the four corner columns 
or supports of each section of the roof, to meet 
in the centre of the space to be covered. These 
formed two intersecting diagonals, and the tri- 
angular spaces between each pair of ribs were 
filled with thin layers of very light stone, such as 
chalk or tufa. The high vaults could be covered 
in this way ; the ribs of stone were an added 
decoration, and their junction in the centre of 
the space could be covered by an ornamented 
stone or boss. Thinner columns were sufficient 
to support these ribbed vaults ; the buildings 
became lighter and more graceful, the walls were 
made thinner, and large windows were introduced 
and were soon filled with stained glass. These 
thinner walls were supported on the outside of 
the building by projecting buttresses of stone. 
The outw T ard thrust of the main roof on the walls 
of the clerestory was counteracted by the use of 
flying buttresses, stone supports which extended 
from the sides of the clerestory wall above the 
roofs of the side aisles to the tops of the aisle 
wall buttresses. These -were lengthened to receive 
them, and loaded with stone pinnacles to make 
them heavy enough to resist the thrust. At 
first these buttresses were very plain, but they 
became more and more ornamental as time went 
on. 

The Gothic style continued in use during the 
rest of the Middle Ages. We distinguish different 
periods of its work according to their most marked 

VOL. i. — 8 
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characteristics, for the fashion in favour changed 
with the lapse of time. We speak of the work 
Periods of from a k° ut 1150 to 1200, when the 
Gothic change was taking place, as Transi- 
architecture. t * ona | . between 1200 and 1300 is the 
Early English or Geometrical period ; from 1 300 
to 1380 is the Decorated period, during which 
Gothic architecture reaches its highest expression ; 
the period of its decline between 1380 and 1530 
is spoken of as the period of Perpendicular Gothic 
architecture. But it is impossible to limit these 
periods by hard-and-fast dates. Different styles 
occur simultaneously in different parts of the 
country, and the changes from one style to another 
come gradually. Also it is at special points in 
each period that there is great activity in building. 
The last twenty years of the twelfth century is 
such a period ; the next century closed with a 
similar outburst of building ; the years of prosperity 
which marked the opening of the reign of 
Edward III. were specially active ones. There 
was also much church restoration and rebuilding 
during the fifteenth century in the prosperous 
woollen towns of the eas.tern counties. 

The Transitional and Early English or Geo- 
metrical periods are marked by the great change 
in vaulting already described. The 
Trai Lnd 0nal thinner and lighter clerestory and 
Geometrical triforium walls are carried on graceful 
1 15 0-1300. c °i umns connected by pointed arches, 
and being lighter are raised much 
higher than in the Norman church. The loftier 
vaults add much to the beauty of the edifice. 
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The columns are of various shapes, and are 
ornamented along their length with shafts of dark 
Purbeck marble which stand away from the main 
column, and add greatly to the effect of light 
and shade. This effect is also increased by the 
deeply cut mouldings of windows, doors, and 
arches which are characteristic of the Early 
English style. The windows at first are still 
narrow, but they are lengthened and are capped 
by pointed arches, so that their shape is that of a 
lancet. These lancet windows soon begin to be 
grouped in sets of three, five, or even seven lights, 
of which the centre is the tallest ; and the whole 
set is made to form one window by being sur- 
rounded with a pointed arch. The blank space 
thus left above the lights is then pierced by a 
tracery of circles or other geometrical forms, which 
is elaborated until the mullions or upright staffs 
of stone between the lights are carried up and 
interwoven into a series of geometrical shapes 
at the top of the window, and we have the beauti- 
ful and characteristic geometrical tracery of the 
windows of the later geometrical style. The 
fashion of decoration also changes considerably, 
for the replacement of axe by chisel made deeper 
mouldings and cuttings possible. The commonest 
decorations are the dog-tooth, a projecting orna- 
ment suggesting a tooth or pyramid, and the 
diaper pattern. The capitals of the columns are 
generally bell-shaped, and are decorated with a 
stiff and conventional foliage. 

At the same time the western entrance to the 
church was made more imposing, and spires were 
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added to the low Norman towers. The character- 
istic spire of this first period is the broach spire, 
so called because it has a base as large as the 
top of the tower on which it is placed, and therefore 
suggests a broach or spit. There were also great 
extensions of the eastern end of the church , which 
was generally made square and not rounded as 
in the Norman apses. During the Norman period 
the development of ritual and the increase in the 
number of relics and of pilgrims who came to see 
them had led to the formation of an ambulatory 
or procession path around the sides and back of 
the chancel. Smaller side chapels were placed 
around this as the number of saints and relics 
increased, and finally during the second half of 
the thirteenth century the increased worship of 
the Virgin led to the building of a large number 
of lady chapels which were mostly placed at the 
east end of the church, behind the high altar. 
Splendid examples of transitional work may be 
seen at Durham and Canterbury cathedrals, and 
in the Temple Church and Lambeth Palace. 
Early English work occurs at Salisbury, Canter- 
bury, Southwark, Ely, Lincoln, and elsewhere. 

During the next period, English Gothic rose to 
its greatest heights. There is an increased use of 
Decorated decoration, a constant striving for 

Gothic, beauty and added effect in all direc- 
I 3 00 ~ I 3 80 ‘ tions. The geometrical designs of the 
windows give place to flowing interwoven lines of 
tracery, the old Norman wheel-shaped window 
develops into a beautiful round rose window ; the 
window spaces become larger, and are tilled with 
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stained glass. The dog-tooth ornament is suc- 
ceeded by the ball - flower, a ball resembling a 
small circular flower or a hawk’s bell. But the 
shafts which decorate the columns are no longer 
detached from it ; the mouldings are shallower, 
and the effect of light and shade is obtained by 
increasing the number of the moulds or cuttings. 
The decorative foliage is less stiff and conven- 
tional. In canopies, windows, and doors the 
plain pointed arch is added to by trefoils, or 
changed for the doubly curving ogee arch. The 
ribs in the ceiling vaulting are increased number, 
and every joint or intersection of the rios is con- 
cealed by a carved boss. Outside the church, the 
spires become taller and slenderer, and their 
bases no longer fill the whole of the top of the 
tower. Flying buttresses are more frequent and 
more highly decorated ; the wall buttresses have 
niches for figures, and both their walls and their 
pinnacles share in the general decoration. Quaintly 
carved and grotesque gargoyles are used as the 
ends of the waterspouts which carry the roof 
drainage clear of the walls of the church. There 
are good examples of this period at York, with 
wonderful fourteenth-century stained glass, Lich- 
field, Wells, Exeter, and Carlisle. 

In the perpendicular period there is something of 
decline. The emphasis is now placed on straight 
Pcrpendicular^ nes both vertical and transverse, and 

Gothic, on the panelling which such lines pro- 
1380-1530. d uce# This is best seen in the windows 
and screens of the period. The mullions are now 
carried through the decorated tracery to the very 
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tops of the windows ; they are also crossed at in- 
tervals by horizontal bands or transomes. The 
result is that the window is divided into a large 
number of panels, each of which can well be filled 
by a stained glass figure or by one of the heraldic 
devices that now become a popular ornament. The 
pointed arches become very much flattened ; this 
may especially be seen in the doors of the period. 
Soon too the windows and doors begin to have square 
tops, or at any rate square hood moulds around 
the flattened arches. The ever-increasing ribs 
of the vault present the appearance of an opened 
fan from the large number of ribs which spring 
from each column, and we have what is known as 
fan tracery vaultings. The capitals of the columns 
are plainer, and the columns are panelled. The aisle 
story is raised at the expense of the triforium and 
clerestory, and the lighting of the church is made to 
depend more upon the windows of the side aisles . 

Towers begin to replace spires, but they are much 
higher than the Norman towers, and have highly 
decorated buttresses and pinnacles at their corners. 
Flying buttresses are made still more ornamental, 
and the sides of roof and tovrer are generally built 
with battlemented parapets. Square and octagonal 
turrets are also used, and projecting windows known 
as oriels are added, especially in halls and houses. 
There are many examples of the work of this period. 
The roofs of Henry VII. ’s Chapel at Westminster and 
of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, are famous ; 
other examples are to be found at Winchester, 
Beverley, Bath, Chester, Canterbury, and St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor* 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Days of Chivalry. 

The basis of the feudal society of the Middle Ages 
was essentially military. The barons repaid their 
overlord for the lands they held from 

Feudal . _ . J . 

society is him by personal service m time of war. 

in^basis" ^ ea< ^ ers ever 3 r nation were there- 

fore essentially warlike, and made fight- 
ing the chief object of their lives in war and in peace. 
Success in battle, too, depended rather upon the 
personal valour of a leader than upon his skilful 
disposition and use of soldiers. Armoured horse- 
men were a very important element in every 
contest, and these chevaliers were often able to 
decide a battle by their charges alone. 

Among these warriors there developed that in- 
stitution of chivalry which is one of the most im- 
Institntion P or tant of mediaeval institutions. In 
of it was included the whole idea of a 
chivalry, gentleman, and its laws and customs 
became the guides of the conduct of every gentle- 
man's life. It included his attitude towards war, 
religion, and womankind. The main spring of 
chivalric action was service, but service which 
had the sanction of religion and honour. The 

“9 
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life of every boy of gentle birth was regulated by 
the thought of chivalry. His ambition was to 
become a knight. Knighthood was the sign of 
nobility of birth and character, the reward of 
valour, and the passport which admitted a man 
to companionship with all other knights on terms 
of perfect equality. It was reached only by 
serving a hard apprenticeship and then giving proof 
of worthiness. 

Under ordinary conditions boys of noble birth 
commenced their education in chivalry at the 
Education a S e seven. This education was 
in carried on in the courts of the feudal 

chivalry. j orc j s anc [ i n those of the highest clerics ; 
the most important nobles were able to place 
their sons in the courts of kings, where there were 
usually Crown wards requiring education. It was 
the general custom for boy's to be trained away 
from home. From seven to fourteen 37-ears of 
age the boys acted as pages or henchmen under 
the orders of a squire known as the Master of the 
Henchmen, and acquired the habits of obedience 
and courteous service as they waited upon the 
ladies of the household. At fourteen the page 
-was made a squire. He exchanged his short 
dagger for a sword, which w r as generally given him 
with fitting ceremony, served in the household 
duties of his lord, and became finally one of his 
personal attendants in tournament and war. 
Some squires never moved out of this degree to 
become knights ; the cost of knighthood was great 
enough to prevent it in mam^ cases, and there 
are many instances of deeds of \mlour performed 
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by squires which are equal to the deeds of the 
best of the knights. 

A great part of the education of these squires 
was out of doors, where all kinds of exercises and 
games were practised. But its aims were much 
wider than this. It necessitated a careful train- 
ing in the use of arms and in horsemanship ; it 
required a knowledge of modern languages and 
their literature ; it provided a careful training in 
all the recognised rules of behaviour in the court 
and in society ; it taught that bravery and courage 
were two indispensable requisites in every gentle- 
man. But it tended to make those associated with 
it look upon themselves as superior to any who 
were not of noble birth, though, at its best, it 
also impressed upon them the duties and obliga- 
tions associated with this superior station in life. 

The squire was only admitted as a knight after 
he had completed his education and had shown 
Knighthood : himself worthy of the honour. His 
how ambition would be to receive the dis- 

acquired ; tinction upon some notable occasion 
such as the eve of battle or after victory had been 
won, or on some great civil or religious festival. 
He would also desire to receive it from some 
famous person, such as the king or a famous 
knight. Since knighthood was a mediaeval brother- 
hood in which all were equal, every knight could 
confer the honour, though in process of time the 
right became restricted in practice to the sovereign 
and his representatives. 

The ceremony of conferring knighthood was full 
of significance, though much of it had perforce 
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to be omitted on the battlefield. A squire who 
was about to receive the honour was divested by 
how his fellow-squires of his brown frock, 
conferred, the appropriate dress of a squire, and 
bathed by them as a token of purification. He 
was next dressed in the white robe of purity, and 
the scarlet doublet of nobility. He then spent 
the night preceding his investment watching his 
arms in the church. On the morrow he made his 
confession and was given absolution, after which 
he received the sacrament. He then gave his 
sword to the priest, who laid it on the altar, blessed 
it, and returned it to him. Next he gave his 
sword to his patron knight and made to him his 
knightly vow. In it he swore to speak the truth, 
to maintain the right, to protect women, the poor, 
and the distressed, and to be ever courteous, 
brave, and honourable. He was then dressed in 
his complete armour /with the exception of helmet, 
sword, and spurs, and knelt before his patron to 
receive the accolade , three strokes with the flat 
of the sword on his shoulder or neck, accompanied 
by the words : “ In the name of God, St. Michael 
and St. George, I make you knight ; be valiant, 
bold, and faithful.” The rest of his armour was 
now fastened upon him by squires and ladies, and 
it remained for him to show himself worthy of the 
honour he had received, by deeds of valour in war, 
tournament, or adventure. 

The armour of the knight varied with the age 
in which he lived, but he was equipped in all 
cases with a covering of metal which left him well- 
nigh invincible, Very few completely armed 
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knights were killed in battle, their greatest danger 
was that of being unhorsed and trampled to death 
Knightly or stifled in the press, for it was 
armour : difficult for a knight in full armour to 
rise once he was on the ground, and one of the duties 
of the squire was to help him on such occasions. 

A Norman knight wore a hauberk or tunic of 
chain mail formed of woven links or rings sewn 

on leather, which reached from neck to 
(a) JN orman, knee and had the skirt slit to make 

riding easily possible. This was often continued 
over the head as a hood, and over this was a 
pointed metal helmet with a guard for nose and 
brow known as a nasal . His arms were a seven- 
foot spear or lance, a broad-bladed sword with 
cross hilt, a kite-shaped shield, and in some cases 
a mace or knotted club. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
plates of metal w 7 ere worn under the mail as addi- 
(6) 13th tional protection to breast and back, 
century; an d by 15 20 the knight had become 
covered in plates from head to foot. At first 
these plates were worn where there were joints 
in the mail armour, such as at the elbow and knee, 
then they were used as a protection for the arm, 
thigh, and lower leg. In the late fourteenth 
(c) 14th century we find the fully armed man 
century; wearing a haketon or quilted body 
garment under a lesser hauberk of mail, covered 
by a hauberk of plate armour. The shield was 
also reduced in size and changed in shape to receive 
the armorial bearings which then became popular. 
The conical cap was replaced in the thirteenth 
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century by a barrel-shaped or cylindrical helmet 
with a movable front. In the next century the 
usual head covering was a globe-shaped helmet 
or bascinet with a movable visor in front and a 
camail or fringe of mail at the back to protect 
the neck. The armour was covered by a linen 
tunic or surcoat to protect it from rain, dust, and 
sun. At first this was long and flowing. After- 
wards it became a short and closely fitting tunic, 
known as the jupon . On it was painted the 
knight's coat of arms. Each knight now carried 
also a long narrow-bladed dagger, the misericorde , 
which would pierce the holes of the visor or the 
joints of the armour, and enable him to dispatch his 
enemies, when they were dismounted. Finally, in the 
(d) 15th fifteenth century each knight becomes 
century, encased in plate armour. The shield 
is no longer necessary, and disappears. The camail 
gives place to a gorget of steel plate, the bascinet 
completely covers the head. Horses are also 
armoured on face, breast, and back. Tilting armour 
becomes even more elaborate than battle armour, 
and we have tilting helmets with beak-like fronts, 
from which the lance will glide, and additional 
protection for the left shoulder, the thighs, and 
other exposed portions of the body. 

Such armoured knights, squires, and men-at- 
arms formed the backbone of mediaeval armies. 

The The Crusades afforded opportunities 
Crusades. f or their displays of skill and valour 
as well as for much indiscriminate plundering. 
Contact with the Saracens aided in the develop- 
ment of chivalry by furnishing opportunities 
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for knightly exercises, and by associating various 
nationalities in a common bond of brotherhood, 
while much could be learned from the Saracens of 
courtesy, art, and literature, as well as of offen- 
sive and defensive warfare. It was through the 
Crusades, also, that England became more inti- 
mately associated with continental, and especially 
with French chivalry. 

The tournament replaced actual warfare in 
times of peace. It consisted of military exercises 
The carried out for practice and display, 
tournament, anc [ not i n an y spirit of hostility. 
When only two combatants contended the en- 
counter was, strictly speaking, a joust ; the 
tournament consisted of a struggle between a 
number of combatants on both sides. In the 
passage of arms a number of knights defended a 
chosen spot for a given length of time against all 
comers ; in the wager of battle a knight charged 
with wrong-doing tried to prove his innocence 
by fighting his accuser. The most serious contest 
of all was the melee, in which a number of champions 
on each side fought promiscuously. Blunt swords 
were used, and the lances were fitted with a small 
crown or coronal instead of a point, but in the wager 
of battle and sometimes in the tournaments the 
contest was d Voutrance , and sharp weapons were 
employed. 

The place of tournament was the grassy outer 
bailey of a castle, or a meadow near it, or some 
open space in or near a town. We 
read of tournaments taking place in 
Cheapside, on London Bridge, and at Smithfield 
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in London. The ground was termed the lists. It 
was oval in shape and was surrounded by a barrier, 
outside which were seats for spectators. Near the 
middle of one of the longer sides of the lists were 
stands or galleries for the king and the nobles, 
and also for the ladies, one of whom was chosen 
as the queen of love and beauty of the tournament. 
She judged the contest and gave the prize to the 
victor. The awards were varied, the commonest 
being coronets, or jewels, or chaplets of fl owners 
or laurel. At the ends of the lists were the 
pavilions or tents of the competitors, each marked 
by its owner’s coat of arms. Only those of noble 
birth were allowed to compete, and each competitor 
had to satisfy the heralds, who acted as masters 
of the ceremonies, on this point. 

On the evening preceding a tournament the 
squires and young knights ran courses, the victors 

The day gaining the privilege of sharing in the 
of the next day’s contest. The tournament 
tournament. was 0 p enec [ ky proclamation of the 

heralds ; and the knights entered the lists wearing 
on their crests the favours of the ladies they served, 
in the form of glove, scarf, ribbon, or jewel. 
Challengers could ride and touch the shields of 
those with whom they wished to tilt. The heralds 
proclaimed the names of the combatants and the 
struggle began. The first course was with lances. 
A successful knight struck his lance on the helmet 
or breastplate of his opponent, without being 
unhorsed. If a knight was unhorsed or lost his 
stirrup he was beaten and had to retire. It was 
bad to miss the stroke, or to strike the lance across 
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the body instead of striking with the point, or 
to hit below the girdle, or to strike the horse of an 
opponent. Sometimes the contest was only with 
lances, in other cases the struggle was continued 
on foot with sword or battleaxe. The squires 
ran into the press to bring their masters fresh 
lances or raise them from the ground if they were 
unhorsed. The spectators followed the struggle 
with keen interest. Each knight could be recog- 
nised by the coat of arms upon his surcoat, or in 
earlier days upon his shield ; and the people had 
their favourites, whom the}” cheered and supported 
by special cries. 

Sometimes the knight rode forth in search of 
adventure. If one went alone with a single squire, 
In search of he was known as a knight-errant, 
adventure, but the knights also went in companies 
of two or three or more. Many tales are told of 
these adventures in the romantic literature which 
grew up in association with chivalry ; tales of 
gallant rescues of damsels in distress, of giants and 
other monsters subdued, and of wrongs righted and 
injuries redressed. Sometimes knights would set 
themselves a definite series of adventures, such as 
victory in a given number of tournaments or the 
vanquishing of a definite number of knights, 
before they could return home to their friends. 
Many of these enterprises were noble and honour- 
able, but others were rash and foolish, especially 
in the days of the decline of chivalry. 

For the end of the Middle Ages saw the down- 
fall of this institution. New methods of warfare 
were putting an end to the predominance of the 
vol . 1. — 9 
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knight in full armour. From the end of the fourth 
century, when the Gothic cavalry overthrew the 
The celebrated Roman infantry, the horse- 
decline of man had been all-powerful in war. 
chivalry. Companies of armoured knights, 
squires, and men-at-arms mounted upon heavy 
war-horses had generally been able to sweep any^ 
infantry from the field. Even the close-packed 
arrays of pike-men had not been able to resist 
them. Many battles were decided by the shock 
of cavalry alone ; and in such cases the leader was 
all-important and frequently performed tremendous 
feats of arms. Powerful knights, such as Godfrey 
de Bouillon, a leader of the first crusade, or our 
own Richard Coeur de Lion, could practically^ decide 
a contest by their own skill and valour. 

But with the fourteenth century a change takes 
place. The despised archer is coming to his own. 

The baseborn churl proves more than 
of the a match for the knight . Longbow^ 
archer. an d crossbow oppose lance and sword, 
and the missile weapon gains the victory. Body 
armour may be improved to keep out the arrow, 
but the archer still finds the joints a vulnerable 
point. He can also stop the career of the knight 
by bringing down his horse, and once the knight 
is dismounted he cannot cope with quickly moving 
light-armed troops. Edward I. used the archer 
effectively at Falkirk, and Edward III. at Crdcy, 
and the introduction of gunpowder helped to make 
the decline of chivalry rapid and complete. 

This decline shows itself in the replacing of the 
knight by the hired man-at-arms or mercenary 
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soldier who has to subject himself to training and 
discipline and do as he is ordered, while in the 

tournament it shows itself in the elabo- 
The , . . 

passing rate precautions taken to prevent injury 

°f the to the combatants. Barriers placed 

tournament. . J t 

lengthwise along the lists separate 
the knights , the lance is held in the arm farther 
from the barrier so as to make the stroke a cross 
one instead of the more dangerous direct one, and 
the whole thing changes from earnest fighting to 
mere pageantry and idle amusement. 

Yet though the institution of chivalry passed 
away, much of its spirit remained. In spite of 
Effect of the evils of knightly arrogance and 
chivalry. love 0 f plunder, it had come into 
western Europe to soften the barbarities of war- 
fare, to teach the duties of service, honour, and 
courtesy, to elevate the position of women, and to 
do something to succour the helpless ; and when its 
outer trappings had passed away, something at 
least of what was best in its spirit remained in the 
manners and morals of the race, and chivalry 
continued to be the code of every true English 
gentleman. 



CHAPTER X. 

By the Wayside in Merrie England. 

Let us journey together in fancy along one or 
other of the more important highways that ran 
through England in the Middle Ages, 
highway It is spring-time, the time of the year 
in spring- w hen it is most pleasant to be abroad, 
ime * for the flowers of May have come in 
response to the wooing of the soft April showers, 
the birds are singing sweetly, the plentiful wood- 
land trees are putting on their leaves again, and 
the tender crops of corn have softened the rugged 
surface of the plough lands with a carpet of green 
to which the harsher yellows of the fallow afford 
a not unpleasing contrast ; though the absence of 
hedges and hedgerow trees makes the scene far 
different from that of a modern English landscape. 
The peasants are at work in the open fields, the 
shepherd in his rough sheepskin coat, the ploughman 
in tunic of coarse cloth much rent and mended 
and dirty with mire. His hood is full of holes 
through which his hair protrudes, his patched 
hose hang loosely round his legs, and his toes pop 
in and out of the holes in his thickly clouted 
shoes as he follows the plough along the furrow. 
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His wife goads on the four feeble oxen which are 
so lean that you can count every rib in their bodies. 
She has a long ox-goad in her hand, her coat is cut 
full short to enable her to move more freely, and 
she has wrapped herself in an old winnowing sheet 
for protection from the wind. On the grass of the 
headland lie their two little ones, a baby wrapped 
in rags and a little child of two. They are crying 
pitifully as they lie there, though their father 
speaks to them each time the plough comes near. 

If we are on holiday we shall probably be paying 
a visit to one of England’s shrines. This is the 
Mediaeval most popular method of holiday making. 

holiday It furnishes us with both excuse and 

making, objective, and gives a religious sanction 
to our enterprise ; a very important fact this, for 
religion enters very closely into the everyday 
life of England. There are plenty of shrines, too, 
all worth a visit ; the shrine and banner of St. 
Cuthbert at Durham, the shrine of St. Chad at 
Lichfield, or of St.Swithin at Winchester, the thorn 
tree brought from the Holy Land to Glastonbury 
by Joseph of Arimathea, or most famous of all the 
shrine of the Confessor at Westminster, or the 
gorgeous and world-famous shrine of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. 

Not, however, that all pilgrims are merely holiday 
makers and on pleasure bent. Many of them 
journey in fulfilment of vows made, in hope of 
healing to be performed, in penance for sins com- 
mitted, or in thanksgiving for help rendered to 
them in response to prayer and vow when they 
were sick or in distress ; devout men and women 
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of simple, honest faith who believe sincerely in the 
necessity and utility of their enterprise. 

But we must not set out alone upon this journey. 
Unfortunately there are many thieves and robbers 
Dangers u P on th e roads, men who often pursue 
by the their quest in bands, not infrequent^- 
wayside. as re tainers of some baron or 

knight. These men rob merchants of their goods, 
hold men and women to ransom, and maim and 
even murder those who oppose them. Indeed, 
so bold do they at times become, that there are 
occasions upon which they attend the sessions in 
force, out-brave the justices, and secure the 
acquittal of such of the band as have been 
captured. We may well thank King Edward I. 
for his Statute of Westminster, 1283, which ordered 
landowners on either side the highway to clear 
back all coppices and brushwood, and fill all 
ditches and hollows for two hundred yards on both 
sides the track, so as to leave no shelter for robbers, 
on pain of being held responsible for all robberies 
and murders committed near their lands , if they 
failed to do so. 

However, a company of travellers will readily 
be found. We may join such a set of pilgrims 
Travelling as journeyed with Chaucer from 
in Southwark on his famous pilgrimage to 
company. Canterbury. In it nearly all grades of 
English society are mixed together in frank and 
cheerful friendliness, and by their intercourse 
beguile the tedium of the journey. Let us take a 
look at our companions. Here is a “ verray parfit 
gentil knight,” who has just landed from the 
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wars against the pagans in the East, as the be- 
spattered jupon which covers his coat of mail 
clearly shows. He is making this pilgrimage as 
his first duty, probably in performance of a vow 
made in battle or a promise based upon his safe 
return. With him is his son, a well-built young 
squire of twenty, who is always singing snatches 
of the courtly songs of love. His short gown with 
its long, wide, and richly embroidered sleeves 
suggests that he is careful of his dress and follows 
the latest fashion of the Court. Accompanying 
them as their servant is a close-cropped, brown- 
faced yeoman dressed in coat and hood of green. 
His horn, his long bow and sheaf of peacock arrows, 
and the image of St. Christopher upon his breast, 
show that he is a forester, and he is armed also 
with sword, buckler, and dagger. 

Close by is a red-haired miller with spade- 
shaped beard, a sturdy, big-boned, broad-shouldered 
fellow, who is a splendid wrestler and a constant 
prize-winner in the village sports. He too has 
sw T ord and buckler at his side, but he is now busily 
engaged with the bagpipes with which he hopes to 
play us out of the town . 

That white-bearded and red-faced horseman 
with dagger and pouch at his girdle is a franklin, 
or country freeholder, who is very fond of good 
cheer and keeps open house at home. There are 
also among others a merchant with forked beard, 
dressed in motley and Flemish beaver hat ; a doctor 
of physic in red and grey gown lined with silk ; and 
a serjeant of law more plainly clad in a coat of 
mixed colours and girdle of silk. Very different is 






his gown with its sleeves richly embroidered with 
fur, and by the gold pin with a love-knot for its 
head with which his hood is fastened under his 
chin, to say nothing of his shining bald head and 
face, and his fat deep rolling eyes. He does not 
seem to be very kindly disposed towards that friar 
whose gown and hood are of good worsted cloth, 
and who affects a decided lisp in his speech. Then 
there are a pardoner, that is, a cleric licensed to 


the appearance of yon brown-faced bearded sea- 
captain, whose riding shows that he is more accus- 
tomed to the sea than the land. He is dressed in 
a plain gown of coarse frieze which reaches to his 
knees, and his dagger hangs handily beneath his arm. 

Another section of the company is associated 
with the Church. Here is a monk, somewhat a 
man of the world, as is shown by his soft boots, by 
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sell papal indulgences, and a summoner, a man 
whose duty it is to call offenders to appear before 
the ecclesiastical courts. The pardoner is yellow- 
haired, with long smooth locks falling well over his 
shoulders, and he carries a wallet before him which 
is stuffed full of pardons and relics. He is singing 
in a small thin voice the popular “ Come hither, 
love, to me,” and his comrade the summoner, whose 


(After the painting by T. Siotkard , fi.A.) 


fire-red, pimpled, and scabby face, and the fact that 
he has placed a large garland on his head and has 
made a buckler out of a huge cake, would suggest 
that he is over fond of wine, is singing bass to the 
pardoner's refrain. The smiling prioress is of 
another class. Her fair forehead and soft grey 
eyes, her well-proportioned nose and dainty mouth, 
mark her out as one of the fairest of the company, 
and she tries to show that she is well-bred and accus- 
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tomed to courtly ways. She is dressed in spotless 
wimple and well-made cloak, and with her she has 
a nun as chaplain and three priests besides. Then 
there are a plainly dressed country parson evi- 
dently not over blessed with this world’s goods, 
though his face shows him rich in holy thoughts and 
works, and his brother, a plowman, riding with him. 

The lady on the nag who is discoursing loudly 
of her previous pilgrimages to Jerusalem, Rome, 
Galicia, and elsewhere, is a cloth-maker of Bath. 
She is quite willing to make good fellowship with 
all, and her dress betokens prosperity. Notice her 
fine scarlet hose, her soft new shoes, her spurs and 
riding skirt, and the kerchief of fine texture with 
its heavy golden net-work ornament and the large 
hat which she has upon her head. That group of 
men in the distinctive liveries of their fraternities 
are evidently town burgesses, all rich enough to 
be aldermen, as is shown by their girdles, pouches, 
and knives, which are ornamented with silver. 
They have brought a cook with them to look after 
their food. The man on the grey cob who is bring- 
ing up the rear is a reeve or farm bailiff. He is 
slenderly built, clean shaven, and with close-cropped 
hair, and we notice that he has carefully tucked 
his long blue surcoat within his girdle. The thin 
and hollow-looking parson in coarse and thread- 
bare coat, and with a horse as lean as a rake, is 
an Oxford scholar who is fonder of books than of 
money ; very different in appearance is he from 
that jovial innkeeper who is stout and lusty, bold 
of speech, and a bom master of men. Then there 
is Chaucer himself, somewhat like the innkeeper in 
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build, though his small, fair, intelligent face and 
downcast, meditative eyes betoken him a man of 
different nature and ability. 

All the company are on horseback and the ladies 
sit astride like the men, for the side-saddle was not 
Care of introduced until the fifteenth century, 
roads and Nor are we surprised at the compara- 
bndges. ^ ve i n f re q uence 0 f wheeled vehicles as 
we proceed along the rough uneven roads. The 
Romans had built a number of well-made military 
roads which still remained in the Middle Ages, 
roads which the owners of the adjacent lands were 
generally expected to keep in good repair. Often, 
too, in England, as elsewhere in Europe, the main- 
tenance of roads and bridges was looked upon as a 
pious obligation and a work of charity. Offerings 
were freely made, and lands were left by will to 
support their upkeep, for at a time when the 
absence of a bridge might mean a journey of many 
miles before the river could be crossed, it w T as a very 
serious matter should one fall into disrepair. 

Yet there was very much neglect, the money 
was often diverted to less worthy purposes, 
bridges fell to pieces from lack of repair, roads 
were left unmended. In times of flood the low- 
arched bridges could not accommodate the rising 
waters, and the larger rivers flooded the roads and 
tore them up. The smaller brooks and streams 
always ran across the roads, and in rainy seasons 
turned them into lakes and pools. One of the 
parliaments of Edward III. was actually com- 
pelled to delay its opening because bad weather 
had made the roads impassable. Still, the ever- 
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growing trading inter-communications, and the 
fact that the manors of nobles, bishops, and king 
were scattered throughout the country, did some- 
thing to maintain the highways in a fair state of 
repair, though at their best they were very much 
inferior to our own tarred and macadamised roads. 

However, we do meet with some wheeled traffic 
as we go along. Here is a village cart drawn by 
Wheeled dogs, oxen, or horses. The cart is not 
vehicles, much more than a large heavy box with 
solid or latticed sides, fixed upon two clumsy 
wheels whose rims are protected from wear by 
the projecting heads of large rough nails. Very 
different is the four-wheeled vehicle we are now 
approaching, and by which yon knight is riding. 
This is drawn by a string of four horses driven by 
two postilions, and is a long box-like carriage with 
a tunnel-shaped covering stretched over it upon 
hoops. The wheels and sides are richly carved 
and the covering is beautifully decorated. The 
tapestried and cushioned interior shows that it 
belongs to some person of rank and wealth, as we 
may also gather from the rich close-fitting gown 
of the lady who is looking out of one of the cur- 
tained openings which serve as windows. Only 
the richest in the land can afford such luxurious 
conveyances. Yet even with all their comforts 
the absence of springs makes horseback prefer- 
able ; indeed, the accompanying horse-litter seems 
more comfortable than the carriage, when we re- 
Litters mem ber the wretched state of the roads. 

This litter is a hammock-like conveyance 
stretched upon two long poles which are attached 
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to horses before and behind ; it is covered in much 
the same way as the carriage. 

If our journey is a long one we shall probably 
fall in with the retinue of some manorial lord 
Baronial travelling to one or other of his manors, 
retmues. There he will stay for a time and con- 
sume the produce of the estate before moving on 
again to the next. He is accompanied by his 
steward, by some of his clerks and other minor 
officials, and by the various members of his kitchen 
staff. His retainers all wear his badge, and many 
of them look like old soldiers who could fight well 
for him at need. They are followed by a long 
train of pack-horses and heavy wagons carrying 
the requirements of his household. Or we may 
meet with some bishop and his train moving like- 
wise to one of his manors or engaged in a pastoral 
visitation of the churches of his diocese. His 
equipage is very much like that of the baron, and 
there is something of a military air about the whole 
procession. 

The king also is generally moving through the 
realm with a large and imposing retinue. He is 
A royal preceded by twenty-four stalwart 

progress, archers, and accompanied by two 
marshals who arrange the movements and resting- 
places of the company, and have power to arrest 
all offenders along the line of march. Then there 
are the officials of the Court, and the nobles who 
are in attendance upon the king with their trains. 
He may also be accompanied by officers respons- 
ible for the administration of justice in certain 
cases. Notice is given to the sheriffs as to where 
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the trials will take place, and they attend there 
with the prisoners. 

It was no easy matter to provide food and 
means of conveyance for the royal train, and the 
The difficulty was met by the recognition 
right of of the king's right of purveyance. By 
purveyance. v £ r t ue Q f this he was preceded by 
purveyors, servants who had authority to buy 
up food at customary prices for a space of two 
leagues on both sides the road the king was to 
follow, and to take all the necessary means of 
transport at fair prices from the people. Under 
unconstitutional kings such as Richard II. this 
right of purveyance led to grievous wrong-doing 
horses and carts and provisions of all kinds were 
seized, and only a wooden tally given in return, 
an acknowledgment of debt which was rarely 
redeemed. No wonder that on the approach of 
the king's retinue the wretched peasants, who 
were unable to escape bv bribing their 
oppressors, would sometimes flee to the 
woods with all their movable goods, and wait 
there until the king had passed. Nor did the 
king always get for his own use the materials 
seized, the purveyors would keep the best for their 
own use or sell them again at a profit, and there 
were even those who pretended to be king's 
purveyors and so robbed the poor. 

The king's messengers, too, are moving through 
the country, carrying proclamations and sum- 
monses to the sheriffs, nobility, and clergy, or acting 
as messengers in other ways. They are known 
as heralds when they are sent abroad. Ill betide 
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the person who hinders one of them. A king's 
messenger can claim always to be served first in 
the inns and elsewhere, and he has the 
Messengers, to a }| the short-cuts he 

knows of, even at the expense of the crops. Other 
messengers also carry letters and news from place 
to place, serving as “ postmen ” for those who 
can afford such a luxury. 

Then there are companies of merchants travel- 
ling together for protection. We have one of 
Merchants these merchants in our company, but 
and pedlars. n ow he is taking holiday. These we 
are meeting are moving from town to town in 
pursuit of trade, and are frequenting the various 
markets and fairs. Their goods are done up in 
large packs or “ males/' and with their servants 
and pack-horses they form a large company. The 
pedlars, of whom there are many, are of lower 
grade. They travel on foot with their packs 
of wares upon their backs. Some of them are not 
of very good character, but all are welcome in the 
villages for the news they bring, as well as for the 
articles they sell. You may buy from them 
many necessary articles of wearing apparel, 
ribbons, girdles, pouches, purses, hats, gloves, fur, 
and other trimmings, which are not retailed in the 
villages in any other way. But it is necessary to 
watch some of these light-fingered gentry closely, 
for nothing comes amiss to their pack, and some 
of the things they sell have not been obtained by 
honest purchase. 

Far worse than the pedlars is the crowd of 
beggars and mountebanks who follow the road 
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as an easy means of livelihood ; the army of 
peripatetic entertainers, jongleurs, or story-tellers 

Peripatetic and ballad singers ; gleemen, mummers, 
entertainers. anc [ tumblers, who are welcome wher- 
ever they go . They will be well received in castle 
hall and town market-place, on the village bridge 
and at the cross roads, or in the wayside inn 
where weary travellers are staying with nothing 
to occupy their time. 

The best minstrels are of a higher type than any 
of these. They are skilled in the use of various 
musical instruments, the harp, lute, tambourine, 
guitar, and vielle, a sort of violin, and can relate the 
famous stories of old romance so popular 

i mstre s. cas tl e hall after dinner has been 

served. On man}^ occasions they meet with a 
good reward for their efforts, but some of them 
turn their talent to baser uses and sing ribald and 
shameful songs, though this is more often a charac- 
teristic of the jongleur, who usually adds tricks 
and buffoonery to his singing. These are more 
popular with the common people, who prefer 
jugglers and conjurers, dancers and tumblers, 
actors and mummers, and some of these per- 
formers are capable of quite amazing feats. Your 
ballad singers and jongleurs can also be satirical 
and sing songs and tell tales which attack the 
clergy and nobility and even the king himself. In 
fact, this is one way of spreading discontent and 
rousing rebellion. 

There are also clever charlatans, after the 
manner of our modern quack-doctors, who are 
very skilful of speech and sell infallible remedies 
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for all kinds of ills to the rustics who gather at 
market and fair. Then there are beggars of all 
descriptions, men with performing bears, blind men 
led by dog or boy, the maimed and incapable, and 
those who are skilful in counterfeiting madness 
Be<^ars an< ^ var * ous f° rras of illness to awaken 
' the pity of the onlooker. In all proba- 
bility there will also be among them serfs who 
are escaping from their manorial lords, and seek- 
ing the refuge of a corporate town. If they can 
live there unmolested for a year and a day they 
will become free men and cannot be hailed back 
to servitude. 

Some of these serfs, again, may be in the ranks 
of the poor pilgrims, who, less fortunate than our- 
Poor selves, are compelled to journey afoot, 
pilgrims, moving through the country with scrip 
and staff, begging as they go. If they are pil- 
grims returning from their journey, they will be 
wearing in their hats or on their cloaks the leaden 
brooches and other signs of the pilgrimage they 
have made ; the palm branch from the Holy 
Land, the little flask or ampulla so popular at 
Canterbury, or the shells from the shrine of St. 
James of Galicia. They will tell you of the 
marvels they have seen and the perils and miseries 
they have endured by land and sea, and will beg 
of you a farthing to help them on their way. 
Some of these, again, are but false pilgrims, for the 
life is not unpleasant to some people, and the dis- 
guise is a good one for those who are fleeing from 
justice. 

These latter, however, will be more likely to avoid 
vol . 1. — 10 
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the highways, and seek the shelter of the forests 
which exist in various parts of England. There 
they can join themselves to the bands 
u aws ' of outlaws who move about the country 
robbing the rich merchants and clergy, and living 
on the proceeds of the chase. Any criminal who 
escaped from justice was called upon at four 
successive county courts to present himself for 
trial. If he failed to do so, he was declared an 
outlaw at the fifth. He then lost his civil rights, 
all his property was confiscated, and he could be 
slain at sight without any trial. He may not 
have been so picturesque a fellow as Robin Hood 
and his merry men, but the harshness of the Norman 
forest laws made the poorer classes sympathise 
with him, and, so long as he robbed only the rich 
and was not too greatly daring, he was fairly safe 
from capture. 

But now it is time to think of a resting-place ; 
for when roads are bad and robbers are abroad, 
it is only safe to travel in the daytime. There 
Resting are man y pl aces of rest for our different 
places 1 travellers. The king can turn aside 
castle, to the castle of one of his nobles, or 
monastery, S p en( ^ the night as the guest of some 
monastery. Only the most important members 
of his retinue will go there with him, the greater 
part of them will be quartered in the houses of the 
nearest town. Monk and baron alike welcomed the 
traveller of rank who passed their way. There was 
always open house for him, and in return he gave 
them news of the world and gossip of the Court. 
The poor and needy beggars and pilgrims at the 
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other end of the social scale could also find a night’s 
lodging in the guest hall of the monastery, where 
food and shelter were specially provided for them. 

Merchants and ordinary travellers like the better 
class of pilgrims could go to the inns which catered 
specially for them. Where there were 
many pilgrims there were sure to be 
special inns for their accommodation near the 
shrine. Also at intervals along the route, especi- 
ally at the cross roads, were ale-houses where the 
passer-by could get refreshment, though many of 
these were little better than huts, and some, espe- 
cially in and near the towns, were the haunts of 
criminals. The usual sign of a tavern was an ivy- 
bush or tuft of foliage suspended from a pole 
which was not permitted to project across the road- 
way for more than 7 feet. There was also in many 
cases an additional sign in the form of a large 
garland, generally of three hoops placed at right 
angles to one another and decorated with ribbons. 

We must choose the best inn we can find and 
enter it at once. We can order what food and 
drink we require and pay for each article separ- 
ately. This food we shall have to partake of in 
a common room where all the travellers are con- 
gregated, and then we can go to bed for the night. 
Our bedroom we shall have to share with several 
other persons, and we shall be very lucky if the 
presence of fleas or mice or other vermin does not 
detract from our comfort. As it will also be 
necessary to take some thought for our goods, 
we can scarcely anticipate that our sleep will be 
sound and undisturbed. 



CHAPTER XL 

Changes in Country Life. 

We have seen that the method of farming adopted 
in early England was the open-field system , a system 
Commit based u P on the co-operative work of 
tation of a number of land-holders , who held 
labour their land as serfs of an overlord. 

The development of this system up 
to the end of the thirteenth century has been 
traced, and the general tendency throughout the 
period toward commutation of labour services 
for money payments has been pointed out. It 
seemed as if serfdom would soon die out and be 
replaced by a system of free labour. At the 
same time the towns were developing their trade ; 
and trade brought more and more money into 
circulation. The use of money began to enter into 
the country districts, and the increase in the use 
of money for payments, instead of the older pay- 
ments in kind, that is, in labour or in articles of 
food, etc., tended still more to the commutation 
of labour services. 

But all the changes that were taking place 
depended for their success upon the continued 
presence of a sufficient number of wage-paid 
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labourers willing to work at the customary rates 
of wages. This in turn depended in great measure 
Dan o-er of u P on t ^ ie continuance of good harvests, 
famine Famine and pestilence were never very 
and far away from the people of the Middle 
p ague. ^g es> i n j g the bad harvest brought 
the people to the verge of starvation. Many 
died, and wages rose about 20 per cent., a warn- 
ing of what might happen in a time of serious 
plague. 

Unfortunately serious plague did come. From 
the autumn of 1348 to the spring of 1350 pestilence 
raged in the land. This plague, now generally 
The Black s P°ken of as the Black Death, swept 
Death, across Europe from the East and 
t 348-1 350* ravaged the south-west, middle, and 
east of England, in town and country alike. The 
progress of the disease was extremely rapid and 
its power of infection very great. Persons seized 
with it generally died within two or three days 
of its onset. Men and boys were more subject to 
it than women and girls ; the poor, crowded 
together in their small and dirty houses, were 
the chief sufferers. The unwholesome food, the 
dirty narrow streets, the lack of vegetables, the 
insanitary conditions under which the people 
lived, all helped the progress of the disease. It 
is difficult to say with any exactness what the 
actual death-roll was. “ The fell mortality came 
upon them, and the sudden and awful cruelty of 
death winnowed them,” and in the face of so 
terrible a disaster, the chroniclers were liable to 
overestimate the extent of the evil. Some go so 
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far as to say fhat nine-tenths of the population 
perished. But this is an exaggeration. Dr. 
Jessop has examined certain records in East 
Anglia, such as the rolls of the manorial courts 
and the diocesan registers of the institution of 
new priests to benefices, and estimates that some- 
what more than half the population in the affected 
areas was swept away. Some of his examples 
show us the extent of the evil as nothing else 
can. In Hunstanton 172 tenants died in eight 
months, 74 of them without male heirs, and 19 
others without any heir at all. In a single year 
upwards of 800 parishes lost their parsons, 83 
of them twice, and 10 of them three times in a few 
months. 

Such a disaster was bound to have far-reaching 
results upon society. At first the state of affairs 
Its was almost chaotic. The ordinary 
immediate local courts could not be held ; lands 

results. were left untilled ; harvests went un- 
reaped and rotted in the field ; the cattle wandered 
over the land, broke down the fences, and spoiled 
the crops. The surviving labourers demanded 
increased wages, and, as labourers were very 
scarce, agricultural wages went up about 50 per 
cent. There was also a sudden increase in the 
cost of all kinds of articles, and especially of 
those which involved much labour in their pro- 
duction, for the scarcity of artisans had naturally 
resulted in a great increase in their wages too. 
Food prices also rose, though not to so great an 
extent . 

The lords of the manors suffered heavily. It is 
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true that they gained large quantities of land 
which escheated or came back to them owing to 
Ei¥ect the lack of heirs, and they received 
upon the also a large number of heriots, or gifts 
people. ma de by heirs in succeeding to land, 
and fines paid hy new tenants. But in many 
places there was not sufficient labour to work 
the land, and land without labour was useless. 
Besides, the quit rents or payments made for 
commuted services were now insufficient to pro- 
vide the labour to replace those services, for the 
quit rents had been fixed in earlier years of labour 
plenty, whereas wages were now some 50 per 
cent, higher. In addition, rents, whether paid 
in money or in kind, fell considerably, for the 
supply of land now greatly exceeded the demand. 
This benefited the freeholder who could take up 
additional land, and villeins who had commuted 
their services were able to do the same. But the 
lot of the villein who was still subject to labour 
services was a hard one. His services were natur- 
ally very valuable to his lord. He was forced to 
work much harder than formerly, probably along- 
side free labourers who were benefiting by the 
great rise in wages, and he could see that if he 
had commuted his services, he also would have 
been able to get work as a labourer at these rates , 
or take up land for himself. Many of the peasants 
moved about the country to where labour was 
needed most. They combined together, and 
demanded high wages and the best of good food as 
the price of their services ; failing which 'they refused 
to work, and became beggars along the highways. 
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It was imperative that the Government should 
interfere, but- parliament could not come together 
Efforts in 1 3 50 , owing to the presence of the 
of the plague in London. An attempt was 
Government, therefore made to meet the difficulty 
by a royal proclamation. This ordered that 
since labourers would not work except for exces- 
sive wages, and therefore the land was remaining 
untilled, any one whether freeman or villein, who 
had no other means of livelihood, was not to 
refuse to work for any person who offered him 
customary wages, that is, the wages paid in 1347 
and the five or six preceding years. No one 
was to give or take higher wages under severe 
penalties. Each lord was to have the preference 
in hiring men of his own estate, but no one was 
to have more men in his service than were abso- 
lutely necessary. Also, as it was obviously im- 
possible for men to live on the old wages when the 
cost of living had increased so much, an attempt 
was made to bring back the prices of food and 
the other necessaries of life to what they were 
before the plague occurred. 

When parliament met in 1351 it converted this 
proclamation into a statute law, the first of a series 
First Statutes Labourers which had for 

Statute of their obj ect the regulation of wages 
Labourers, by Act of Parliament. To attempt to 
Io5T ’ regulate wages in this way may seem 
strange to us, but it is quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the times to which it belongs. We have 
seen how the gilds regulated wages, hours of 
labour, and selling prices in the towns ; and how 
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parliament interfered to regulate the prices of 
bread, ale, wine, and other articles of food and 
general use. We must also bear in mind that 
in attempting to bring back wages to their former 
level, the authorities tried to bring back the cost 
of living to a corresponding level also. But the 
attempt was a failure, and nothing shows this 
more clearly than the number of re-enactments 
of the statute. In 1357, an d again in 1361, the 
Act was re-enforced with severer penalties for non- 
compliance, and there were periodical re-enact- 
ments throughout the fifteenth century. 

It was a case of conflict between an Act of Parlia- 

its futility ment an< ^ a g reat economic law or prin- 
‘ * ciple, and the economic law triumphed 
over the clumsy contrivance of interested opponents, 
for the parliament was in the main a parliament 
of landowners. Prices had been rising in the 
years before the plague, and the old wages had 
been insufficient even then. Now that the supply 
of labour could not meet the demand, wages were 
sure to rise, for landlords evaded the Act and paid 
higher wages in order to get their work done. 
Men roamed the country as. valiant (that is, 
strong or able-bodied) beggars, rather than work 
at the old rates. Many villeins escaped to the 
towns, where labour also was sorely needed, and 
gained their freedom by living there free from 
their overlord’s molestation for a year and a day. 
Legislation was directed against labourers who 
broke their agreements, landlords who paid higher 
wages, towns that harboured runaways, and 
beggars who refused to work; but all in vain. It 
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was impossible to restore matters to their former 
condition. Everything was affected. The clergy 
Results suffered heavily as the price of 

of the their devotion in the time of plague, 
plague. anc } new rec t ors an j vicars were 
inferior in education and moral calibre to their 
predecessors. The standard of morality in the 
country was lowered. Education, art, and archi- 
tecture all suffered a decline. A great social 
change was taking place which had been acceler- 
ated by this great pestilence, and new economic 
conditions had to be evolved to meet it. 

The landlord found himself in many cases with 
an increased estate, and there set in a tendency 
towards the concentration of great 
^oTland 155 Quantities of lands in the hands of 
tenure: fewer landowners. But great quanti- 
^lancUease^ 1 ^ es ^ anc ^ were useless without labour 
and money, if the owners were to 
continue farming for themselves through their 
stewards and bailiffs ; and as the required labour 
could not be obtained, many owners ceased to 
farm their lands themselves, and adopted one 
of two methods instead. One of these was to let 
their lands on lease to tenants who became re- 
sponsible for the supply of labour, and left the 
landlord with an assured yearly income in the 
shape of rent. Many of the freeholders and free 
labourers were glad to accept this offer. They 
and their families could provide the necessary 
labour, the landlord provided land and stock and 
seed corn. Hence there developed a stock and 
land lease system very much like our modern 
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tenant farming, except that the tenant now finds 
the stock, and as the old stock died off and had to 
be replaced this also happened here in many cases. 
The rents paid were very low, for there was plenty 
of land to be had, but these rents were no longer 
quit rents, or rents paid in quittance of services 
to be rendered, but economic rents, based upon 
the commercial value of the holdings. The holdings 
were small, being generally within the capacity 
of a single family, working very hard, to manage ; 
and the method of farming was still the open-field 
system. These farmers and the smaller free- 
holders constituted an important class of English- 
men, who proved to be the backbone of England 
in peace and in war for many years to come. 

The other method was to convert large areas 
of land into sheep runs, and farm for wool. Such 

{b) sheep a method dispensed with all labourers, 
farms. except a few shepherds, and was highly 
profitable, for English wool was in great demand 
abroad. Much had been done to improve the 
English breed of sheep. The Cistercian monks 
had paid great attention to sheep farming, and, 
owing to their intercourse with the Continent, had 
been able to effect considerable improvements in 
sheep breeding and sheep rearing. As the woollen 
trade developed, this sheep farming became in- 
creasingly profitable and popular, and reached 
its zenith in the days of the early Tudor kings. 

The person who suffered most from these changes 
was the villein. The general commutation of services 
had been turning him into a “ copyholder/’ that 
is, a man who possessed land, homestead, and 
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grazing rights which were entered as his upon the 
manorial court rolls, land to which his children 
The plight of would succeed, and for which he was 
the villeins, paying a definite quit rent in lieu 
of services. But many of the villeins were still 
performing these services of week-work and boon- 
work which had become so valuable now that 
labour was scarce ; in fact, these services were now 
so precious that the manorial lawyers were engaged 
in finding means to compel many who had really 
commuted them to go back to the older condition 
of things. Ever since the Conquest there had 
been a tendency for the Norman lawyer to depress 
the legal status of the villein, and now legal 
technicalities were allowed full scope, only written 
evidence of commutation was accepted in the 
manorial courts, and, wherever possible, exemp- 
tions were cancelled and labour services restored. 

Another serious outbreak of plague in 1361, and 
less serious recurrences in 1368, 1369, and 1370 
Oppressive made matters worse. The glories of 
taxation. Crecy and Poictiers were totally eclipsed 
by misgovernment at home, and the people were 
burdened by the cost of the war. Oppressive 
taxation followed. Poll taxes, graduated taxes 
which every person over fifteen had to pay, but 
which pressed more heavily on the poor than on 
the rich, were levied in 1377, 13 79, and 1380. 
These charges brought under contribution many 
who had formerly escaped direct taxation. They 
were not made any more acceptable by the methods 
of collection, and much discontent ensued. It 
was a time of revolution ; change was in the air, 
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the older condition of society was passing away. 
The preaching of Wyclif and his “ poor preachers ” 
seemed to many an attack upon the existing orders 

Discontent soc i et N* The Statutes of Labourers 
seemed to be directed against the poor in 
the interests of the rich. The army in France was 
suffering defeat, and two fleets were destroyed, 
one by the Spaniards, the other by a storm. 
Pirates plundered the coast towns. The corrup- 
tion of the Court lost it many supporters. New 
ideas of social equality were spread throughout 
the country districts by wandering priests and 
friars like John Ball, the priest of Kent, who 
preached to the people from the text : 

“When Adam dalf and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman?” 

Many popular rhymed messages were passed 
along the countryside in the name of Hob the 
Miller, Jack the Carter, John Trueman, and 
others. These called the people’s attention to 
the ills of the time, and incited them to 
revolt . 

Villeins, country freeholders, and townsmen 
banded themselves together for the redress of their 
wrongs. Their well-managed organisations spread 
T k throughout south-eastern England. 

Peasants’ The poll tax of 1380 gave very bad 

Revolt, returns, and commissioners were sent 

I *?8 1 * " 

’ through the country in the following 
year to find the reason and obtain a better yield. 
Their rough methods proved to be the last straw, 
and rebellion broke out in Kent, where a tax 
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collector was killed by an artisan for an outrage on 
his daughter. The country was soon in revolt 
from York to the English Channel, and from Kent 
to Devon. Various classes joined in the rebellion 
from different motives. The wrongs of the villeins 
cannot explain the rising in Kent, for villeinage 
was unknown there. Priests and friars, burgesses, 
freeholders, copyholders, and farm labourers were 
to be found in the ranks of the rebels. The 
demands most generally made were for the aboli- 
tion of vexatious tolls and dues, the exemption of 
lands from personal services, and the abolition of 
serfdom. “ We will that you free us for ever, 
us and our lands ; and that we be never named 
nor held as serfs,” the insurgents demanded of 
the king when he met them at Mile-end . 

We cannot follow the course of the struggle 
in any detail here. There were local risings in 
its progress ♦ man y parts of the country ; the towns- 
J people of Cambridge attacked the 
members of the university ; the tenants of the 
abbey of St. Albans broke into pieces the mill- 
stones of the abbey mill ; the people of Bury St. 
Edmunds murdered the prior of the abbey there. 
The men of Kent and Essex marched on London to 
demand redress of grievances from the king, and 
to free him from the control of his evil counsellors. 
Ihey burned and destroyed as they went, though 
they plundered but little, the destruction being 
everywhere aimed at such legal evidences of their 
serfdom as the manorial court rolls, and such 
symbols of it as the manorial mills at which they 
were compelled to grind their corn at their over- 
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lord’s rate of charges. All lawyers who were seized 
were hung, and other hated oppressor^ were aLo 
put to death. The rebels entered London in 
triumph. For a time it seemed as if they would 
be successful, and the young king granted their 
demands as the price of their immediate dis- 
persal. 

When they had received their charters of free- 
dom and pardon, the peasants felt that their 
object was attained and they began to disperse. 
But with their dispersal the nobles gathered 
courage. The peasants were everywhere attacked 
and defeated and their leaders executed. Many 
of them died heroically in the cause of freedom, 
but resistance was in vain. The king’s charters 
of freedom were cancelled, and a parliament 
composed mainfy of landowners refused to consent 
to any liberation of their serfs. 

Hence the immediate result of the insurrection 
was failure, though it hastened the decay of a 

its re- ut ^ anc ^ system which was becoming un- 
sound economically, and would there- 
fore have died out in the ordinary course of events. 
The whole development of agriculture was making 
servile labour of but little value as compared with 
the work of the tenant farmers and free labourers, 
and commutations were therefore frequent through- 
out the fifteenth century. The manorial courts 
began to fall into decay, and the older obligations 
of the manorial system were freely disregarded. 
Thus serfdom decayed in fact if not in law, and the 
villeins became copyholders and a part of the 
large number of small holders who were farming 
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collector was killed by an artisan for an outrage on 
his daughter. The country was soon in revolt 
from York to the English Channel, and from Kent 
to Devon. Various classes joined in the rebellion 
from different motives. The wrongs of the villeins 
cannot explain the rising in Kent, for villeinage 
was unknown there. Priests and friars, burgesses, 
freeholders, copyholders, and farm labourers were 
to be found in the ranks of the rebels. The 
demands most generally made were for the aboli- 
tion of vexatious tolls and dues, the exemption of 
lands from personal services, and the abolition of 
serfdom. “ We will that you free us for ever, 
us and our lands ; and that we be never named 
nor held as serfs/’ the insurgents demanded of 
the king when he met them at Mile-end. 

We cannot follow the course of the struggle 
in any detail here. There were local risings in 
many parts of the country ; the towns- 
1 S p ro § ress » p eQ pj e 0 £ Cambridge attacked the 

members of the university ; the tenants of the 
abbey of St. Albans broke into pieces the mill- 
stones of the abbey mill ; the people of Bury St. 
Edmunds murdered the prior of the abbey there. 
The men of Kent and Essex marched on London to 
demand redress of grievances from the king, and 
to free him from the control of his evil counsellors. 
They burned and destroyed as they went, though 
they plundered but little, the destruction being 
everywhere aimed at such legal evidences of their 
serfdom as the manorial .court rolls, and such 
symbols of it as the manorial mills at which they 
were compelled to grind their corn at their over- 
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lord’s rate of charges. All lawyers who were seized 
were hung, and other hated oppressors were also 
put to death. The rebels entered London in 
triumph. For a time it seemed as if they would 
be successful, and the young king granted their 
demands as the price of their immediate dis- 
persal. 

When they had received their charters of free- 
dom and pardon, the peasants felt that their 
object was attained and they began to disperse. 
But with their dispersal the nobles gathered 
courage. The peasants were everywhere attacked 
and defeated and their leaders executed. Many 
of them died heroically in the cause of freedom, 
but resistance was in vain. The king’s charters 
of freedom were cancelled, and a parliament 
composed mainly of landowners refused to consent 
to any liberation of their serfs. 

Hence the immediate result of the insurrection 
was failure, though it hastened the decay of a 

its result ^ an< ^ S3'Stem which was becoming un- 
sound economically, and would there- 
fore have died out in the ordinary course of events. 
The whole development of agriculture was making 
servile labour of but little value as compared with 
the work of the tenant farmers and free labourers, 
and commutations were therefore frequent through- 
out the fifteenth century. The manorial courts 
began to fall into decay, and the older obligations 
of the manorial system w T ere freely disregarded. 
Thus serfdom decayed in fact if not in law, and the 
villeins became copyholders and a part of the 
large number of small holders who were farming 
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the land of the country. Serfs did not cease to 
exist on the royal manors until the reign of 
Elizabeth, and a case involving the question of 
serfdom was pleaded in the law courts in 1618, 
but serfdom had greatly decayed in fact long 
before this time. 



CHAPTER XI I. 

Trade Developments and their Consequences. 

The changes that were taking place in England 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were not 
confined to agriculture ; changes in 
T ol th^ rk trade and commerce were also having 
Edwardian their effect upon the towns and town 
life. Edward I. and Edward III. had 
both striven to break down the ex- 
clusive privileges and narrow spirit of the corporate 
towns, and to reorganise commerce upon national 
lines. The first Edward’s reorganisation of the 
system of taxation, his improvements in legal 
administration, and his restriction of the rights 
of the clergy and baronage, all helped to foster 
a national spirit. Legislation was directed towards 
a national trade under centralised parliamentary 
control ; assizes of ale, wine, bread, cloth, and 
weights and measures helped to replace local by 
national standards of price, weight, length, and 
quality. Parliament began to take the place of 
the gilds in the supervision of trade. The Statute 
of Labourers, 1351, and its frequent revisions were 
national attempts to fix wages. Under Edward I., 
an officer, known as an aulnager (Norman-French, 
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aulne, an ell), was appointed to see to the carrying 
out of the regulations of the assize of cloth. 
Efforts were made to secure uniformity of width 
and length in the cloth produced, and to prevent 
inferior quality and bad workmanship ; in 1463 
the wardens of the craft gilds got national recog- 
nition that they might help in this connection. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries industries 
were subjected more and more to legislative 
interference, and attempts were made to encourage 
them by restricting the importation of manu- 
factured articles. 

Under the third Edward commercial policy 
assumed an international aspect. Wars were 
. . ^ entered into to preserve our trading 

& of 1 ° 3 associations with Flanders and Guienne ; 
inl ^^ 0,ial shipping became of greater importance 
and the control of the sea essential. 
England must now be 11 mistress of the narrow 
seas 5J in the interests of her continental trade. 
From the time of Richard II. attempts were made 
to foster native shipping by means of Navigation 
p irst Acts, which prohibited the carrying 
Navigation of merchandise in or out of England 
Act, 1381. exce pt j n English ships or in the ships 
of the nation to whom the goods belonged. 

Edward III. also fostered trade by encouraging 
skilled alien workers to come to England under 


Alien promise of royal protection. Many 
workers Flemings settled in the eastern counties 
and alien to the great benefit of the woollen 
nerc ants. j nc [ us t r y there ; others settled in 


Yorkshire and Westmoreland. The king also 
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attempted to give greater facilities to merchant^ 
to enter the country from abroad. Much of the 
carrying trade was still in the hands of continental 
merchants who came to trade at English markets 
and fairs. Edward I. granted freedom of trade and 
Carta sa ^ e conc l uct to these merchants by the 
Mercatoria , Carta Mercatoria of 1303, which men- 
I3 °' 3 * tions Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Navarre, Lombard}^ Tuscany, Provence, Aquitaine, 
Toulouse, Flanders, and Brabant as some of the 
places from which the merchants came. But 
the efforts of the Edwards were rarely successful. 
The townspeople were so jealous of outsiders that 
they restricted the privilege of selling, granted to 
aliens, to a period of forty days, and made them 
reside during that period with a member of the 
gild, who became their “ host ” and watched over 
all their transactions. In 1439 it was enacted that 
no foreign merchant should sell directly to another 
on pain of forfeiture of the goods sold. Under 
Richard II. these merchants were expected to 
spend half the money they had obtained in a town 
before they left it ; in 1401 this was raised for a 
time into all the money gained, except that spent 
on necessary expenses. 

There were many difficulties in the way of trade : 
dangers of losses by land and by sea ; difficulties 
Trading of transport ; municipal restrictions ; 
difficulties. and coinage troubles. English mer- 
chants suffered considerably from the weak ad- 
ministration of Richard II. Piracy was rampant 
in the Channel, the south and east coasts were 
plundered, and trade was impossible unless mer- 
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chant ships sailed in fleets for common protection. 
Private enterprise sometimes atoned for national 
neglect ; in 1378 a London citizen and former 
mayor. Sir John Philpot, fitted and sent out a fleet 
which captured a pirate who had robbed him, and 
recovered his ships and goods. The question 
of the coinage was a very serious one. It had 
always been difficult to ensure its distribution 
throughout the country, though this had been 
compensated for by allowing local mints in different 
parts of England. What was more serious was 
that, with the increasing export of wool, much 
Coinage foreign money of inferior weight and 
troubles, quality was coming into the country, 
and was driving English money, always of good 
standard and weight, abroad. Edward III. tried 
to check this by introducing a gold coinage along- 
side the silver one, but not very successfully ; 
he also lessened the weight of both gold and silver 
coins, without tampering with their fineness, that 
is, with the percentage of precious metal they 
contained. This was probably done to bring them 
nearer in value to the corresponding foreign coins 
and so prevent the exporting of English coins, 
but much dissatisfaction was felt, and the in- 
creased prices which followed from the lessened 
value of the coins was one of the causes of the rise 
in wages of the years preceding the Black Death. 
The great variety of the coins in circulation made 
exchanging into English money an important and 
by no means easy business, which was mainly in 
the hands of the goldsmiths. 

In spite of all these drawbacks trade increased 
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and English industries developed. All the trade 
was carefully regulated and protected ; the chief 
Trading exports had to pass through the recog- 
methods. nised Staple towns ; and most of the 
export trade was the monopoly of the Merchants 
of the Staple. This was in the interests of king 
and merchants alike. The developing trade 
required careful fostering. It needed to be safe 
rather than ambitious. It was to the interest of 
the merchants that it should develop slowly, 
surely, and safely. At the same time the king 
gained by ensuring the collection of that part of his 
revenue which depended upon duties paid upon 
articles of export and import . 

The imports included French wines and fruits ; 
Flemish fine woollen cloth, linens, cambrics, 
Imports tapestries, armour and weapons ; 

and Baltic hemp, flax, timber, fur, and fish ; 
exports. and 

once a year the galleys of Venice 
brought the silks, cottons, perfumes, dyes, pearls, 
precious stones, and spices of the East. Export 
trade was chiefly in the staple goods, wool and 
wool fells, leather, and the tin and lead of which 
England had practically a monopoly at this 
time. 

But although exports were thus mainly raw 
materials, manufactures were developing within 
England's the country. England was now pro- 
manufactures; ducing the best wool in Europe. Even 
cloth, though the Flemings were able to get 
quantities of wool from Spain, they found it 
necessary to mix English wool with it to make 
good cloth. The policy of fostering the immigrant 
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artisan helped in the wider production of English 
cloth ; and the customs returns show a constantly 
increasing export of cloth and a continually de- 
creasing export of wool. At first much cloth had 
to be exported in a partly finished condition to 
have the final processes such as fulling, or cleaning 
the cloth, performed abroad ; but less cloth is 
thus exported as time goes on, and better kinds 
are made at home. Lincoln and Stamford were 
already noted for their scarlet cloths, and Norfolk 
for its worsteds, at a time when the greater part 
of the country was producing coarse cloths known 
as burel, friezes, blanket cloth, and the like. By 
the fourteenth century the cloth trade had spread 
throughout East Anglia ; London was an im- 
portant centre of the industry ; much cloth was 
made in the north at Kendal, and in the west 
country at Salisbury, Newbury, Bristol, Gloucester, 
and elsewhere. 

English workers were everywhere renowned for 
their skill in metal-work, and the religious houses, 

, , _ cathedrals, and churches proved good 

metal- work, , , . T , 

customers to them. In 1500 there 

were fifty- two goldsmiths ’ shops in the Strand in 

London, and gold and silver plate was common 

in the houses of the merchants. England, too, was 

famous as a country of bells, which were cast in 

many different places ; and in the fifteenth century 

cannon were produced at London and Bristol ; 

in the sixteenth century this industry shifted to 

the Weald of Sussex and Kent. The coal measures 

were being worked at the beginning of the thirteenth 

century ; before the century closed there seem 
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to have been some mining operations on each of 
our present coalfields. By 1400 the sea-borne 
mining coa * tra de of Tyneside was assuming 
and considerable dimensions, the coal 
smelting. b e i n g sen t especially to London and 
the Netherlands. Iron, too, was being worked 
throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
in the Forest of Dean ; after the middle of the 
fourteenth century the position of the Wealden 
furnaces with respect to London gave them a 
great advantage in this industry. By this time, 
however, there was iron smelting in many of the 
wooded parts of England, charcoal being the fuel 
employed. Lead was mined in Cumberland, 
Derbyshire, and the Mendips ; Cornwall was 
engaged in mining and exporting tin. 

Continued attempts were made to direct and 
develop trade by legislative interference, but 
^ „ . parliament had still to contend with 
policy gild exclusiveness. The more a gild 
of the prospered , the more exclusive it became . 

gl s * The wealthiest members formed an 
aristocracy within the gild ; an inner circle direct- 
ing the gild policy in their own interests. They 
were no longer craftsmen who were themselves 
workers ; and they used their influence against 
the ordinary craft master. By fixing the hours of 
gild meetings at inconvenient times, by making 
the wearing of a costly livery essential at all gild 
meetings, and in other -ways, they ensured the 
absence of their less fortunate brethren from the 
meetings, and then made rules which curtailed 
their rights and privileges within the gild. There 
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soon developed a distinction between those who 
were “ of the livery ” and those who were not ; 
and it was those who had the right to wear the 
livery who governed the gild. Outsiders were 
prevented from entering by means of heavy 
fees, measures were taken to restrict apprentice- 
ship to the sons of gild members or those of 
their wealthy neighbours. A long apprenticeship, 
generally of seven years, was made compulsory, 
and the number of apprentices was restricted in 
the interests of monopoly. 

The old hope of the journeyman that he would 
become a master began to fade. Not only were 
Rise of a entrance fees purposely kept high, but 
permanent a masterpiece, which had to be a piece 
mg-c ass. 0 f wor k involving much time, labour, 
and expense, was also demanded as a proof of 
ability from those who entered a gild. A per- 
manent w T orking-cIass began to come into exist- 
ence, and we now hear much of servants, yeomen, 
or valets, who are forming fraternities or brother- 
hoods of their own, and against whom the masters 
are directing their gild regulations and invoking 
the interference of town corporation and national 
parliament . 

The increased circulation of money led to the 
replacement of the older customary prices by 
Increased newer competitive ones. Where money 

mone f * - S * n USe ^ ere a tendency to use 
°ney. as a standard of value (we speak 
of a horse as worth £ 6 o } a house as worth £800, 
and so on), and this makes bargaining and the 
cutting of prices easily possible. It also tends 
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to make money valued for its own sake and for 
the social distinction it confers, and this leads to 
the amassing of money and to its investment in 
its effect different ways. Hence people began 
on trade. now to buy products to sell again, and, 
whereas the early craftsmen had worked generally 
for known customers and to suppty a known 
demand, the new traders began to buy in anticipa- 
tion of a possible future demand, and to move the 
goods they had bought to different centres of 
demand. 

This led to two very important results. First 
we get the “ clothiers/ 7 men who buy wool, hand 
Rise of the it out to workpeople to spin and weave 
clothiers, into cloth at home, and then sell the 
finished product. This is a definite movement 
from gild industry to domestic industry. The 
difference between it and our modern factor}^ 
system is that the workers work in their own homes. 
All the risks are taken by the clothier, who is a 
capitalist in the modern sense of the term. In 
1340, Thomas Blanket of Bristol set up machines 
there for the making of cloth and introduced 
workmen to work them. Soon there were many 
clothiers, and they were helped by a migration of 
many of the craftsmen from the corporate towns. 
The exclusiveness of the gilds was working their 
own ruin. Workers left the towns and settled in 
villages which had no gild restrictions, and the 
Non- corporate towns began to decay. The 
corporate government tried to check this, but 
towns. * n va j n# Dorset, Worcestershire, and 
Yorkshire were among the counties that benefited ; 
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such towns as Manchester, Bolton, Bury, Leeds, 
and Halifax developed in this way. In the second 
half of the fifteenth century great clothiers like 
John Winchcombe, or Jack of Newbury as he 
is often called, crushed the small independent 
cloth workers and reduced them to a position 
of dependence. This John Winchcombe was de- 
scended from a rich London draper. He was 
apprenticed to a clothier at Newbury, and became 
one of the pioneers of the cloth trade. He is said 
to have kept five hundred men at work in the 
production of kerseys, a coarse, ribbed, woollen 
cloth. He certainly acquired great wealth in the 
trade. 

The second development was that of the modern 
merchant, who is a dealer only and not a crafts- 
Rise of the man - He differed from the clothier 

modern in that he was not at all concerned in 
merchant, t j ie ma ki n g 0 f the article, but only in 
its sale. At first these merchants were mainly 
engaged in the sale of articles which could not be 
produced in England, such as the silks and spices 
of the East, and they were combined in true 
mediaeval fashion into companies. Thus we get 
the Drapers* Company, the Mercers*, and the 
Grocers* in the fourteenth century, and finally 
such companies as the Merchant Taylors*, for the 
tailors, who had been among the most prosperous of 
the mediaeval artisans, began in the fourteenth 
century to encroach on the business of the drapers 
by sharing in the wholesale trade. In like manner 
the finishers of cloth, such as the fullers or cleaners, 
and the shearmen, who cut off the surface irregu- 
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larities to produce a smooth nap, put capital 
into their businesses, bought the unfinished doth 
outright from the weavers, and sold it again 
after they had finished it. This introduction of 
capital into industry also resulted in an in- 
creased division of labour and in the introduction 
of machinery such as fulling mills to replace 
manual labour. 

Englishmen also went abroad for trading pur- 
poses and formed trading centres on the Continent, 
on the lines of the Steelyard in London, 
fading They elected their own governor to 
centres control their affairs, settle their dis- 

Continent. P utes > and help them to get justice 
in their troubles with the foreigner. 
The first of these settlements were in the 
Hanse towns, but they soon extended to the 
towns of the Netherlands and elsewhere. Trade 
passed from Flemish and Italian into English 
hands ; we read of merchants such as Canynge 
of Bristol and Taverner of Hull who invest large 
sums of money in trading ventures. They are 
able to lend large sums of money to the king, and 
even to entertain him nobly on occasion. Lending 
to the kings had been the work of the Jews until 
their expulsion from the kingdom in 1290, when 
their place was taken by Lombards, Florentines, 
and other Italians, who lent to the king on the 
security of the revenue and the Crown estates. 
But Edward III. ruined the great Florentine 
banking house of the Bardi by suspending his 
promised repayment in 1345, and from that time 
the business was mainlyjpn English hands. 
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These changes naturally reacted on social life. 

Some writers have looked upon the fifteenth 

^ century as a period of great advance- 

Social life .Ml . , r , 

in the ment, others as a period of decadence 

fifteenth and distress. There is probably truth 
century . k 0 th these estimates. To the areas 

engaged in the developing industries it was a 
period of prosperity, to some of the corporate 
towns it was a period of incipient decay. The 
cost of the French wars pressed heavily, and the 
Wars of the Roses injured many towns. There 
are many instances of towns that find it im- 
possible to keep up their usual payments of taxes, 
and seek and obtain considerable remissions . Town 
k ^ houses underwent great improvements, 
though their general shape changed but 
little. The hall still remained the most important 
room of the house, but other rooms increased in 
importance, and the solar now became a withdraw- 
ing room. Bedrooms, too, increased in number, 
though not necessarily in size and convenience, 
being often placed at the top of the house, just 
under the roof. Rich bed hangings, linen sheets 
and bolsters, counterpanes, and night-dresses were 
introduced. Fireplaces became usual. Carpets 
were used in the private rooms, and some of the 
floors of the halls were now tiled. Tapestries and 
cloth of Arras covered the walls. Cupboards were 
in general use, a sign of an increasing number of 
valuable articles of domestic use, such as glass, 
earthenware, and silver plate. The old trestle 
table gave place to the table dormant. Benches 
and seats generally were provided with backs. 
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All this applies, of course, to the houses of tlv 
rich in town and country. There is not tin* same 
improvement in the houses of the poor, and the 
narrow alleys, sunless or nearly so from the pro- 
jecting upper stories of the houses, remained to 
the end of the century and later. 

Much greater care was now given to the appear- 
ance of the town . The principal streets of the larger 
streets towns were paved, and sewers were built. 

It was a remarkable era of church 

restoration and rebuilding ; the gild halls became 

important and imposing architectural features, 

and some of the houses of the merchant princes 

vied with those of the nobility. A merchant like 

Canynge or Whittington could entertain the king 

as easily and as royally as any nobleman could. 

The number of meals was increased to four ; a 

food substantial breakfast at seven o'clock, 

’ dinner always in public in the hall at ten, 

supper at four, and, among the rich, a “ collation ” 

in bed between eight and nine. The food too 

became somewhat daintier, and with the increased 

use of plate and earthenware was better served. 

The common people still had their meat, coarse 

bread, and ale in three meals a day, at eight, 

twelve, and six o'clock respectively. 

Dress partook of the general extravagance, and 

sumptuary laws were frequently necessary, espe- 

, daily as the poor imitated the rich, 

dress ^ a m 

* Women delighted in gowns with long and 

wide sleeves, and in most elaborate and fantastic 

head-dresses, which were successively horn-shaped 

and heart-shaped, and finally took the form of a 
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steeple or sugar-loaf, draped with a linen or silk 
kerchief. Boots were worn broad at the toe, a 
sumptuary law finally limiting the breadth to six 
inches. The men wore their hair in large, thick 
side locks, and covered their heads with a turban 
or hood called a roundlet, to which was attached 
a long tippet (or liripipe) which hung down over 
the shoulder, or was wound round the head in 
turban fashion. 

There was little change in the sports and amuse- 
ments of the people. Pageants were extremely 
popular, and card games were intro- 
anmsemen s. ^ ucec ^ tastes of the people do 

not seem to have become more refined, nor should 
we expect this when we remember that the fifteenth 
century was the period of the Wars of the Roses. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Mediaeval School and University. 

Up to the present we have been dealing mainly 
with the work and play of the men and women 
Mediaeval of the Middle Ages. We must, however, 
schools, bear in mind that men like Thomas 
Becket, Chaucer, Wyclif, and Whittington went to 
school as a preparation for their work in life ; 
it is, therefore, necessary that we should know 
something of their schools and universities. Their 
schools were very different from ours. In the 
first place they were all closely associated with the 
Church, and the teachers were, in practically all 
cases, men in holy orders. Further, the methods 
of teaching and the subjects taught were very 
different from those of to-day, and there were 
also many different kinds of schools, though all 
of them may be divided into two main classes 
according as their work is elementary work, or 
studies of a more advanced t3~pe. 

In the former class of schools the pupils learned 
writing and reading, but not very much more. 
Schools of The most elementary of them were 
elementary simply ABC schools, in which very 
little was taught, but there were 
also Reading and Writing Schools where these 
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subjects could be learned. More important still 
were the Song Schools or Music Schools attached 
to the cathedrals. The boys who helped in the 
services were taught in these. The work of the 
boys was chiefly that of learning by heart the 
church services and the music associated with 
them, but they were also taught reading and 
writing, and sometimes Latin. By schools such 
as these, education was made possible even in 
the remote villages, and boys of real promise 
could proceed from them to the grammar schools, 
and thence to the university. “Not only in 
the busy centres of commerce/ 1 writes Mrs. Green, 
“ but in the obscure villages, the children of the 
later Middle Ages were gathered into schools. 
Apparently reading and writing were everywhere 
common among the people.” 

The more advanced schools were of the grammar 
school type. In them the all-important subject 
of study was Latin. Any preparation 
advanced / or the university, or for the ranks of 
type : the clergy, or for an important post 

in administration, involved a know- 
ledge of that language ; even the 
accounts of the manorial stewards and bailiffs of 
the thirteenth century were kept in Latin. The 
usual curriculum was the threefold course of 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric, often spoken of as 
the trivium. The grammar was Latin grammar 
taught to enable a boy to read, write, and con- 
verse readily in that language. At the univer- 
sity he would find Latin the only language in use 
for all purposes, hence the need of establishing 
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a good groundwork in it at school. Bri'on* hr 
left school he would probably have read a number 
of Latin works. These he translated into Emrlish 
or, after the Norman Conquest , into Norma n-F reneh . 
After 1385, however, English once more bora me 
the language to be used. 

Logic, or, as it was more commonly termed, 
dialectic, served as a training in the art of reason- 
ing. To be able to reason correctly was looked 
upon as a very important part of education, and 
in close association with it went a training in 
rhetoric or the art of public speaking and debating. 
The scholars of the London grammar schools met 
yearly in the churchyard of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, and there engaged in a public dis- 
putation for which prizes were awarded. These 
disputations seem to have been a feature of 
festivals and holidays. 

Books were few and precious. The boys made 
their own grammars and dictionaries as the lessons 
proceeded, and in some cases the teacher possessed 
the only complete copy of the Latin text in use. 
Much of the work was done orally, and great 
stress was laid upon memory work. The dis- 
cipline was rigorous and indeed brutal. Corporal 
punishment was the common remedy for all 
offences, and there was no improvement as time 
went on. The schoolmaster is always represented 
with birch or rod. 

Of these English schools the earliest were in- 
tended to provide education chiefly for those who 
were going to be priests. Schools for this purpose 
were founded in each bishopric, and similar ones 
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were established in the monasteries for teaching 
the novices who were entering monastic life. These 

cathedral tw ° kinds sc h°°l s are spoken of as 
and cathedral schools and monastic schools, 

monastic respectively. In the dark ages which 

schools. f 0 jj 0wec j the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire it was these schools alone that kept 
alight the lamp of learning, and it is interest- 
ing to know that the most famous of them during 
that period were to be found in England and 
Ireland. There was certainly a school at Canter- 
bury by the year 630, and this was followed by 
others at Dunwich, Westminster, and York, and 
in the next century by schools at Lichfield, Hex- 
ham, and elsewhere. Through the zeal of Benedict 
Biscop, the first abbot of Jarrow, that monastery 
possessed an important school. Biscop’s greatest 
pupil was Bede, who became one of the most 
famous scholars of the eighth century. A close 
friend of Bede named Egbert founded the cathedral 
school at York after he became archbishop there 
in 732, and under Egbert’s guidance and inspira- 
tion the school at York became a remarkable 
centre of learning and the possessor of a famous 
library. When Charlemagne wished to revive 
in his dominion the learning of former times, he 
took Alcuin, a pupil and teacher of this school, to 
be his teacher and adviser. 

Unfortunately for England the glories of the 
Northumbrian schools were terminated by the 
Danish invasions, and their libraries were scat- 
tered. Alfred the Great had to reorganise educa- 
tion in his kingdom, and did so by instituting 
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monastic and cathedral schools, and palace schools 
for the education of the children of the nobility. 
By the beginning of the eleventh century 
there were important schools at Waltham and 
Warwick. York was refounded in 1075. Bedford 
was established before 1120, and in the reign of 
Henry III. there were grammar schools in London 
associated with St. Paul's Cathedral, Holy 
Trinity Priory and the church of St. Martin-le- 
Grand . 

At first the monastic schools were undoubtedly 
a very important source of education, but this 
Work of the ^ as modern writers to over- 

monastic emphasise their value. Mr. Leach, to 
school. w h om we are greatly indebted for our 
knowledge of these earlier schools, has established 
the fact that as time went on the monastic schools 
devoted themselves almost entirely to the work 
of training the oblati or children dedicated from 
childhood to the service of the Church, and the 
novices who commenced their monastic training 
at about the age of ten years. Their vocation 
demanded an education which should at least 
enable them to read the services of the Church 
and the rules of the Order. The school was the 
north-west corner of the cloister where they 
were under the control of the master of the 
novices, a grave old monk. They learned by 
heart the various offices and the psalter, were 
taught how to chant, and were carefully in- 
structed in the rules of their Order and the 
manners and customs of the monastery to which 
they belonged. 
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It was the schools associated with the cathedrals 
and the collegiate churches that developed a 
system of education in which the 
Tr children of the people could share ; 
cathedral though there was no compulsion, and 
the majority of the scholars were boys 
who intended to become clerics. These establish- 
ments supplied the needs of the people to a much 
greater extent than has been generally supposed ; 
in fact, there are complaints that facilities for 
education were being granted too readily to the 
sons of villeins and other poor men. Many of 
the schools which commenced in this way are still 
in existence as good public schools, second only in 
importance to the very best of the public schools. 

Nor did these schools exhaust the possibilities 
of education. Their example helped in the forma- 
Parish tion of schools in connection with the 
schools, parish churches. The priest became 
the teacher in the school, the church, church 
porch, or church nouse. was the meeting-place of 
the scholars, and the boys were taught upon the 
same lines as those of the cathedral schools. The 
necessity of finding choristers for the services of 
the lady chapels built during the fourteenth century 
led to the foundation of almonry schools. The 
Almonry first school of this type of which we 
schools, have record was established at Canter- 
bury in 1320. They were essentially charity 
schools. The boys were maintained and educated 
in the almonry and gave their services in return. 
Many boys received in this way a grammar school 
education who would not otherwise have got it. 
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Another very important type of school was the 
chantry school. The earliest of which we have 
Chantry information was founded about 1384, 
schools. and during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries those who bequeathed chantries often 
made the teaching of a number of children a part 
of the duties of the office. Hence chantry schools 
became very numerous and important. Some of 
them were but small schools, but the largest con- 
tained as many as a hundred and sixty pupils. 

The developments of trade and the prosperity 
of the towns also led to further developments of 
education. The townspeople realised its value, 
and began to provide facilities for the education 
of the children of their own classes. Free grammar 
Gild schools were founded in various parts 
schools. 0 f England by clergy and laymen who 
had prospered in the world without forgetting their 
origin and the town to which they belonged . Thomas 
Scott, Lord Chancellor of England and Archbishop 
of York, founded a college at Rotherham ; a Lord 
Mayor of London left in his will the means of 
founding a school at Stockport ; Manchester 
Grammar School originated in the will of a Man- 
chester clothier, and was extended by a native 
of Oldham, who had become Bishop of Exeter. 
Some of the gilds and companies erected schools 
and kept them under their own control. This 
tendency to remove the schools as much as possible 
from ecclesiastical control is seen in the fact 
that merchants who founded schools began to 
put them under the control of their Company 
rather than under the control of the Church. 
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Towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
William of Wykeham established a college at 
Winchester Winchester, which became the type of 
and Eton, future English public schools of the 
first class . It was based upon the existing grammar 
schools, but was associated with Wykeham 's College 
at Oxford, and was definitely intended to prepare 
boj^s for the university. In 1441, Henry VI . founded 
Eton as a free grammar school, to provide for the 
education of twenty-five poor and needy scholars. 

The facilities for the education of girls were 
not so widespread. Schools were attached to 
Education the nunneries, and were used by the 
of girls, novices and by the daughters of better 
class families, some of whom were received as 
boarders. The girls were taught the useful arts 
of spinning, sewing and embroidery, surgery and 
the preparation of physic, and the making of con- 
fectionery, as well as reading, writing, drawing, 
etc. Much attention was also paid to good 
manners and behaviour. These seem to have 
been practically the only schools for girls whether 
rich or poor ; except that women hermits and 
anchoresses might teach a few young girls as a 
means of livelihood. There were also some mixed 
schools in which the younger boys and girls were 
taught together. 

The boys of the grammar schools were able to 
continue their education in the universities. 
The rise These institutions were the outcome 
of the of the increased desire for knowledge 
universities. ma nifested in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. So great was this desire that numbers 
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of students collected together at various places 
where there were special and famous teachers 
to be heard. Oxford was such a centre in the 
twelfth century, and Cambridge at the beginning 
of the thirteenth . With that desire for community 
of life and the protection of common interests 
which is so characteristic of the Middle Ages, 
these groups soon became corporate bodies endowed 
with special privileges granted by bishops, popes, 
and rulers. These privileges included direct pro- 
tection, exemption from taxation, and the right 
to license masters and control lectures. It was 
also necessary to combine together for protection 
from grasping townspeople who were ever ready 
to trade upon the necessities of the students, 
and feeling between student and townsman often 
ran very high, as the “ town and gown ” riots of 
the fourteenth century show. 

Such a collection of students formed a stiidium 
generate, a company of students with a course of 
studies open to the students of all lands. When 
a studium generate had become incorporated it 
became a universitas magistrorum et scholarium, a 
company of masters and scholars, the word uni- 
versitas showing that it was a corporation or gild 
of persons who had united for some special purpose, 
in this case the pursuit of knowledge. In the 
Middle Ages any company of persons thus united, 
9 whether for trading, religious, educational, or 
other purposes, formed a universitas , though the 
term has now become restricted to signify an 
educational corporation only. 

A boy could be admitted to the university at 
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the age of fourteen. He was placed under the 
care of a master who became responsible for 
him. Under this master he studied the subjects 
of the trivium . He then passed on to the subjects 
of the quadrivium , arithmetic, music, geometry, 
Studies an d astronomy, and then to the three 
in the philosophies, natural, moral, and philo- 
university. sQphi^p While he was reading the 
set books and attending compulsory courses of 
lectures, opportunities were afforded him of de- 
bating and lecturing, and finally he had to prove 
his ability to dispute logically. This came with 
the preparation of a thesis, or essay upon some 
chosen subject, which he defended in public 
against all the members of the faculty or division 
of studies in which he was pursuing his course. 
If he proved successful, he obtained his degree. 
This was essentially a licence to teach ; by it he 
earned the right to teach anywhere without further 
examination. He was now a master in his special 
University department of knowledge, and could 
degrees, take pupils and deliver public lectures 
and sit with the other members of his faculty at 
disputations, for every licensed teacher was a 
member of the ruling body. He might be called 
master or doctor or licentiate, but the great 
principle underlying his title was that he was a 
qualified teacher. In the fifteenth century there 
developed a minor degree, the baccalaureate, or 
bachelorship, which marked the passing of a 
preliminary stage in the course of the mastership, 
bachelor being a common term for any one not 
yet a master in his art or craft. 
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At first the masters or lecturers had to depend 
upon the fees obtained from the students. 

Exhibitions ^ an y °f these were very poor and 
and spent their vacations in working to 
scholarships. p rov i^ e the means of returning to the 
university ; they even went about begging for 
the means. But there soon came a system of 
exhibitions and scholarships founded by the 
monastic houses and by private individuals, and 
sometimes wealthy scholars took needy students 
as their servants (sizars or servitors), and paid 
part of their charges in return for the services 
they rendered. 

In the early days of university life the scholars 
had to make their own arrangements for lodgings. 

The first They soon began to live together in 

colleges, halls or hostels. From this there came 
the principle of living together in colleges, or 
buildings in which a number of men pursuing 
the same studies lived under a common discipline. 
The first college at Oxford was Merton ; at Cam- 
bridge, Peterhouse. These were both founded in 
the second half of the thirteenth century, when 
educational benefactions were very popular. 
Once established, the college system grew rapidly. 
The monastic orders and the friars, who were 
sending their best students to the universities, 
especially favoured it as being a great aid to 
discipline. There was plenty of hard living in 
the colleges ; bedrooms had to be shared by three 
or four students, the studies were without fire- 
places, and their floors were of stone with rushes as 
the only covering. 
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The universities prospered and became the 
centres of all kinds of studies. The friars played 
an important part in their development, whether 
they were Dominicans eagerly pursuing theological 
knowledge wherewith to confute the heretic, or 
Franciscans, keen in researches into physical 
science and medicine, in their endeavour to lighten 
the sufferings of the poorer classes in the towns. 
Friar Bacon, one of our first English scientists, 
and probably the greatest natural philosopher of 
the Middle Ages, was a Franciscan and a member 
of the University of Oxford. 



CHAPTER XI V. 

Of the Making of Books. 

We live in an age of so many books and news- 
papers, that it is hard for us to picture a time 
Written when books were very scarce indeed 
books. and we re looked upon by their pos- 
sessors as very great treasures. Yet it is less than 
four hundred and fifty years since the first book 
was printed in England. Before that time books 
had to be written by hand, and this labour of writing 
each copy afresh made the multiplication of books 
a slow and tedious process. It meant also that 
no writer could ever hope to sell more than a few 
copies of his work, and any one who was anxious 
to compose a long poem, or recount the history of 
his race, or tell some tale which would cost him 
much time and trouble in the writing, was com- 
pelled to attach himself to a king or noble or other 
rich person, who would act as his patron, and 
provide him with employment or with the neces- 
saries of life, while he was engaged in his task. 
Otherwise, he must be a monk, allowed to pursue 
this work in the monastic scriptorium, or a gentle- 
man of estate and therefore independent of labour 
as a means of livelihood . U nder such circumstances 
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it is no wonder that we have but few copies of the 
works of these men, and that some of the greatest 
treasures of our early literature have been pre- 
served to us only in single, or, as we say, unique, 
copies. 

But there was a time earlier than this when the 
makers of verse only recited their poems ; a time 
Before the ^ e ^ ore days written literature at 
days of all. The best of these compositions 
books 11 were P reser ved in the memories of the 
reciter and his audience, who retold 
them again and again, and so ensured their being 
handed down from generation to generation, each 
generation in retelling, adding something to the 
tale and so accommodating it to the changing 
spirit of the age. The early English were very 
fond of story-telling. In the hall after supper 
they retold in verse, to the accompaniment of the 
harp, the tales of their own and their ancestors' 
fights and struggles. The harp was passed from 
man to man, and each person was expected to con- 
tribute his share. In addition there was the scop, 
a professional tale-teller, the earliest of English 
poets, who was generally attached to the court of 
some chief. He was well skilled in his work, and 
was often richly rewarded for his tale by the lord 
whose praises he sang. Other gleemen, too, wan- 
dered from court to court, always welcome where- 
ever they went, and generally receiving gifts for 
their services. 

Some of the songs of the scopas and gleemen still 
remain to us. One of the oldest, and certainly 
the most important of these, tells of the life and 
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work of a continental hero named Beowulf, who freed 
Hrothgar, a king of the Jutes, from the ravages of 
a monster called Grendel ; and after be- 
coming the king of his people, gave up 
his life in saving them from the terrible attacks of 
a fire-breathing dragon which was laying waste 
their country. The poem was probably brought 
from the Continent by some of the Germanic 
invaders of Britain ; it was always in request at 
their feasts. Finally in the ninth century, after 
acquiring something of an English setting and a 
Christianised form, it was written down by some 
unknown Englishman who thus preserved the 
poem for us, though the only existing manuscript 
is a tenth-century copy by some scribe of the 
kingdom of Wessex. 

Still older than this is a poem generally called 
Widsith , in which a scop recounts his journeys to 

Widstth var * ous continental courts and the 
treatment he received at them, and a 
third is the lament of another scop, named Deor, 
who has been supplanted by a more 
skilful gleeman, and so has lost the 
favour of his lord. 

Very much of the oldest poetry actually com- 
posed in England is religious in character and 
Caedmon, subject-matter, and is associated with 
c. 680. the greatness of Northumbria in the 
eighth century. Some of it was the work of 
Caedmon, who lived in the seventh century as a 
servant of the monastery at Whitby in the days of 
the famous abbess Hilda. The historian, Bede, 
tells us that Caedmon used always to leave the 


Widsith. 
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hall after supper when tales were being told, 
because he was unable to share in the tale-telling ; 
and, on one occasion, after so doing, he was miracu- 
lously inspired in a dream to sing the story of the 
creation of the world. Finding that he could do 
this, he commenced a metrical version of certain 
portions of the Old and New Testaments, and thus 
became our earliest known English poet, though 
he may only have been a singer himself and not the 
writer of his productions. Many poems formerly 
thought to be Caedmon’s work are now considered 
to be the work of other men, some of whom per- 
haps wrote under the influence of his inspiration. 
A greater poet than Caedmon and his associates 
Cynewulf, was Cynewulf, who lived in Nor- 
c. 780. thumbria in the second half of the 
eighth century. A large number of poems are 
attributed to him. They include a collection of 
riddles, some lives of saints, and descriptions of 
the birth and ascension of Christ and of the Day 
of Judgment. 

All this early work is very different in form 
from later English poetry. It was intended for 
recitation rather than for reading, and 
^"istics cT/" * ts com P osers were careful that the 
early accents in each verse (or line) should 
poetry 1 ^ u P on important words. They 
were not concerned with the number of 
syllables in the line, but with the number and place 
of these accented words. Hence they employed 
alliteration, that is, the beginning of certain words 
with the same consonant or with a vowel, to mark 
the accented words ; giving generally, but not 
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always, two alliterative words to the tir- 1 half of 
a line and one to the second half, while there wa- a 
distinct pause in the middle of the line. Here are 
two lines of early English poetry and their modern 
equivalent : 

lieali and halig heofon-cund ]'rync~. 

high and holy heavenly Trinity. 


forst fyrnum cald symble fyr o»X(Se gar. 
frost with fire cold like fire or spear. 


Early 

English 

prose. 

The 


Resides this poetry the early English wrote a ho 
in prose, though much of their prose work was in 
Latin. It was in Latin that Bede 
wrote his famous Ecclesiastical History 
of England ; his work in English in- 
Vencrable eluded a translation of the Gospel 
Bede, of St. John. Bede died in the vear 
•' 0 /0D ‘ 73 5, and his history was translated 

into English about a hundred and fifty years 
later by Alfred the Great, one of the most im- 
A If red the P ortant prose writers of this period. 
Great, Alfred worked hard as a translator to 
849—901. provide his people with useful works 
of philosophy and history in their own tongue, to 
replace the literary treasures of Northumbria in 
great part destroyed by the Danes. He also 
probably inspired the record of the history of 
The England which we term the Anglo - 
Anglo-Saxon Saxon Chronicle. This gives the tale 
Chronicle . 0 £ QUT race f rom the beginnings of our 

history to the death of Stephen, and is the first 
history of any Teutonic people written in their 
own language. One feature of this record is the 
vol. 1. — 13 
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poetry it contains. Just as great events had led 
naturally to verse in the earlier days, so too in 
these times, when national feeling ran high, the 
writers changed to poetry or incorporated songs 
composed in honour of important events. Thus 
a poetic description of the Battle of Brunanburh 
is inserted, of which you will find a modernised 
version in the poems of Tennyson. Battles 
generally roused the poets to great attempts, 
and there is another splendid war-song not con- 
tained in the Chronicle which tells of a fierce 
attack of the Danes at Maldon in 994, and the 
heroic resistance of the English under their leader 
Byrhtnoth . 

Except for the continuation of the Chronicle , 
native literature declined after the Norman Con- 

literature c I uest * The new P atrons of literature 

after the were the Normans, and the poets sang 

Norman their victories, or told their stories 

onquest. anc | legends and those of the English 
they had conquered, in Norman-French or in 
Latin. Yet, while the writers of Court and nobility 
were using these languages, the gleemen still 
wandered along the countryside, and kept up the 
tradition of English versification, though their 
work remained oral and so has been lost to us. 
Meanwhile the Norman Court quickly became 
interested in matters English, and in the reign of 
Henry I., chroniclers, including William of Malmes- 
bury and Henry of Huntingdon, produced Latin 
histories of England for Court use, and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, a bishop of St. Asaph, wrote a 
History of the Kings of Britain which collected 
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some of the tales of King Arthur, and other British 
historical and legendary heroes. 

With the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when the older English dialects were being slowly 
English moulded into what was to become a 
again. national tongue, a simple priest of 

Arley-on-Severn produced an English verse version 
of the story of the Britons, based upon the Norman- 
French version of a Court poet named Wace. 
This poet had introduced the story of the Round 
Layamon's Table, and Layamon in his Brut , as 
Brut, his poem is called, added to and em- 
c. 1205. bellished the Arthurian tale, and made 
of Arthur an English national hero. It is im- 
portant to notice that the Brut is almost free from 
Norman-French words, and uses the old accented 
alliterative line. But the versification has greater 
freedom in its form than had been the usage 
earlier, and the presence of simple rln^mes shows 
that a change is coming in the form of poetic 
composition. Other writers followed Layamon 
with rhymed chronicles of English history, lives 
of the saints, Biblical narratives, and even homilies 
or sermons. None of these are of much import- 
ance. 

The poets of the Court were busily employed 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries in 
Metrical the production of metrical romances, 
romances, which narrated the adventures, real 
and fictitious, of famous heroes of chivalry of 
many races — Child Horn, Havelock the Dane, 
Bevis of Hampton, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, Charlemagne and his Paladins, 
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Merlin, King Arthur and his knights, Sir Tristram, 
Sir Gawain, Sir Lancelot, Sir Galahad, and many 
others. Most of these tales are translations from 
the French, and none of them has been improved 
bv the change, for our poets were not very success- 
ful in this branch of literature. 

At the same time, the common people were 
developing their simple tales in a series of ballads, 
Ballad which give us a real insight into their 
poetry, minds and feelings, their love of the 
forest and the greensward, their fondness for 
hunting and hatred of the harsh forest laws. 
The golden age of English ballad writing was the 
fifteenth century, but many of the ballads of which 
it gives us the first extant examples were in 
existence in the preceding century, and there had 
probably been a succession of these poems from a 
much earlier time. The most popular sequence 
was that which told the adventures of Robin Hood 
and his merry men. At his best Robin embodies 
all that is finest in the character of the typical 
English yeoman, filled with manly courage and 
good humour, a lover of sport, a hater of tyranny 
and injustice, and the friend of all who are per- 
secuted or are in distress. Other ballads give 
popular, though not always correct, versions of 
important historical events, such as the Battle of 
Otterburn, Flodden Field , and the Battle of Pinkie. 

More important than any of the romances or 
ballads was a great outburst of literary activity 
associated with the victories of Edward III. A 
patriotic poet of the older gleeman type, named 
Laurence Minot, celebrated these victories in 
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verse which we should now call jingoistic. His 
work, however, is of little merit when compared 
Geo ft rev t ^ lat ^ contemporary, Geoffrey 

Chaucer, Chaucer, run* of England’s greatest 
1340-1400. llarra ti ve p uc ts. Chaucer was a 
Londoner by birth, and served in the households 
of Edward III. and John of Gaunt, who was his 
patron. His work in the king’s service took him 
to France and Italy, and he became well acquainted 
with the w r ork of the best poets in both these 
countries, and borrowed freely from them and from 
classical sources for the material and form of his 
work. His greatest poem is the unfinished Canter- 
bury Tales, a series of stories supposed to be told 
by that company of pilgrims to the shrine of St. 
Thomas at Canterbury, who have been described 
in Chapter VIII., their description being based 
on the account of them which Chaucer gives us in 
the Prologue of this work. The poet was fortunate 
in writing at a time when the language was young, 
fresh, and vigorous, and he brought to his task 
the varied experience and ripe judgment of a man 
of affairs, who knew the world well. The forms he 
employs are freed from the old English alliterative 
measure and are like our modern methods of 
versification, involving end rhymes and various 
stanza forms, and especially the heroic couplet, 
in which the description of the poor Parson, which 
follows, is written : 

A good man was there of religion 

And was a poore Parson of a town ; 

But rich he was of holy thought and work : 

He was also a learned man, a clerk, 
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That Christes gospel trewely would preach, 

And his parishioners devoutly teach. 

Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 

But he ne’er left it not for rain nor thunder, 

In sickness or in mischief to visit 

The furthest in his parish, much and lite (high and low), 
Upon his feet, and in his hand his staff. 

This noble example to his sheep he gave 
That first he did and afterward he taught, 

Out of the gospel he these word&s caught, 

And this figure he added eek thereto, 

That if gold rust6 what shall iron do ? 

Well ought a priest example for to give 

By his cleanness how that his sheep should live. 

At the time Chaucer was writing his Tales, a 
poet of very different type was walking Cornhill 

William daily, and coming closely into contact 
Langland. with the poverty and distress of London, 
as he pursued his work of chantry priest ; and 
this writer, William Langland, has left us a vision 
of another England than the gay, holiday-making, 
merry England of Chaucer’s pilgrims. His Vision 
concerning Piers the Plowman shows us the want, 
and misery, and wrong-doing of the time, and calls 
Englishmen to repentance. As the poet is in- 
tensely insular in feeling, and the poem is in part 
a plea for a return to former English morals and 
modes of life, it is written in the older alliterative 
measure which Chaucer had discarded, and is the 
last important poem to use that form of verse. 

Another poet of these times was John Gower, 
a knight of Kent. His books show us very clearly 
John Gower, the cosmopolitan nature of an age 
1325-1408. w hen English gentlemen could write 
and converse with ease in three different languages, 
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for his three greatest works were written, one in 
English , another in French, and the third m Latin. 
There are many other poems belonging to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries whoe authors 
we do not know, beautiful songs which the people* 
have not been willing to let die, ballads which may 
have been sung at the cross-roads, and satires 
attacking wrong-doing in high places. Amongst 
these are some poems of an unknown author which 
include a work of real beauty, in which the poet 
gives expression to his grief at the loss of a dear 
young daughter, who had been his spotless pearl. 
But in the next century, with troubles at home and 
abroad, there is no poetry comparable to the work 
of the authors we have been considering ; the 
versifiers are industrious, but they are common- 
place. 

Nor can the prose of the fourteenth century be 
compared with its poetry. Chaucer himself is 
Fourteenth- responsible for some of it, but the 

century most important prose works are a 
prose. translation of the Bible by Wyclif 

and his associates, and a book of travels m the 
East which was formerly supposed to be the work 
of Sir John Mandeville, but has now been shown 
to be a very clever English translation of a French 
work. Historical writing continued in the monas- 
teries, especially at St. Albans, where a series 
of writers continued their records of English 
history ; and citizens of London and elsewhere 
now began to write Chronicles of England. 

In the fifteenth century too was born William 
Caxton, always to be held in remembrance as the 
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first English printer. As a youth he was appren- 
ticed to a London mercer, but after his master 
William died went to Bruges and ultimately 
Caxton, became Governor of the English mer- 
1 422-149 1. there. His duties brought 

him into contact with Margaret, Duchess of 
Burgundy, a princess of the House of York and 
sister of Edward IV., and he commenced working 
for her as translator and copier of books. He 
found the task of copying a very tiring one and 
so became interested in the new method of printing 
books, which was then making rapid progress upon 
the Continent. He adopted this method, and 
printed a translation he had made of a French 
moral treatise entitled The Game and Playe of 
Chesse , the first printed book in the 
I475 ‘ English language. He then came to 
Westminster and established himself as a printer 
of books in the abbey almonry, for, owing to the 
importance of the scriptorium, the precincts of 
the abbey had become the home of a number of 
copyists, and a centre of book production. It 
was also in close proximity to the royal palace of 
Westminster, and Caxton enjoyed the patronage 
of Edward IV. and Richard III. and of many 
members of their Courts. Caxton was at once 
translator, editor, printer and publisher, and 
among the books which he issued was a new trans- 
lation of the romance of Arthur and his knights, 
the Morte d' Arthur of Sir Thomas 
Malory, which is one of the greatest 
books of English prose, and still remains our best 
source for reading the story of the life and death 
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of King Arthur. Caxton died in 1491. His work 
was continued by another great printer named 
Wynken de Worde and by other printers, many 
copies of whose works we still have. One of the 
most important of these was a translation of the 
history of a fourteenth-century chronicler named 
Froissart, who was associated with the 

X c 2 

Court of Edward III. It gives us 
accounts of such well-known events as the Battle 
of Crecy, the Siege of Calais, and the Peasants ’ 
Revolt of 1381. This, again, is one of our English 
prose classics. Its translator was Lord Berners, 
who performed his task while Governor of Calais ; 
its publisher was Richard Pynson. 

The type in which these early books were printed 
was heavy black-letter type, very different from 
that in use to-day ; the presses were clumsy, and 
the work comparatively slow. But many books 
of great beauty both in their printing and their 
binding were produced by these early printers, 
who could not possibly have realised the effect 
which the introduction of printing was destined to 
have upon the making of books. 



CHAPTER XV. 

How our Forefathers were governed. 

One of the most wonderful chapters in the history 
of the English nation is that which tells us of the 
The growth and development of the English 
English Constitution, that is, of the system 
Constitution : 0 £ ] aws anc { regulations by means of 

which the government of our land is carried on. 
For our present Constitution is not the work of any 
one set of English people at some definite period 
in our history, as, for example, the French Con- 
stitution was established in 1875, or the Con- 
stitution of the United States after the Declaration 
of Independence in 1788. It is the outcome of 
centuries of effort on the part of some of England’s 
noblest sons, for Englishmen have always been 
ready to struggle and fight for, and if need be to 
die in defence of, the liberties we enjoy. 

One of the advantages of a slowly developing 
constitution such as ours, depending as much 
its upon custom and precedent as upon 
peculiar statute law, and not confined within 
character. t j ie narrow limit of a written statute, 
is that it is capable of alteration and amendment 
to suit the changing circumstances of the times, 

ao6 
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and these changes may be brought about by 
ordinary legislation, without the necessity or 
danger of revolution . Yet throughout the struggles 
that have taken place, the basis of the constitution 
has remained the same. The greatest efforts of 
our forefathers were not so much to change the 
constitution as to preserve its spirit inviolate. 
Their cry was always for a return to the old laws, 
at first to the laws of the good King Edward the 
Confessor, and afterwards to the clauses of the 
Great Charter obtained from John, and confirmed 
by his successors. 

As the years have passed and the Empire has 
grown larger and larger, and the conditions [of 
life of society have become more complex, govern- 
ment has become more involved, and greater 
division of labour has been necessary in it, in order 
to secure good government. 

The great weakness in the government of early 
England was the lack of centralised authority. 
Government kingdom had grown from the union 

of early of smaller kingdoms each with its own 

England. } oca i control, and there was often 
better local government than national. The only 
legislative body was the Witenagemot or Council 
of wise men which met three times a year. This 
generally consisted of the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls, chief landowners, officers of the 
king’s household, and the aldermen who controlled 
the shires. None of these seem to have had any 
definite right to be present. Their presence de- 
pended on their being summoned by the king. 
Nor do they seem to have possessed the right of 
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initiating legislation, though their consent was 
necessary to it. Their work was to advise the 
king in legislation proposed by him, and we find 
them also sanctioning the imposition of taxes such 
as Danegeld. They possessed the important 
right of electing the king. Their power varied 
with the character of the king ; strong kings 
took little notice of them, weak kings bowed to 
them. 

In Norman times the place of the Witan was 
taken by the Magnum Concilium, or Great Council, 

Norman included the archbishops and 

methods bishops, the earls and greater barons. 
_ oi Its work was still mainly advisory, 
cuimcn . Henry II. consulted it frequently, 
and so it grew in importance. The quarrel be- 
tween John and his barons led to the growth of 
the Council’s legislative power. Magna Carta 
gave directions for summoning the assembly, and 
ensured its meeting three times yearly. It also 
made the Council's consent necessary in matters 
of taxation. In the struggles of the barons with 
Henry III. to get him to enforce the great (‘barter, 
some of the smaller landowners were called to the 
Council as Knights of the Shire, and when I)e 
Montfort called together a parliament in 1265, 
the summons included not only barons, bishops, 
abbots, and two knights from each shire, but also 
two citizens or burgesses from each of twenty- 
one English cities or boroughs. There had been 
several occasions previously when knights from 
certain shires had been called, but the summoning 
of town representatives was a new step . 
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After this the cities and boroughs were generally 
though not always represented, an -important 
Development occasion being the Parliament of 1275, 
of and in 1295 there met what has been 

parliament. we p termed the Model Parliament, for 
in it there sat representatives of the three estates 
of clergy, lords, and commons, collected from both 
town and country. It w T as thus a model on which 
succeeding parliaments could be based, though the 
exact division of our present parliament into two 
houses did not come until forty years later. At 
first the various estates sat separately, and the 
knights of the shire, as landowners, sat with the 
barons. But after a time the knights of the shire, 
as being elected like the representatives of the 
towns, sat with them, apart from the barons, the 
separation being helped by the fact that the barons 
were summoned by special and separate writs ; 
while general writs were issued to the sheriffs 
empowering them, to proceed to the election of 
knights and burgesses. 

During the rest of the Middle Ages, parliament 
continued to assert its privileges and gained power 
Parliament wherever possible. The quarrels of 
and rival dynasties and the needs of spend- 
legislation. thrift monarchs were opportunities for 
it to do so. In such cases as the succession of 
Henry IV. and Henry VII., parliament was able to 
share in the election of a king as the Witan had 
done. In matters of legislation its power was 
for a long time confined to the right to petition 
the king in favour of new laws. These laws, as 
drafted by the Council after the dissolution of 
vol. 1. — 14 
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parliament, were often found to be but little in 
accordance with the desires of the petitioners ; and 
in 1414 the Commons petitioned that no alterations 
should be made in their wording, and the method 
of legislation by the introduction of Bills was estab- 
lished before the end of the Lancastrian period. 

The right to which the parliament clung most 
tenaciously was the control of taxation. In the 
Parliament ^ rst instance the king's revenue came 
and from his lands, and he was expected 

taxation, a to p ve Q f s 0 wn." But there 

were many other sources of revenue, such as the 
feudal dues and aids, fines for breaches of the 
law, and the royal right of prise , that is, of taking 
a share of all the imports and exports of the 
country. In the reign of Henry II. came also an 
attempt to bring the incomes and personal posses- 
sions of the people under contribution. This took 
the form of demanding a fractional part, one- 
fourth, one-tenth, one-fifteenth, one-thirtieth, etc., 
of the rents from land and the incomes from 
personal property. Exemptions were generally 
allowed to those whose goods fell below a certain 
minimum value. The first tax of this kind was 
the Saladin Tithe of x 1 1 8 , levied to support the 
Crusaders. The usual charge was a tenth in the 
case of dwellers in corporate towns, and a fifteenth 
for other persons. But wherever there were in- 
definite charges of this kind, there was always an 
attempt to replace them by fixed definite amounts, 
and so from 1334 a tenth and fifteenth represented 
a charge of about £39,000, though parliament might 
vote two or more of such payments if it wished. 
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Parliament strove to make its consent neces- 
sary to all taxation. Magna Carta affirmed that 
all feudal aids other than the three customary 
ones of the king’s ransom, the knighting of his 
eldest son, and the first marriage of his eldest 
daughter should be preceded by the consent of 
the feudal tenants-in-chief ; the confirmation of 
the Charter in 1297 made the consent of parlia- 
ment necessary to all other aids than these ; in 
1340 the king surrendered the right of imposing 
direct taxation; and in 1395 the taxes were 
declared to be granted “ by^the Commons with 
the advice and consent of the Lords.” The cus- 
tomary duties or Customs levied by the king on 
the staple goods gave him a source of indirect 
taxation to which parliament was forced to agree. 
But here too the older custom of taking a portion 
of the goods in kind was changed for a fixed pay- 
ment, and in 1362 an Act was passed which forbade 
any one to place any subsidy or charge on wool 
without the consent of parliament. This control 
of taxation placed a valuable weapon in the hands 
of parliament. By withholding its grants till the 
end of the session the members could hope to obtain 
redress of grievances first, and this became the usual 
practice. 

But though parliament gained control over 
taxation , it was scarcely ever able at this time to 
Norman. £ a * n contro - ov€r the Executive, the 
methods of body in whose hands was the admin- 
tration" * s t ra ti°oi of national affairs. At first 
there was little or no distinction between 
legislative and administrative work, but under 
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the centralised Norman government, there de- 
veloped the use of personal advisers of the king 
as administrative officers. They included the 
officers of the household, such as the marshal and 
steward, and also a number of officials engaged 
in public work. These were naturally chosen from 
among the barons and clergy of the Great Council ; 
and from them came a series of officials responsible 
to the king for public administration. Of these 
the most important in Norman times was the 
Justiciar. He represented the king when the 
king was abroad, and he was head of all the legal 
business of the State. Ultimately he became the 
Lord Chief Justice of the realm, and his place as 
chief officer of the Executive was taken by the 
Chancellor , who had acted at first as the king's 
secretary. Another important official was the 
Treasurer , who became responsible for the collec- 
tion and distribution of the revenue. With each 
of these there was associated a special staff of 
servants, and with the growth of their duties 
came a division of their work into various public 
departments, such as the Treasury and the Ex- 
chequer. Finally, the Executive became a per- 
manent body appointed by the king, and associated 
with him in the government of the country. In 
The the time of Henry VI. this body was 
Privy spoken of as the Privy Council, and 
Council. t ^ e jQ n g j n Council possessed import- 
ant powers of government by means of ordinances 
in council and proclamations, both of which came 
to have the force of laws. ‘Parliament struggled 
hard to make these Ministers responsible to it for 
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their public acts rather than to the king alone, but 
beyond the fact that it was able to impeach some of 
the most unpopular Ministers and thus bring them 
to trial, it had gained but little real control of the 
Executive at the close of the Middle Ages. t 

Alongside the development of the Executive went 
also a development of the Judiciary. At first the 
. , ordinary judicial courts were the meet- 
mgs ox the people m the local courts of 
the hundred and the shire, where .the judges were 
freeholders often with personal knowledge of the 
litigants. Here a person could clear himself of his 
first offence by taking an oath of his innocence, 
if he could get twelve of his neighbours to act as 
compurgators, that is, to swear that they knew 
him and believed his denial. If not, he was put to 
the ordeal of fire or water. This consisted of 
Trial by picking a stone from a bowl of boiling 
ordeal. water, or carrying a piece of hot iron a 
certain distance, or walking over heated iron bars, 
his innocence or guilt depending upon whether the 
wound was healed within a certain time or not. 
There were also other ordeals of a similar nature. 
Punishments usually took the form of fines, to be 
paid to those who had suffered. In early England 
there was an elaborate system of such fines, thus 
each man had his wer-gild, or money value, payable 
to his relatives if he were killed, unless the crimes 
w T ere such as exposed the wrong-doer to outlawry, 
or to the vengeance of the injured person's 
relatives . 

Under the feudal system local justice was 
dispensed in the manorial courts. A system of 
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common responsibility, possibly dating from ante- 
N orman times, known as frankpledge, was con- 
nected with these local courts. By it the 
Piankpledge. p CO pi e were formed into groups of ten or 

twelve, and the members of each group became 
securities for the good behaviour of one another. 
They had to produce an3^ one of their number if 
called upon by law to do so, and were liable to pay 
for his offences unless they could clear themselves 
of all complicity in the matter. With the Normans 
Wager of came also the wager of battle by which 
battle. a ma n charged by a private person 
with any offence could plead not guilty and declare 
his readiness to prove his innocence by fighting 
his accuser. If the accuser accepted the challenge, 
a day was appointed for the combat, and the ver- 
dict was made to depend upon the issue of the fight. 

Attempts were made to associate the king and 
Witan with this local administration of justice, and 
National for the Crown a portion of 

courts of the fines. This increased under the 
justice. centralised Norman government, and 
a national judiciary, with a supreme court of 
justice, the King’s Court or Curia Regis, was 
established. This court was attached to the 
king’s person, met in the hall of his palace, and 
moved with him wherever he went ; it was, in fact, 
his royal court. It was presided over by the Jus- 
ticiar, it could hear appeals from inferior courts , 
and the local courts were bound by its decisions. 
Divisions of the Court followed. The Exchequer, 
the branch of the King’s Court associated with 
financial matters, separated from it as a special 
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court for financial cases and matters of revenue ; the 
Court of King’s Bench was formed by Henry II. to 
hear petitions of the people. Magna Carta provided 
that the Court of Common Pleas, which heard causes 
between party and party, as distinct from Crown 
and revenue cases, should be a fixed court at West- 
minster, where also the Court of Chancery became 
a court of appeals and of petitions in cases where 
the lower courts would not or could not do justice. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of the adminis- 
tration of justice was the power of the sheriffs 
Itinerant and of the manorial courts. This was 
judges, weakened by Henry II., who appointed 
Justices in Eyre, 1 that is, itinerant judges to 
journey through the country and sit in the county 
courts to try both judicial and financial cases. He 
also attacked the rights of the clergy to a separate 
trial under ecclesiastical law. By the time of 
Trial by Henry II., too, trial by jury had be- 
jury. come recognised and adopted. Many 
theories have been put forward to account for this 
custom, which has become an all-important English 
institution. The jurors acted at first as witnesses, 
and not as judges ; they were often used as sources 
of information, especially on financial matters, as 
in the Domesday inquest, but by slow degrees they 
became judges of fact, and not witnesses. 

In the thirteenth century it became usual for 
the king to nominate certain Conservators of the 
Justices Peace to assist in the maintenance of 
of the Peace, the peace, and under Edward III. these 
became Justices of the Peace, who replaced the 

1 Eyre from Old French, eire, a j ourney ; Latin, iter. 
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shire-court by their sittings in quarter sessions, 
where they not only judged certain criminal and 
civil cases, but also acted as the local governing 
body for the county. Previously this work of 
local government had been largely in the hands of 
the court of the hundred, a subdivision .of the 
shire, and the shire-moot or county court. The 
hundred-moot met monthly under the presidency 
of a representative of the sheriff and the hundred 
elder, and was at first a court possessing juris- 
diction in civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical cases, 
with freeholders as judges ; the most important 
meetings of the shire-moot were held half-yearly 
under the presidency of the sheriff, assisted by the 
alderman and bishop. Its functions included 
the administration of justice, the assessment of 
taxes, and ultimately the election of the county 
representatives to parliament. 



BOOK II. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

New Lands and New Policies. 


THE SPIRIT OF DARING AND ADVENTURE. 

At the close of the fifteenth century Europe passed 
from the mediaeval to the modern world. For 
nearly two centuries there had been 
Features * n p r0 g ress j n we stern Europe, and 

mediaeval especially in Italy, a movement which 
thought. was breaking down the main char- 
acteristics of medievalism. This 
movement, which furnishes the link between the 
Middle Ages and the modern world, is generally 
spoken of as the Renaissance. For many centuries 
the people of western Europe had indulged in a 
dream of unity. Their religious life had been 
closely associated with the centralised government 
of the Papacy, with Rome as its capital and with 
all believers linked together as members of a 
united Christendom. Their religious teachers 
had emphasised asceticism at the expense of the 
vol. n. — i 
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beauty and the joy of life, had repressed investi- 
gation and research, and had stifled new ideas 
and new developments in the interests 
^dom* 1 of their own dogmas. The ideal of 
and the temporal unity had led the Germans 
Papacy . ^ indulge in vain hopes of European 

dominance under their Holy Roman Emperors, 
the Holy w ^ 10 str i yen repeatedly to establish 
Roman an overlordship in the affairs of Europe. 
Empire ; Nations in the modern sense of the term 
did not exist, unless England may be looked upon as 
an exception. Feudalism had checked the natural 
tendencies of the various peoples to unite into 
nations ; only the most important commercial 
cities had been able to establish themselves as 
free towns or communes, and this often at the 
suppression expense of the nation to which they 
of the belonged. The individual everywhere, 
individual. re pgi ous> political, and commercial 
life, was subordinated to the corporation, gild, 
or company of which he was a member. 

Such were the general tendencies of life during 
the Middle Ages. But as early as the fourteenth 


The 

Renaissance 

in 

Italy 

and 

elsewhere : 


century there was a reaction against 
them. It started in Italy, where the 
more intellectual Italians began to 
take an interest in the past history, 
literature, and art of their Roman fore- 


fathers. The feeling gathered strength 
as time went on. The Italian cities became 


centres of classical learning. Intercourse with 
Constantinople gave a knowledge of the works of 
the Greeks. It was not only that new authors 
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were discovered. Their works were also more truly 
interpreted, and the nature of their feelings and 
aspirations were more clearly understood. Readers 
of these works began to recognise the greatness of 
’the states of which their authors had been citizens. 
They were introduced to societies older than 
Christendom, which had definite ideas of beauty, 
art, culture, morality, and philosophy different 
from, but not necessarily inferior to, the prevalent 
Christian ideas. Such revelations led to a great 
revival in thought and in letters, to a shaking off 
of many old ideas and the formulation of man3^ 
new ones, to a Revival of Learning in which all 
western Europe shared. 

This Renaissance led to new thoughts about 
life and the universe. National differences were 
its emphasised, whereas before there had 
effects ; been a tendency to suppress, if not to 
ignore, them. The old idea of universal rule, 
whether of Empire or of Papacy, passed away 
before the new conception of the modern state, 
the compact and well-organised nation with its 
own particular interests knitting together all 
rise sections of its inhabitants. The rise 
of the of the nation gave to its mother tongue 
nation ; an i m p 0r tance it had never known 
before. Latin ceased to be the common language 
of learning, and each nation developed its own 
literature in its own tongue. The newly invented 
printing presses lent their aid in spreading the new 
ideas. 

Hence feudalism passed slowly away. Many 
things were contributing to its decline. The 
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study of Roman law which had developed in 
the universities emphasised the importance of the 
decline temporal ruler and the advantages to 
of be derived from a strong and centra- 
feudalism ; p sec j system of government. The 
introduction of gunpowder and the use of missile 
weapons put an end to the supremac}^ of armoured 
knight and man-at-arms. Disputes in various 
countries destroyed many of the feudal barons ; 
the Wars of the Roses thinned their ranks in 
England , the enmity of Burgundy and the Hundred 
Years’ War acted similarly in France. Kings 
like Louis XI. of France and Edward IV. and 
eraof Henry VII. of England, who strove to 
absolute establish absolute authority over their 
rulers ; subjects, thus found their task rendered 
much easier. They cpuld also generally depend 
upon the support of the towns, for the townspeople 
had good reason to remember the feudal exactions 
and baronial plunderings from which they had 
suffered. Thus with the beginning of the modern 
world we find a new type of king, who is the absolute 
ruler of a state whose members are patriotically 
national, and eager to further their national 
interests in every possible way. Such kings are 
recognised as the symbols of national unity, the 
centres of national hopes and fears. 

With these changes was also associated a recog- 
nition of the rights of the individual, 
of the rights The wider outlook on life gave to each 

of the citizen a keener sense of his own im- 
individual ; , ■> • j r i 

portance and a clearer idea of personal 

freedom. Each individual began to feel that he 
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was of real importance, that he was someone to 
be reckoned with, that he was more than merely 
a unit of a class or corporation. He was no longer 
willing blindly to receive opinions thrust upon him 
by others. He demanded the right to think and to 
judge for himself. 

This led to great changes in the ecclesiastical 

world. The idea of a united Christendom was 

_ . replaced by the desire for a national 
desire x u 

for a church . The claim of the individual 
gational to freedom of thought made him critical 
urc ’ of existing beliefs and schemes of church 
government. The translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular tongues and the multiplication of 
copies of these translations by the printing press 
helped in this criticism. Men began to be their 
own interpreters of religious beliefs and opinions. 

Once the barriers to freedom of thought were 
removed, there was also a great intellectual ex- 
zeal for pansion, which showed itself in an in- 
education; creased zeal for education. In Italy 
this took the form of a demand for the complete 
mental, moral, and physical development of the 
individual ; north of the Alps it was associated 
with a belief in the value of education as a means 
of curing the ills of the world by removing the 
ignorance and superstition in whose chains men 
scientific were bound. New scientific methods 
discoveries ; we re introduced . Men no longer 
blindly adopted the opinions of previous scholars 
and the contents of earlier works as the grounds 
of their arguments . They resorted to a first-hand 
study of nature by means of observation and 
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experiment, and new discoveries in physical science 
changed men’s conceptions of the nature of the 
universe. 

From this came important geographical discoveries 
which undid the old ideas of the world by giving to 
geographical its people a New World, and placed Eng- 
discoveries l ai id in the middle of the land hemi- 
sphere of the globe instead of upon its margin. 
The Turk had been pressing westward for many 
years. In 1358 he had obtained his first foothold 
in Europe ; his successes culminated in 1453 m the 
capture of Constantinople. His occupation of 
Asia Minor and the Balkan peninsula made him 
master of the eastern Mediterranean, and his 
corsairs interfered sadly with the commerce of the 
Italian cities trading with the East. For centuries 
western Europe had been dependent upon the 
East for its supply of silks, muslins, calicoes, and 
gems, and above all for the spices which were so 
helpful when salted foods were used throughout 
the winter months. When the trade routes north 
and south of the Caspian, and the great seaport 
of Alexandria, passed under the control of the 
Turk, men had to seek other ways of reaching India, 
China, and the islands of the East. Early in the 
fifteenth century Prince Henry of Portugal saw 
the possibility of reaching the East by way of 
by the the sou th of Africa. Improvements 
Portuguese in shipbuilding and the use of the 
navigators , mar i ner > s compass aided the navigators, 
and little by little the Portuguese pushed along 
the western coast of Africa until in 1485 
Bartholomew Diaz rounded the Cape of Good 
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Hope, and in 1498 Vasco da Gama reached 
India. 

Meanwhile the old Greek idea of reaching the 
East by sailing westward round the globe had been 
revived with the knowledge of the Greek works . An 
underestimate of the length of the earth's circum- 
ference made this method seem easier than it was, 
Columbus- anc * Christopher Columbus, a Genoese 
seaman , determined to make the attempt . 
He sought help first from the Portuguese and next 
from Spain. The rulers of Spain gave him assist- 
ance, and in August 1492 he set sail to the west, 
and after a journey of thirty-five days reached 
land which he thought to be Japan. His work 
was continued by other navigators, who discovered 
that there was a new unknown continent between 
Europe and the East. Any westward route to 
Asia would therefore have to be through or round 
this new continent, and explorers began to make 
attempts in these directions. In 1520 a Portuguese 
and named Magellan, in the service of 
Magellan. Spain, entered the Pacific. Magellan 
himself was killed in a quarrel among the natives 
of the Philippine islands, but his successor, del 
Cano, succeeded in bringing one of the five ships 
of the expedition back to Europe by way of Africa. 
This was the first voyage round the world, and 
its geographical importance was very great, for it 
corrected the mistaken notions of the size of the 
earth, and showed that a large ocean lay between 
the New World and Asia. 

England came late into the field of exploration. 
Thanks to her insular position and consequent isola- 
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tion, she had advanced farther than any other nation 
along the path of nationality and freedom. The 
English system of land ownership introduced by 
exploration : William I . had spared her the worst 
excesses of feudalism. Her nobility had not kept 
themselves separate from the other estates of the 
realm, nor were they exempt from taxation. Some 
of her towns, and especially London, had made con- 
siderable progress and were sharing in the govern- 
ment of the country. Yet she too had known 
troubles, nor was she at this time recovered from 
them. It was not till the Wars of the Roses were 
ended by the accession of Hemy VII., 
ller and the religious difficulties finally 
late settled by Elizabeth, that English- 
field^of men cou ^ turn their attention to the 
enterprise, discoveries of the New World. Once 
her seamen entered into the quest, 
however, they became famous navigators ; the new 
spirit of daring and adventure gripped them and 
made them famous in the eyes of the world. 

The change in the trade routes meant very much 
to the nations of the Atlantic seaboard. France, 
Changes England, and the Netherlands now 
m trade occupied trading positions superior to 
routes, those of the Mediterranean countries, 
and entered into competition with Spain and 
Portugal for the trade which was developing along 
the new sea routes. At first these countries tried 
to discover a north-eastern or north-western route 
which would enable them to journey to the Indies 
by way of the north of Asia or America. England 
was greatly interested in these routes, for the 
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colder countries to the north were likely to become 
good centres for her increasing woollen trade. 

John Cabot, a Venetian living at Bristol, at- 
tempted the north-west passage in 1497 on 
The behalf of Henry VII., and landed in 
north-east Newfoundland. In 1553 two English 
passage, under the command of Sir 

Hugh Willoughby tried the north-east passage. 
Willoughby’s ship was lost with all hands ; his 
pilot, Richard Chancellor, succeeded in reaching 
Archangel with the other ship, and journeyed to 
Moscow. But Chancellor also was drowned on 
the return voyage, and the disasters associated 
with the quest seem to have deterred English 
adventurers from further attempts in this direc- 
Overland though other adventurers j ourneyed 

to the overland. Thus in 1558 Jenkinson 
East * managed to penetrate from Moscow 
to Bokhara ; and Ralph Fitch spent eight years in 
wandering in Persia and India, journeying overland 
from Aleppo to the Persian Gulf, and thence to India 
and Siam. In 1600, William Adams, an English 
pilot in the service of the Dutch, came to Japan, 
and tried to open up relations between that country 
and England. He was responsible for the building 
of the first Japanese fleet, and is still remembered 
by them as the founder of their navy. At the 
close of the century Lancaster made several 
voyages to India and the East by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

But the north-west passage still attracted 
Englishmen most, and many expeditions journeyed 
in this direction. Frobisher in 1576, 1577, and 
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1578, Davis in 1586, Hudson in 1609, Baffin in 
1615, and Fox in 1631 explored the various 
The passages leading to the Arctic Ocean, 
north-west west of Greenland. The results of their 
passage. i a k ours we re disappointing, for they 
were pursuing an almost impossible quest . But their 
names remain for ever on the map of the world, 
and their example inspired that remarkable series 
of Polar expeditions which have culminated in the 
splendid heroism of Scott and his companions. 

The Spaniards had meanwhile established them- 
selves in Central America. Between 1519 and 1521 
England’s Cortes, starting with 650 soldiers, com- 
opposition pleted the conquest of Mexico ; eleven 
to Spam, y ears later Pizarro followed his example 
by conquering Peru. Englishmen heard with 
envious wonder of the El Dorados of the New 
World, and desired to share in the wealth which 
was pouring yearly into the lap of Spain. After 
the Protestant Reformation in the reign of Eliza- 
beth it became a duty to check the Spaniards at all 
costs. Tales of the Inquisition fired the feelings of 
the English Protestants against them. Spain's ex- 
clusive commercial policy was bitterly resented by 
English traders. William Hawkins had made 
expeditions to Brazil as early as 1530; John 
Hawkins and Francis Drake traded with the West 
Indies in 1565 and 1567, Hawkins being responsible 
for the establishment of the slave trade. An 
attack on their ships while at anchor at San J uan de 
Lua made Drake the enemy of Spain, and 1570 
saw the first of his famous plundering expeditions 
to the Spanish Main. Not content with his work 
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there, Drake entered the Pacific in 1577 in search 
of plunder, and came home in 1580 by way of the 
Cape, thus being the first Englishman to ^circum- 
navigate the globe. His example was followed by 
Cavendish (1586-1588). Attempts at colonisation 
were also made, though at first with little success. 

Though the pursuit of plunder was the most im- 
portant feature of these early expeditions, the work 

The work < ^ one was I10t en ti re ty destructive in 
of these character. It afforded splendid oppor- 
early t unities for the exercise of the spirit of 

daring and adventure which, charac— 
terised the Englishmen of Elizabeth’s day. The 
death of Sir Humphrey Gilbert on the return 
voyage from Newfoundland in 1584, and the 
wonderful last fight of the Revenge under Sir 
Richard Grenville against fifty-three ships of 
Spain in 1591, are but two of many Elizabethan 
examples of those deeds of brave and heroic sea- 
manship which fill the pages of our English naval 
history. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


The Decay of Village Life. 


ENCLOSURES AND SHEEP-FARMING. 

We saw in* a preceding chapter that the Black 
Death was responsible for some remarkable changes 
in English agriculture. Of these, one 
^f°the h was the continuation of open-field 
English farming under the new conditions of a 
Trade* 1 stoc ^ an d land * ease system ; another 
a tendency on the part of the landowner 
to change from arable to pasture, and to enclose 
large tracts of land for the use of sheep. Through- 
out the fifteenth century England was famous for 
its wool. It acquired almost a monopoly of the 
wool trade with the Netherlands, its only serious 
rival being Spain. In 13 54 the export of wool reached 
more than eleven and a half million pounds weight. 
The home woollen industry also increased steadily, 
and there was a constant demand for wool for 
home manufacture. Prices rose in consequence : 
between 1400 and 1540 a pound of wool could be 
bought for 3 -|d . ; its average price between 1540 
and 1582 was 7jd. — although we must bear in 
mind here that the prices of other articles were 
rising also, though not in the same proportion. 

Such prices afforded great encouragement to 
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wool-growing. The stock and land lease system, 
moreover, had not proved very successful. Rents 
Effect on had to be kept low because the lease- 
agriculture. holders were unable to pay higher ones ; 
the cost of replacing stock and of repairs was con- 
siderable. Sheep-farming was much less trouble- 
some and paid better, and between 1450 and 1550 
great quantities of land passed out of tillage and 
became pasture for sheep. For this period saw 
much wealth arising from commerce, and the com- 
mercial classes began to invest this money in 
land, partly because land was a good investment 
at a time when opportunities of investment were 
few, partly because its possession conferred social 
standing upon its holders. But these new land- 
lords, 11 farming gentlemen and clerking knights / ’ 
as Latimer terms them, had none of the traditions 
and associations which formed a bond between the 
older landlords and their tenants. 
C now al They regarded land as a source of 
invested wealth, to be worked on purely business 
farming principles, and were interested in getting 
a good return for the money they had 
invested. Farming became a trade in which much 
capital was sunk ; the older farming for subsist- 
ence only began to pass away. 

Rapid increases in the price of wool made sheep- 
rearing more and more profitable, and the new 
Enclosure l an downers, with many of the older ones, 
for turned th eir attention to sheep-rearing in 
sheep- preference to tillage. But sheep-rear- 
reanng. anc [ the growth of wool under an 

open-field system were manifestly impossible. 
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Hence land was enclosed and turned into sheep 
runs. Large areas of land were required for this 
purpose, and the landowner had several sources 
from which it could be obtained. He could begin 
with his own demesne land, he could encroach 
upon the common arable land, or the common 
meadow land, or even the common pasture of the 
village. The waste pasture land and woodlands 
were already in his power, for the Statute of Merton, 
1235, permitted lords of manors to enclose and use 
any parts of the waste which were not required bv 
their tenants. As long as his main interest had 
been in arable farming he had not required much of 
this waste ; now that he was taking to sheep- 
farming, he was likely to require more and to force 
the villagers to be content with less. And as 
sheep-farming became more and more popular, re- 
course was had also to the arable strips. These 
were either rearranged to give the landowner his 
portion of the estate in one connected piece which 
he could enclose at will, or the tenants were dis- 
possessed of their holdings altogether. 

Wherever enclosure for sheep-farming went on, 
the yeomen and tenant farmers suffered. The 
Results conversion of the domain lands into 
of this sheep runs threw many men out of 
enclosure. employment , for arable farming had 
meant the employment of many labourers who 
were now replaced by one or two shepherds. 
This meant ruin to those displaced, for labourers 
and small farmers alike had looked to this portion 
of their labours to supplement the living they 
were obtaining from their own lands. The enclos- 
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ing of portions of the open field interfered with 
the tenants' rights of pasture over them when 
they were fallow or stubble, at a time when the 
loss of the waste also left them with insufficient 
pasture for the stock they needed to work their 
fields and provide their food. In many cases 
they were turned out of their holdings, because 
their lands were wanted as sheep runs. This 
could be managed in various ways. Sir Thomas 
More tells us that “ the farmers were got rid of 
either by fraud or force, or tired out with repeated 
wrongs into parting with their property." Heavy 
fines for the renewal of leases made it impossible 
for some to renew their agreements. Rents were 
doubled and even trebled. Where other means 
failed, eviction was resorted to. The law was on 
the side of the rich and of the landowners, and 
much injustice was done. According to a Puritan 
clergyman of the time, men lay in prison for 
years without any trial, and “ the law was ended 
as a man was friended." 

Enclosure and eviction were most frequent 
between 1470 and 1530, and occurred especially 

Areas of in the eastern and south - eastern 
enclosure, portions of the country ; the counties 
of Kent, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, Hertfordshire, and parts of 
Worcestershire and Shropshire being those mainly 
concerned. The landlords who replaced the 
monks after the dissolution of the monasteries 
seem to have been great offenders, but there were 
many others also who found it very profitable 
to invest the fortunes made in industry in this 
VOL. 11. — 2 
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way ; and this new capitalist class were great 
i( rent-raisers / 1 and treated their tenants in very 
high-handed fashion . 

At the same time, another kind of enclosure 
was also in progress. The old open field system 
Enclosure h ac * afforded but little opportunity 
for better for enterprise on the part of the agri- 
tillage. culturist, and at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the old methods were still' in 
use and the results obtained were very poor. 
The badly-worked arable land was, in fact, quite 
exhausted by centuries of poor farming. It 
needed rest, and there was plenty of pasture 
and waste land to take its place with practically 
virgin soil. Men began to be interested in agri- 
cultural methods, and saw the weakness of the 
open field system. Hence they also began to 
enclose their lands, so that each holder could be 
independent of his neighbours, and farm his land 
in his own way to his best advantage. But this 
enclosing was for better tillage and not to make 
an end of arable farming ; though at the same time 
the enclosed fields gave better opportunities for 
cattle and sheep rearing. On these 
industry 0 enc losed lands the old threefold rota- 
replaces tion of crops in open fields was changed 
C farmbig d * or a s y stem of convertible industry, 
under which the pasture land was broken 
up at intervals by the plough and converted into 
arable, while the existing arable was rested as 
pasture. This gave to the worn-out arable a 
period of rest and recovery, as well as oppor- 
tunities for better methods of treatment. Farmers 
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saw the value of thus enclosing lands ; at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when common 
arable was renting at about sixpence an acre, 
enclosed arable was worth eightpence ; in the 
next century an enclosed acre was considered to 
be worth four acres held in common. 

No one objected to this kind of enclosure ; it 
was a sign of progress and improvement. But 
Enclosure t * ie enclosures for sheep - farming led 
and social to much social discontent. Many 
discontent. ev i ctec [ tenants became paupers ; the 
small holders and yeomen who still retained 
possession of their farms were faced by greatly 
increased rents, with fewer opportunities for 
taking advantage of the common land and waste. 
The poor were at the mercy of landowner and 
manufacturer. An Act of Parliament in 1514 
compelled every artificer and labourer to be at 
work from March to September before five in the 
morning, and not to leave until between seven 
and eight o’clock in the evening. In this long 
period of about fourteen and a half hours’ labour 
they were to be allowed half an hour for breakfast 
and an hour and a half for dinner. During the 
winter the hours of labour were to be from dawn 
till dark. The prices of all commodities were 
Rise in rising without corresponding increases in 
prices. wages. During the first half of the 
sixteenth century the cost of ordinary articles 
of consumption was trebled. This rise in prices 
was rendered greater by debasements of the 
coinage, and by the influx of silver from the 
newly-discovered Spanish possessions in the New 
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World. All added to the difficulties of the poor. 
The social discontent showed itself in riot and 
rebellion, though the despotism of the Tudor 
monarchy kept this well in check, sometimes by 
the use of German mercenaries, sometimes by 
hanging the discontented. One of the grievances 
of the rebels in the rising in the north of England 
known as the Pilgrimage of Grace was 
Rebellion. enclosure of lands ; in i 549 there was 
a very serious revolt in the eastern counties under 
the leadership of a tanner and landowner named 
Robert Ket. Many of the dispossessed families 
were added to the ranks of the beggars and vaga- 
bonds who were roaming the countryside, and the 
problem of provision for the poor became a very 
serious one. 

The changed conditions were also of great 
national significance. Under the Tudors, English 
national policy was always a Policy of 
Tud°r Power, that is, a policy whose object 
policy; was the strengthening of the nation 
PoHc C of ky possible means. Before all 
Power? things England must he a powerful 
nation. The main items in the nation's 
strength were considered to be, a strong navy ; 
a sturdy and increasing population provided 
with a sufficiency of home-grown food ; and plenty 
of money in the treasury. The country had 
learned to depend upon its yeomanry and country 
free-holders for defence in case of need. They 
were the backbone of the militia, which was called 
out for the checking of invasions and for the 
suppression of risings in the various counties. 
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Bishop Latimer’s father was such a yeoman, rent- 
ing a farm at three or four pounds a year, and 
finding employment for half a dozen men. He 
had been able to rear his family well, without 
neglecting hospitality to his poorer neighbours, 
and alms to those in want. But his successor, 
saddled with a rent of sixteen pounds a year, 
found it impossible to do the same. Yet the 
presence of able-bodied men depended in great 
measure upon fostering a strong rural population, 
and this in turn depended upon arable farming, 
which demanded more labour and supplied food 
for the people. Hence there was frequent legis- 
lation to encourage corn-growing and to check 
enclosures. 

Richard II. had permitted his subjects to export 
corn freely except to his enemies, subject to the 
, . control of the Council : under Henry VI. 
encourage free export had been again permitted 
corn- without license, so long as corn was 
growing. se ju n g i ess than six and eightpence 
per quarter; Edward IV. had tried still further 
to encourage home sources of supply by prohibiting 
corn importation when prices were low. These 
enactments remained in force without alteration 
until 1571, when limited export was allowed under 
high duties and formed the beginning of a policy 
of protecting the interests of landlord and farmer, 
which lasted until the nineteenth century. 

But the question of depopulation was too serious 
to be checked by measures such as these. Large 
areas were being cleared of their rural population. 
A petition to Henry VIII. in 1514 declared that 
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townships of twenty or thirty dwelling-houses 
had become quite decayed, and all the people had 

left them ; while, in many parishes, a 
iV ll 6nip ts ii* c * i • i . 

to population of sixty or eighty persons 

prevent de- had been replaced by neatherd and 
population, s j ie pj ierc i a i on e. Dugdale quotes the 
case of Stretton in Warwickshire where the en- 
closure of 640 acres of land caused eighty persons 
to leave the parish and the church fell into ruins. 
The literature of the time contains frequent de- 
nunciations of enclosures for sheep-farming and 
the consequent depopulation of the countryside. 

The king and council were compelled to take 
note of this depopulation, for the south coast and 
the Isle of Wight were exposed to raids from French 
and Spanish pirates. In 1488 it was decreed that 
no man in the Isle of Wight was to be allowed to 
hold more than one farm, and the size of the farm 
was restricted. In 1514 and 1315 owners were 
ordered to rebuild decayed townships and restore 
the land to tillage within a year ; in 1517 com- 
missioners were appointed to visit every county 
and find out the amount of land enclosed since 
1488 with the number of ruined houses and wasted 
ploughs. Other Acts followed in due course, their 
number is sufficient evidence that they were not 
observed. An Act of 1534 suggests that there 
were, in the country, owners of as many as 10,000, 
20,000, and even 24,000 sheep, and enacts that no 
man shall possess more than 2000 sheep. But 
this Act had to be followed by another two years 
later, and neither was successful in preventing 
sheep-farming nor in preventing the accumulation 
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of large estates into the hands of few owners, 
which was one of the objects with which such 
Acts were passed. 

The administrators of the law were the country 
gentlemen who were interested in sheep-farming 
failure anc * enclosures. The landowners were 
of these in many cases absentees, who only 
attempts. p a ^ occasional visits to their estates, 
and the Tudor court, at which they spent much of 
their time, was profligate and extravagant. It 
was easy to evade the Acts. A single furrow across 
a field was taken as proof that the land was under 
the plough ; a single room repaired for the use of 
a shepherd served as proof of the restoration of a 
farmhouse ; a single ox turned upon a large sheep- 
run made it land devoted to fattening cattle ; 
additional sheep, over and above the legal 2000, 
could be kept in the names of wife and children, 
and even of servants, if necessary. The develop- 
ment of the woollen industry made wool-growing 
economically profitable, and legal enactments 
were powerless to check it. Meanwhile the poor 
suffered severely ; it was estimated in 1548 that 
as many as 300,000 persons were thrown out of 
work. On the other hand serfdom was com- 
pletely abolished by it and the manorial system 
came to an end. Some of the displaced labourers 
found work in the towns with their extending 
industries, and improvements in tillage did some- 
thing to check the rise in the price of corn. But 
to very many this period of transition from open 
field farming to enclosed farms and larger land- 
owners was a period of misery and distress. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


Great Changes in the Church. 

The Revival of Learning exercised a very great 
influence upon the religious life of western Europe. 

The Renaissance was a time of new 
InflU the Ce ° f movements, political and social, moral 
Renaissance and religious ; and new ideas and 
reUgion new ^ orces challenged the older ideas 
and methods of the Middle Ages in 
every department of life. The new feeling of 
nationality was opposed to the older idea of a 
united Christendom with bounds much wider 
than those of any single state. The share of the 
Church, and of its governor the Pope, in the 
direction of European affairs was beginning to 
be questioned by the new national rulers, who 
were busily engaged in strengthening their rule 
in their own dominions, and desired the undivided 
obedience of their subjects. Even in the Middle 
Ages the right of papal interference had been a 
ground of quarrel ; now it was likely to become 
a matter of serious dispute. 

A marked change had also taken place in the 
attitude of the laity towards the Church. They 
were beginning to take upon themselves duties 
which had previously been considered the pro- 
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vince of the clergy. The clergy had been gener- 
ally accepted as the priests and teachers of the 
mediaeval world , and their doctrines and 
^attitude 11 dogmas been accepted with but 

of laity little questioning. Under the system 
towards of theology which they had fostered, 
Church, fastings and scourgings, penances and 
pilgrimages, and separation from the 
world had been encouraged ; and submission to 
the will and guidance of the Church had been 
considered essential. Now there was arising a 
desire on the part of the laity for a religious 
life in which each individual should be free to 
choose for himself, and to live under the guidance 
of a personal faith which found its inspiration in 
the Word of God, and its duties in the everyday 
life of the citizen. Laymen began to criticise 
the clerical standpoint ; and a system of theology 
framed for an ignorant laity was found to require 
modification, now that the multiplication of books 
by the printing press and the extension of educa- 
tion had raised up a body of educated persons 
able to study the Scriptures and the works of the 
early Fathers of the Church for themselves. 

This critical attitude was also fostered by the 
new belief in the importance of the individual, 
which was one of the fruits of the Renaissance. 
The belief had been growing steadily throughout 
the fifteenth century. It is visible in the increas- 
ing importance the laity attached to education, 
and in the desire of wealthy citizens to leave in 
secular rather than in ecclesiastical control those 
charities, such as education and the care of the 
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poor, which had previously been looked upon 
as the duties of the clergy. 

In the course of the centuries the clergy had 
acquired considerable power over the souls and 
bodies of mankind in temporal as well 
of the as m spiritual matters. I hey con- 
clergy trolled the lives of the people from the 


Position . . , , r-™ 

of the as m spiritual matters. I hey con- 

clergy trolled the lives of the people from the 
closed cradle to the grave. They possessed 
the authority in many civil matters, and 
^Agesf w ^ s t0 P rove d in the ecclesi- 
astical courts. They were themselves 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts of the land in which they lived. They 
had the important might of self-taxation. They 
enjoyed a practical monopoly of learning, which 
made them the ministers and confidants of the 
rulers, and the direction of the affairs of Europe 
was largely in their hands. The power of their 
own courts had been generally sufficient to crush 
any heresy or rebellion, and their influence with 
kings and princes had enabled them to call kings 
and princes to their aid when necessary. 

The bishops and clergy, the monks and the 
friars, were all taking sums of money from the 
people. Tithes and other offerings, 
money ^ nes ^ or spiritual offences, fees of 
and lands various kinds, the costs of cases in 
Church the ecclesiastical courts, all went to 
swell this total. Much of the money 
went yearly to Rome, and rulers who, in pursuit 
of the prevailing policy of power, were collecting 
treasure within their own realms, viewed this loss 
of money with dismay. Moreover, the Church 
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held in its possession something like one-third 
of the land of Christendom. Even in the cen- 
turies of faith and loyalty there had been trouble 
over the holdings of the Church. The lands of the 
Templars had been confiscated ; the clergy had 
at various times been forced to contribute to the 
expenses of the State. Now that men were seek- 
ing eagerly for land as a means of investment 
and a source of social influence, the landed posses- 
sions of the Church became objects of envy. 

This change in outlook came at a time when 
the clergy generally had fallen from the high 
Decline ideals which marked the best of them 
in the in earlier centuries. In those days 
character of they had set a good example to their 
the clergy, .flocks . evil-doers within their ranks 
had been punished by their own courts ; their 
leaders had been on the side of the people in their 
struggles against' oppression. Now the clergy 
were of lower moral tone ; many were ignorant, 
many were leading immoral lives ; there was 
much unbelief and impiety among them ; the 
right of sanctuary was often grossly abused. The 
Black Death was responsible in part, at any rate, 
for this decline. Parish priests had died at 
their posts in large numbers during the progress 
of the plague, and it had been impossible to replace 
them by successors as good as themselves. The 
monasteries, too, had fallen from their high estate ; 
and many of the monks had become care- 
of the less and indolent, and sometimes 
monks, positively sinful. There was need for 
another religious revival among them, but now 
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there seemed to be no St. Benedict or St. Bernard 
to call them to their former ideals of life. 

The popes and bishops of the fifteenth century 
were often unworthy successors of earlier Church 
rulers. As their spiritual influence 
of the declined, these governors of the Church 
bishops interfered more and more in temporal 
popes matters, and associated themselves 

with one or other of the European 
powers in their struggles for dominion. In the 
fourteenth century the papal seat was transferred 
from Rome to Avignon ; the Pope became almost 
a prisoner and dependent of France, and Wyclif 
denounced him as the enemy of the English race. 
The Papal Court was filled with fraud and violence. 
A succession of popes used their great powers 
for the enrichment of their own families and 
dependents. Evil living, corruption, greed, ex- 
travagance, and even murder were openly prac- 
tised in the very centre of Christendom. There 
was unbelief and impiety amongst those who held 
the highest offices in the Church. 

These things had caused a lowering of the 
spiritual life and moral tone of Christendom. 

Th e Outward observances in religion had 
need for tended to become all-important in the 
reform. eyes Q f the ignorant laity. Things 
which, to an educated person, might have proved 
valuable aids in his religious life, became to many 
people objects of idolatry and superstition. And 
at this very time Christendom was being attacked 
by enemies in the Turks and Moors who were 
pressing in upon it. Rulers felt the danger arising 
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from the control of the Church in matters of govern- 
ment and from its possession of great estates ; 
the common people contrasted the immoral lives 
of the clergy with the beliefs they professed. 
Hence there arose much questioning about matters 
of belief and matters of Church government, and 
many of the best thinkers of the time saw the 
necessity of Church reform. The great danger 
was, that, by resisting reform, the Papal Court 
might cause a schism within the Church itself. 

In Italy the Renaissance had been intellectual 
rather than moral ; indeed the new interest in the 
Teutonic P a & an classical world led, in many 
Renaissance cases, to a disbelief in Christianity 
altogether. But when the movement 
religious crossed the Alps to the Teutonic nations, 
, in , it took upon itself an intense moral 

clicLr&iC t6r 

earnestness it had not known before. 
There was a combination of the spirit of the Re- 
vival of Learning with an earnest desire for re- 
ligious reform. The importance of the classics 
faded before that of the Bible and the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church. The value of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew was measured by their utility 
in unlocking these treasures. The Humanists, 
The as the new scholars were termed, 

English turned their knowledge to the ex- 
Humamsts. am i na tion 0 f the teaching of the Church. 
In England their great leader was John Colet, 
who became Dean of St. Paul’s. With him were 
joined, among others, Sir Thomas More and 
Erasmus, a native of Holland, who found friends 
and patrons and a home in England. These men 
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saw clearly the need for religious reform. They 
were in no sense revolutionists. Firm believers in 
the benefits of the new learning, they looked for 
a reformation which should be brought about 
by the spread of education and fostered by the 
governors of both Church and State. The Bible 
became their guide ; its teachings, and the teachings 
of St. Augustine and the Fathers, their rules of 
conduct. The light of learning was to be all- 
sufficient to dispel the mists of ignorance and 
superstition in which the people were lost, and 
to this end the Bible was necessary as taking men 
back to the teaching of Christ and his apostles. 
A new Latin and Greek edition of the New Testa- 
ment was issued by Erasmus, and prepared the 
way for translations of the Scriptures into the 
common tongues. “ I long that the husbandman 
should sing portions of them to himself as he 
follows the plough,” wrote Erasmus, “ that the 
weaver should hum them to the tune of his shuttle, 
that the traveller should beguile with their stories 
the weariness of his journey.” 

But though this noble band of scholars did 
much by their writing and preaching, reform did 
Martin not come directly from their efforts 
Luther. nor the wa y they would have desired. 
The need for reform was brought home to the 
German people by the teaching of Martin Luther. 
He was a man of sincere religious belief and deep 
moral earnestness. He was convinced of the 
sinfulness and unworthiness of man, and considered 
that the mediaeval Church, with its penances, 
pilgrimages, indulgences, and so on, was doing 
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little to effect a real reformation in the individual. 
He preached the necessity of a reform in man's 
spiritual life, which should come by faith rather 
than by good works, which were valuable only 
in proportion as they showed this faith. His 
teaching made an appeal to the national sentiment 
of the German people, and a number of states 
declared in his favour. Other great religious 
Calvin leaders arose, such as the Frenchman, 
and John Calvin, in Geneva, and John 
Knox. Knox in Scotland, and contributed 

in their respective provinces to the breach with 
Rome. 

Continental changes were not without their 
influence in England. The English Church was 
The ^ ar ^ eSS corru Pt than were continental 
Reformation Churches, and the feeling against it 
in was less pronounced. What feeling 

England, t ] iere was ^ was ma inly concerned with 

the grievances of the ecclesiastical courts, which in- 
flicted heavy fines and claimed great power over the 
laity in matters of marriage and divorce, the proving 
of wills, and other matters. The English Church had 
never been associated with Rome to the same 
extent as the continental churches had been. It 
had always retained much of the national spirit. 
Its bishops and other leaders had repeatedly pro- 
tested against the extortion and tyranny of the 
Papal Court. Hence the Reformation movement 
in England was not marked by the presence of 
a leader of the type of Luther, Calvin, or Knox. 
In its early stages it depended upon the will of 
an arbitrary monarch, Henry VIII., who was con- 
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suiting his own personal interests in the matter 
of a divorce from his queen, Catherine of Aragon, 
at first The changes which took place in the 
mainly Church were thus political at first and 
political, religious afterwards. Disagreement be- 
tween Henry VIII. and the Pope led to the separation 
of the English Church from Rome. There was no 
break in the continuity of the Church, nor was 
there at first very much change in its doctrines 
and practices. All the changes made were carried 
out by the Acts of a parliament which sat from 
1529 to 1536. The sovereign was declared to be 
the supreme Head of the Church, and all payments 
to Rome were forbidden. The fees to be paid to 
the clergy for their services were regulated to 
prevent extortion ; the worst abuses of the system 
of pluralities, that is, of holding more than one 
benefice, were done away with ; the exemption 
of the clergy from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts came to an end. The services of the Church 
were performed in English, and an English version 
of the Bible was published. But once these 
afterwards changes had been made, English Pro- 
religious. testantism developed. Under the guid- 
ance of Archbishop Cranmer and Protector Somerset 
further alterations were made in the reign of 
Edward VI., and the opinions of the continental 
reformers began to have greater weight. There 
was a return to the older practices during the 
reign of Mary, but with the accession of Elizabeth 
the English national church was firmly established 
under the protection and control of the State, and 
England became definitely a Protestant country. 
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All these reforms were associated with great 
social changes. The first attacks of the reformers 
. , . were directed against the monasteries, 

Dissolution r . . . J _ 0 _ 

of the of which there were more than six 

English hundred in England at this time, 
monasteries, ^- an y people felt that they had out- 
lived their day ; and, indeed, for more than a 
century, very few new ones had been founded. 
The monks were now unpopular as a class ; their 
estates were a great temptation to the spoiler ; 
their wealth made them the objects of the envy 
of the rich. Only their indiscriminate charity 
made them still popular with the poor. We know 
from the writings of More and Erasmus that 
there was much evil living within them. In 1536 
2^5 the smaller monastic houses were sup- 
and pressed, and in 1539 the larger ones 
1539 - were also swept away. An Act of 
Parliament gave all their possessions to the king. 
The original intention was to use their wealth 
for the creation of new bishoprics and the founda- 
tion of schools and churches. But large areas of 
land, with many monastic churches and buildings, 
went cheaply to greedy courtiers, who evicted the 
tenants and turned the estates into sheep farms, 
whereas some of the monastic corporations had 
once been among the best landlords and farmers in 
England. 

This confiscation of religious endowments was 


Chantries completed in 1 54 7 by the Chantries Act, 
Act, which took away from the gilds and 

1547 - other corporate bodies that part of 

their funds which was associated with religious 
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observances. There were few gilds, corporations, 
or fraternities without funds set apart for masses 
for dead founders, chantries, support for the old 
and sick, and other charitable purposes. They 
had now to lose this portion of their incomes, and 
the confiscations told heavily against the working 
of the gilds and the help they had formerly rendered 
to the poorer classes, both in the matter of educa- 
tion ap.d in charity generally. Only the London 
gilds were spared, and these because they were too 
strong to be attacked. It has been estimated that, 
as a result of the suppression of the monasteries 
and the confiscation of the chantry lands, some- 
thing like one-fifteenth of the land of England 
changed hands about this time. 

Thus the reformation in the church had not 
come about without serious injury to certain 
The classes of the community. Nor was 

Counter the settlement arrived at under Eliza- 
Reformation. acce pt a ble to all. Alongside the 
developments of Protestantism at home and 
abroad had gone also a great change in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The spread of the new doctrines 
roused this church to a sense of its danger, and 
during the second half of the sixteenth century a 
counter reformation within this church stemmed 
the tide of Protestantism and won back large 
areas for it. In this Catholic revival the newly 
established order of the Jesuits played a very 
important part. This society was a missionary 
order of an aggressive type, which sought to 
influence men and women by its preachers, and 
children by its schools. Its members were zealous 
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and enthusiastic, and were always ready to lay 
down their lives for the cause they had at heart. 
In the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. they made 
strenuous efforts to win back England to their 
church . 

But in this they were unsuccessful, for the 
reformation in England was only the beginning 
Growth a g reat moral and religious move- 

of ment which seized upon the English 
Puritanism: p e0 p} ej anc [ especially upon the middle 

classes. A new moral impulse bound together 
people of all ranks of society. Life took upon 
itself a more serious tone. All that was coarse, 
profane, and impure in the courtly life of the 
times was repugnant to them. Simplicity, purity, 
and order became essential characteristics of the 
good man, and these in every aspect of his life, 
whether it was dress or general bearing or con- 
its versation or amusement. A new ideal 
ideals ; 0 f the equality of all men in the sight 
of God arose in opposition to the pretensions of 
kings, bishops, or clergy to a superiority based 
upon their position. All were alike the children 
of God, called to be saints and to testify of Him. 
The Bible alone was accepted as the guide of a 
Puritan’s conduct ; and he refused even in the 
face of persecution, exile, or death to recede from 
this position. In its early days, at any rate, 
Puritanism found also a delight in the pleasure 
and the joy of life, a delight at once more sober 
and more dignified than that of the earlier Eliza- 
bethan days. But in the days preceding the 
Civil War, the Puritan spirit hardened consider- 
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ably, and the smallness of mind of some of the 
Puritans began to make it less pleasing than it 
its formerly had been. Its harsh inter- 
weaknesses. ference in some of the ordinary affairs 
of life made it disliked by many English people 
of all grades of society. Yet it would be absurd 
to take the Restoration caricatures of Puritan 
types as representative of a movement which 
included such Englishmen as Hampden and Pym, 
Cromwell and Hutchinson, Milton and Bunyan. 



CHAPTER XIX, 


Along the Roads . 

A TALE OF VAGABONDAGE, POVERTY, AND DISTRESS, 

One of the most serious problems of Tudor times 
was that of unemployment. All the social changes 
we have been describing helped to 
Tudor niake this question a very difficult 
problem and dangerous one. The exclusive 

unemployed. P olic y of the g ilds lessened the oppor- 
tunities of work in the corporate towns. 
Manufactures began to be worked upon a more 
speculative scale, and the old stability of employ- 
ment disappeared. The century of comparative 
peace which followed the battle of Bosworth saw 
great increases in the population. Prices were 
rising rapidly while increases in wages lagged 
behind. Between 15 11 and 1550 the price of 
provisions rose something like 50 per cent. ; wages 
did not rise half so much. The heavy 
unemploy- taxation to which the kingdom was 
ment: subjected by Henry VIII. told in the 

high same direction. Worse still, he at- 
pnces ; . 7 

tempted to obtain money by a debase- 
ment of the coinage, a measure also resorted to by 
the ministers of Edward VI. This led to a rapid 
rise in prices and the driving of good money out of 
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circulation , with corresponding injury to trade and 
commerce, evils which were not checked until 
Elizabeth restored the coinage to its proper value. 
All these measures tended to throw men out of 
work, and lessened the means of helping the infirm 
and the needy, while it added to their numbers. 
To many it seemed scarcely worth while to labour 
for the wages offered. The gilds and town corpora- 
tions found it increasingly difficult to provide for 
their sick and poor. Many a poor man in despair 
took to the open road and commenced a life of 
vagrancy. 

At the same time, the work of Henry VII. in 
causing the disbandment of the army of retainers 

disbanding anc * servants, who had been the up- 
of holders of the feudal nobility, threw out 

retainers ; 0 £ em pl 0 y men t a number of men whose 
whole experience unfitted them for regular work. 
Of idle serving men the proverb ran, “ Young- 
serving men, old beggars.” They were profitable 
to nobody when once their term of service was 
passed, and they went out on the highways and 
begged or stole for a living. The end of the long- 
period of warfare at home and a cessation of wars 
on the Continent added to swashbucklers of this 
type, who gained money by intimidating peaceful 
citizens, and were willing to employ sword and 
dagger on behalf of any one who would pay them 
for such services. 

The enclosures for sheep-farming sent whole 
families upon the road to increase the number 
of wanderers. The dissolution of the monasteries 
left large numbers of vagrants without their usual 
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sources of relief. The indiscriminate charity of 
the monks had helped to increase the number of 

enclosure * k e gg ars > without doing much to 

relieve the distress of the deserving 
poor, yet monastic doles had at any rate been 
indiscrimi- one source of relief, and now that source 
nate charity. was stopped, while nothing was ap- 
pointed to fill its place. Nor had the monks 
been the only sinners in this respect. Barons 
and clergy also had kept open house ; the Earl 
of Derby fed over sixty old people twice a day, 
and all comers thrice a week ; Thomas Cromwell 
served at his gate more than two hundred persons 
twice every day with bread and meat and drink. 

All this had helped to foster a class of profes- 
sional beggars, and begging was not looked upon 
Mediaeval as disgraceful. The friars and others 
beggars. Q f various religious orders had made 
the practice a common one ; scholars of the 
universities had used it as a means of getting 
through their vacations, and of providing the 
wherewithal for subsequent studies ; many sick 
persons lived on charity so obtained ; the pilgrim 
had begged his way along the road from shrine to 
shrine. Earlier centuries had known trouble from 
vagrancy, but in the Middle Ages the matter 
had been kept well in hand. 

The period of eviction and dispossession had 
not commenced, for it was to the interest of 
the manorial lords to retain as many people 
as possible upon the land ; almsgiving was 
looked upon as a religious duty ; the parish 
priest was expected to devote a portion of the 
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tithe to the care of the sick and needy ; alms- 
houses, orphanages, and hospitals did something ; 
the monks dispensed hospitality with open hand. 

But in the sixteenth century the whole structure 
of society was changing. The poorer classes 
were beginning to occupy a different position with 
respect to their richer brethren. Serfdom had 
at any rate carried with it the means of livelihood, 
however poor and wretched that livelihood might 
be ; the free labourers and workers in town 
and country alike were now often faced with semi- 
starvation. Beggars became a serious plague. 
It is suggested that as many as 10,000 persons 
were tramping the roads in the reign of Elizabeth 
out of a population of less than 5,000,000 people. 
This estimate is probably .exaggerated, but it 
shows the greatness of the evil, a fact also brought 
out clearly by the almost panic legislation — the 
whippings and scourgings and brandings — put 
forward to cope with it. For the absence of 
Tudor any efficient police left the beggar 

beggars, gangs at liberty to do as they pleased. 
The Dogberrys of the reign of Elizabeth were 
probably well advised to leave such vagrants 
alone. They broke into houses, pillaged the 
pigsties and hen-roosts, robbed men and women 
returning from fairs and markets, and took posses- 
sion of farmers ' outhouses and barns as places of 
shelter, under threat of burning down everything, 
if any objection was raised, or food- was not quickly 
found them. 

All who were tramping the roads were not of 
this class. Some were really in search of work, 
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and desirous of living by honest labour, but very 
many were idle vagabonds who had no intention 
Types of of working. A commission of the 
beggars: re ign of Edward VI. divides the 
poor into three main classes. First, there 
the are those who are poor through mis- 
.impotent fortune, such as orphans, the aged, 
poor * lame, and blind, and persons suffering 
from diseases, such as leprosy and dropsy. Next 
come those who are poor as the result of accident 
or mischance, such as wounded soldiers and 
persons fallen on evil times through disease or 
fire or other cause of loss. Thirdly, there are the 
thriftless poor, vagabonds that will abide in no 
place, idlers that refuse to work, rioters who have 
consumed all their substance. This class, con- 
stantly recruited from the other classes, was a 
real danger to the commonwealth. Its members 
went round the country in troops with some sort 
of organised government of their own. A con- 
temporary account gives as many as twenty-three 
varieties of them. You might meet with the 
the ruffler, a discarded retainer or a swash- 
ruffler ; buckler returned from the wars, tall 
and muscular, and clad in doublet and hose that 
had seen better days, its rich material thread- 
bare and faded, its lace sadly tarnished, the plume 
of his large Spanish hat broken and bedraggled. 
He swaggered along with rapier and dagger at 
his side, claimed to have fought for his country, 
and showed the wound he had most probably 
gained in some low public-house brawl. He 
begged relief of the strong, but his chief trade 
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was that of robbing wayfaring men and market 
women. The Abraham man was one who feigned 
the madness like the fool in Lear, and 

Abraham called out for “ charity for poor Tom,” 
man ’ as he walked along. The hookers 

or hangers could jerk away the contents of rooms 
through their open windows by means of a cord 
with a hook attached ; they were even known to 
steal the bedclothes from people asleep in bed. 
the “ ship- Then there were pretended mariners 
wrecked u whose ships/ ’says our author, “ were 
sailor ” ; d rownec [ j n the plain of Salisbury/’ 
ready, like all the rest, to steal wherever it was 
possible, were it clothes put out on the hedges 
to dry, or poultry from the farms, 'or goods 
exposed for sale in the booths and stalls of 
markets and fairs. Some of the cleverest rogues 
the horse- would steal horses from the pastures 
thief ; and convey them across country to 
distant horse fairs. Many innkeepers and most 
of the hostlers were in league with them ; and 
their ill-gotten gains were freely spent on drink, 
cards, and dice. 

Various devices w T ere resorted to by the beggars 
to awaken the pity of the passers-by. Men with 
the patched and bandaged eyes pretended 
pretenders to be blind, others with wooden legs 
of illness; anc j cru t c hes pretended to be lame. 
Others simulated the falling sickness, or fell in the 
road in a pretended fit, their clothes covered 
with dirt, their faces smeared with blood, their 


mouths foaming with the soap the3 y had swallowed. 
Others again produced horrible running sores 
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upon their arms and legs by means of spearwort, 
ratsbane, and other herbs. Closely allied to them 
the were the pedlars, travelling tinkers, 
pedlars, knife-grinders , fencers , players , j ugglers , 
and m i ns t re i Sj 2II of whom were classed 
as vagabonds. Women also accompanied them. 
Some carried packs of laces, pins, needles, silk 
girdles, and other finery ; others were skilled 
in palmistry and other forms of fortune-telling, 
and many silly serving-maids were robbed by 
them. At times the law intervened with swift 
and merciless severity. Fortune-telling might 
be classed as witchcraft, for which the punishment 
_ . , , was burning ; death was a common 

for punishment for stealing. Every year 
begging, m any hundreds of these vagabonds, 
often at the rate of twenty a time, 
perished on the gallows. But the severity of the 
punishment failed to check crime, and in many 
cases drove the offender to the more desperate 
deed of murder in the hope of escaping detection. 

Continued attempts were made to cope with the 
evil. During the first half of the century this 
Poor work was undertaken by the town 
Law councils, but parliament and the Privy 
legislation. c ounc ij a } so interfered. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, parliament became very active, though 
it was glad to profit by the experience of the towns, 
and many statutes were copies of the methods the 
towns had already adopted. The first acts were 
mainly attempts at repression by severe punish- 
ments. It was soon realised, however, that the 
richer members of the community should con- 
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tribute towards the cost of keeping the feeble and 
infirm, and collections were made. These were at 
first in the form of charitable, religious, voluntary 
offerings, but were finally made compulsor3 r , and 
were levied by the State. It was also realised that 
if persons were to be compelled to work, work 
must be found for them, and a portion of the 
money collected was therefore used to buy materials 
for this purpose. 

In 1495 it was ordained that all vagrants should 
spend three days and three nights in the stocks. 
1495. In 1 503 the period was reduced to one 
1503. day and one night. Those who were 
1531. unable to work were ordered to return 
to their own parishes or hundreds and remain 
there. In 1531 these impotent poor were granted 
the right to hold licences to beg. These were ob- 
tainable from the local justices of the peace, and 
defined the area within which alms might be 
solicited. By the same Act all able-bodied vagrants 
were to be whipped at the cart-tail through the 
streets of the township in which they were found 
begging, and were then to be sent on to their own 
homes u to labour as true men should do.” A 
certificate was given them proving their punish- 
ment, and naming the place to which they were 
travelling, and the time granted them to get there. 
They were then permitted to beg, and escaped 
further punishment if they did not exceed the 
time allowed or go elsewhere than towards their 
homes. Almsgiving to sturdy beggars was also 
prohibited on pain of severe penalties. 

So far, repression had not been associated with 
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any system of relief. It was one thing to be 
ordered to work, another to find work. Hence 
an Act of Parliament of 1536, which 
153 ' ordered the relief of whipped beggars 
travelling home at the rate of ten miles a day, the 
keeping of the impotent poor, and the provision of 
work for able-bodied vagrants, empowered the 
churchwardens to raise funds in each parish for 
these purposes by means of collections on Sundays 
and other holy days. Parishes not observing the 
Act were to be fined. It was also enacted that all 
children found begging were to be taken from their 
parents and put to service. This is a distinct step 
forward. The obligation to contribute is still 
looked upon as a religious duty, but it is recognised 
as the duty of each parish to provide for the relief 
of its poor. Punishment for almsgiving was also 
introduced as a means of preventing the indis- 
criminate charity which aided and abetted rather 
than cured the evil. 

In 1547 there was a reaction towards savagery. 
The children of beggars were to be taken from 
their parents and apprenticed until 
, I547 ’ they were twenty-four ; able-bodied 

vagrants could be condemned to temporary or even 
to perpetual bondage ; there were even provisions 
for branding those who ran away from the work 
they were set to perform. But because of their 
severity these methods were never put into opera- 
tion, and Parliament returned to the milder and 
saner methods of 1 5 36 . One difficulty was that the 
voluntary basis of almsgiving did not prove satis- 
factory. Many refused to contribute. In 1552 
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it was decided that those who did not contribute 
when asked by the parson should be spoken to by 
the bishop . But this was not much more 
I552 ‘ successful. What was wanted was a 
definite contribution at stated intervals, and under 
Queen Mary Christmas was fixed as a time for 
obtaining definite promises of regular contributions. 

It was left, however, for Elizabeth's Council and 
Parliament to place the question of contributions 
on a satisfactory basis. The whole problem of 
the poor was dealt with by them in a series of Acts ; 
and measures passed in 1597 and previous years 
were established as the basis of a national system 
of poor relief by the famous Poor Law Act of 1601. 
i6oi There was to be a definite assessment of 
the country for purposes of poor relief ; 
contributions were to depend upon rateable value, 
and were to be compulsory. Responsible col- 
lectors were appointed, with overseers of the poor 
whose duty it was to distribute the relief. The 
money collected was to go to the relief of the im- 
potent poor, the teaching of trades to poor children, 
and the setting on work of the sturdy beggar and 
able-bodied vagrant. Stocks of wool, flax, hemp, 
and other materials were to be provided, useful 
articles were to be made from these stores, and the 
articles were to be sold to provide money for 
further stores. Those who refused to work were to 
be compelled to do so, and Houses of Correction 
were established in which idlers could be employed 
and the disorderly punished. 

But even when laws had been passed, it was not 
easy to get them enforced. Men objected to paying 
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the rates , officers neglected to enforce the regula- 
tions. It was therefore necessary for the Privy 
. Council to interfere and exert pressure 
of the upon the justices of the peace and the 
Council municipal authorities in the interests of 
the poor and needy. This interven- 
tion of the Council led to much good adminis- 
tration, especially between 1629 and 1640, the 
years when Charles I. ruled without a parliament. 
Attempts were made to provide work for the un- 
employed, to regulate wages in the supposed 
interests of the workers, and to keep down the 
price of corn in years of scarcity. In 1631 a 
Book of Book of Orders required justices of the 
Orders, peace to hold special meetings for poor 
163 1 * law business and to send to the Council 
reports of their meetings. In this way the Eliza- 
bethan poor laws were effectively administered, 
and with the growth of wealth and industry, and 
the increased produce arising from better methods 
of agriculture, there was a cessation of the worst 
features of vagrancy. 

The outbreak of the Civil War put an end to the 
work of the justices. During the continuance of 
Act of the war the poor law was badly admin- 
Settlement, istered, and there was no great im- 
1662; provement under the Commonwealth. 
The Restoration saw the disbandment of some 
30,000 Cromwellian soldiers who returned quietly 
to private life. In 1662 an Act was passed for 
the better relief of the poor, which is generally 
known as the Act of Settlement. It was argued 
by the framers of this Act that there was a tend- 
vol. 11. — 4 
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ency for poor people to collect in those parishes 
which had the largest commons and wastes and 
the greatest woods, or which offered the best 
opportunities of getting relief. It was probably 
framed in the interests of London and West- 
minster, which were being burdened by the ever- 
increasing number of poor who collected in them. 
It enacted that if complaint were made by the 
churchwardens or overseers to any justice of the 
peace within forty days of the settlement of any 
person in any tenement under the yearly value 
of £ 10 , it was lawful for two justices to order the 
removal of such persons to the parish where they 
were last legally settled for at least forty days, 
unless they could give security that they would 
not prove a burden on the poor rates of their new 
parish. Certain alterations in the method of 
giving notice were subsequently made. In 1697 
it was decided that a person might stay in the new 
parish until he became chargeable, if he could 
produce a certificate from his former parish. He 
was then to be moved back at the expense of his 
former parish if he should become chargeable. 
Other exceptions were also made to allow of move- 
ment in harvest-time, but the main effect of the 
its evil Act was to restrict poor people for their 
effects, lifetime to the parish in which they 
were born, to prevent them from seeking better 
conditions elsewhere, and to destroy all incentive 
to improvement on their part. “ It was often 
more difficult for a poor man to pass the artificial 
boundary of a parish than an arm of the sea or 
a ridge of high mountains.- " This led to great 
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inequalities of labour conditions and wages in 
neighbouring districts and in different parts of 
the country, and did much to injure the lives of 
the industrious poor by interfering with their 
freedom, and by keeping them in districts where 
work was scarce or not to be obtained. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The London of Good Queen Bess. 

(i) IN WORKING GARB. 

London, as Queen Elizabeth knew it, was a very 
different city from the London of to-day. If she 
or any of her subjects could revisit it 
London they would be amazed at the size to 
°, f which it has grown, the number of 

ElizEbsth* | • . . * j , i 

people it contains, and the magnifi- 
cence of its streets and buildings. Greater London 
now covers an area of over 600 square miles, and 
has a population of more than seven and a quarter 
millions ; the London of Elizabeth contained 
about 120,000 people, living within an area of less 
than 1 1 square miles. No part of the City was 
more than about ten minutes’ walk from the open 
fields ; densely populated parts of modern London, 
such as Islington, Hoxton, and Stepney, were 
suburban villages in which wealthy city mer- 
chants built country houses ; hares, partridges, 
pheasants, and herons could be hunted in the 
fields of Westminster, Highgate, Hornsey, and 
Hampstead ; Whitechapel Road and Ratcliff 
Highway had fair elm trees along either side the 
way ; noblemen’s houses, with gardens sloping 
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to the Thames, lined the Strand which led from 
the City to Westminster. 

Yet to the Elizabethans London was a city 
growing beyond all bounds. The problems of 

Difficulties food su PP J y> P ublic health, and govern- 
of ment were difficult ones to them. 
London Bad characters collected in wretched 
government. k ouses j ust beyond the City bound- 
aries ; poor people came into London to hide 
their poverty and to beg for a living. In 1571 
the Lord Mayor complained of the difficulty of 
keeping order, owing to the increase in the number 
of the poor; in 1580 the erection of any new 
houses within three miles of the City wall was 
forbidden by royal proclamation ; in 1593 this 
regulation was enforced by Act of Parliament. 
But, in spite of the pulling down of newly built 
houses . which broke these regulations, London 
continued to grow, and the new regulations only 
huddled the poor closer together by the conver- 
sion of houses into tenements, with consequent 
overcrowding and greater danger from the plague 
which was never very far away. 

London had always occupied a unique position 
in the affairs of the nation. It was by far the 
j most important seaport in the king- 
importance dom. It had been a great commercial 
in the centre from very early times. The 
mg om. nort ] 1 0 £ ]7 n gi an( f[ was * still mainly 
agricultural ; the chief manufacturing centres 
were in the south-east and west. The neighbour- 
hood of London was the home of the court and 
the centre of the government of the realm, 
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London had always had a big' voice in matters 
of national government ; its citizens had re- 
peatedly exercised a decisive influence in the 
succession to the throne ; its citizens could furnish 
ships for the navy and soldiers for the national 
militia in case of need. 

The inhabitants were very proud of their City 
and its history, its buildings, and its famous citi- 
zens, Its commerce was developing 
mixed an< 3 extending ; its merchants and 
population — merchant companies were sending 
refugees and ships to all parts of the known 

world. It had been from the first a 
very cosmopolitan city, and many of its traders 
and citizens came from the towns of the Continent. 
In times of trouble abroad its streets were thronged 
with refugees ; in 1582, out of a population of 
about 100,000, it contained no fewer than 6462 
foreigners, chiefly French and Dutch. Its in- 
dustries benefited greatly by these immigrants. 
There were French cooks and bakers, Dutch 
brewers, and Flemish woollen weavers. Silk 
weavers from France and the Netherlands were 
beginning to make that industry a very important 
one. But the greatest gain to London commer- 
cially came from the sack of Antwerp by the 
Spaniards in 1585. From that time Antwerp 
lost its position as the greatest European centre 
of international trade and finance, and London 
and Amsterdam took its place. 

Let us go through some of the streets of Eliza- 
bethan London while its citizens are at work, and 
see what all is like. If we are not already within 
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the City we shall have to enter it by one of the 
gates — Ludgate, Newgate, recently rebuilt, Alders- 
Eliza bethan gate, Bishopsgate, or Aldgate ; for the 
London wall still stands around the City except 
at work.* a } on g Thames side. London, however, 
has grown beyond its walls, and its limits are 
marked by the bars whose names still remain in 
Temple Bar and Holborn Bars. The great moat 
which surrounds the City is now being filled, and 
houses are being built upon its banks. We will 
go first to Chepe, the modern Cheapside, the great 

shopping and market place which 
its shops; stretches eastward from St> Paul's. 

In earlier days it contained only booths and 
stalls; now it contains dwelling-houses, though 
there is still a broad open way along it. Many of 
the shops are in the streets which run at right 
angles to this, and are named after the articles 
formerly sold in the stalls which stood along them 
— Bread Street, Wood Street, Honey Lane, etc. 
But though it is characteristic of Elizabethan, as 
of earlier, London, that those who make or sell 
certain classes of goods usually live together in 
the same district, great changes have taken place 
since mediaeval times. Bread Street is now in- 
habited by wealthy merchants ; the ironmongers 
have gone from Ironmonger Lane to Thames 
Street ; the south side of Chepe is the home of 
the goldsmith ; the mercers and haberdashers, 
who formerly dwelt there, have gone to the shops 
on London Bridge ; the drapers and woollen 
merchants have moved from Lombard Street and 
Cornhill to Watling Street and Candlewick (the 
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modern Cannon) Street, displacing the pepperers 
and grocers, who now live in Bucklershury ; the 
cookshops have been transferred from Eastcheap 
to Thames Street, and their place has been taken 
by butchers’ shops. 

There are also many other important markets. 
At the east end of Chepe, on the site of the present 
markets Mansion House, is the Stocks market, 
so called from the stocks which stand 
near the junction of Chepe and Cornhill. This 
is the great market for meat, poultry, and fish, 
and the rents from the stalls are used for the 
repair of London Bridge. Meat markets are also 
held in Eastcheap and at St. Nicholas’s shambles 
near Newgate, where the slaughter-houses are. 
Fish is sold in both Old Fish Street and New 
Fish Street. Farther east than the Stocks market 
is Leadenhall, which contains the public weighing 
beams. North of Chepe is Bakewell Hall, where 
there is a weekly market for all sorts of woollen 
cloths . 

Just beyond the Stocks market at the beginning 
of Cornhill stands London's newest public building, 
and t ^ ie Royal Exchange. This was only 

Royal opened by the Queen m 1571. It is 

Exchange. a S pi enc ji.d brick building of three 
stories, built around an open courtyard or quad- 
rangle, which is surrounded by a covered walk. 
Around this are more than a hundred shops, 
occupied by booksellers, apothecaries, haberdashers, 
milliners, and others ; but the shops on the ground 
floor are not popular with either tenants or 
customers owing to the lack of light. The south 
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side, which is known as the pawn y has the best 
shops. These are devoted to the sale of silks and 
haberdashery. The Exchange is a popular resort 
for all classes, though its main object is to furnish 
a bourse or meeting-place for the City merchants, 
who collect here for business purposes when the 
great bell of the Exchange rings at midday and 
at six in the evening. Formerly they were com- 
pelled to transact their business in the open air 
in Lombard Street and elsewhere. They owe their 
present quarters to the queen’s chief financial 
agent, Sir Thomas Gresham, a London mercer 
trading at the sign of the Grasshopper in Lombard 
Street, who has found it more profitable to act 
as goldsmith, banker, and moneylender. He had 
seen similar bourses on the Continent, notably at 
Antwerp, and offered to erect one in London at 
his own cost if the City would find the site. Hence 
the present building, which Her Majesty has been 
pleased to name the Royal Exchange. 

In spite of the improvement in some of the 
public buildings even the main streets remain 
The streets dirty and badly paved, while the side 
of the streets, alleys, and courts leading from 
City. them are dirty, dark, and gloomy, for 
the projecting upper stories of the houses nearly 
meet in the centre of the way. All kinds of rubbish 
are thrown into the streets, the slops are thrown 
out from the upper windows, and the kennel, cut 
along the centre of the road to carry away the 
waste, is often choked with dirt. The lighting of 
the streets depends upon the good will of the 
citizens, who are expected to hang out lanterns. 
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Those who have to be out after dark carry their 
own lanterns, or are preceded by torch or lantern 
bearers. People are moving through the streets 
on foot and on horseback ; and the drays, carts, 
and coaches add to the noise and danger of the 
narrow streets, partly from the recklessness of the 
coachmen and the carelessness of draymen who sit 
and sleep on the drays and let the horses lead them 
home. The cries of fishwives, orange-women, 
chimney-sweeps, milkmaids, water-carriers, and 
rush-sellers add to the din. 

The houses are built of timber frameworks 
filled in with bricks or plaster. The lowest story 
of many of the houses is of stone. The 
e ouses. f ron ^- s are sheds built under the 

projecting penthouses of the upper stories, and 
many of the shops still have open fronts. Signs 
project into the street or are fixed upon the fronts 
of the houses to show the passers-by whose shop 
it is, and what is the nature of its trade. Shop- 
keepers and apprentices stand outside, and add 
to the noise of the streets by crying their wares 
and trying to persuade the passers-by to purchase 
them ; many rough jokes and pointed remarks 
are made by the apprentices at the expense of 
The dissatisfied customers or people who 
apprentices, refuse to buy. Indeed, the apprentices 
are quite a feature of the streets and are well 
known everywhere in their flat caps, blue gowns 
reaching to their calves, and white breeches and 
stockings. They are bound apprentices to their 
masters for seven years, and the service includes 
more than learning the trade, for they wait upon 
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him at table and accompany him through the 
streets when he goes to church, or when he is 
taking goods for inspection to private houses. 
They may also be called upon to act as body- 
guard to their mistress when she goes abroad. 
And a very effective guard they are as they go 
along armed with stout clubs. Woe betide any 
man who interferes with one of them, for at the 
cry of “ Clubs, clubs/’ all the apprentices in the 
neighbourhood seize their clubs and rush forth to 
help their comrade in trouble. Some of them are 
excellent workers and salesmen, but there are 
those who ape the manners of the court, dress in 
fine apparel, and frequent the gaming houses ; and 
there are idle and careless ones among them who 
spend much of their spare time in taverns over wine 
and u minced pyes,” and sometimes neglect to 
take the name and address of persons whom they 
are serving with goods on credit. Their hours are 
long, being from six in the morning in summer 
and seven in winter, till nine in the evening, and 
they are much annoyed if the clerk at Bow Church 
is a little late with the nine o’clock bell. When 
they are greatly roused danger may follow, and 
many still talk of Evil May Day, the May-day of 
1517, when the apprentices, roused by sermons 
preached at St. Mary Spital against the foreign 
merchants and artisans, broke out into a riot, 
attacked the foreigners, and did much damage to 
their persons and property. 

But we must leave the apprentices and visit 
Thames side, for the City is a great port, and the 
Thames is the great highway of London, not only 
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for goods , but also for passengers. The contrast 
between the narrow dirty crowded streets and 
The the open river with its many swans 
Thames: anc i flowing water, even though the 
water is not very clear, immediately shows us why 
this is so. People are journeying up and down 
and across the river in rowing boats called wherries. 
They land at the landing-stairs nearest their desti- 
nation and then complete their journey on foot 
or on horseback. There are as many as 2000 
its wherries and 3000 watermen engaged 
watermen ; i n this work ; and many persons also 
possess their private boats and barges. 

Along the river front from the Tower to 
Baynard’s Castle, near Ludgate, are wharves 
where goods are unloaded from the 
wharves barges which have brought them up 
and from larger ships lying lower down 
quays. r i ver> Merchants of all nations 

have their landing-places, warehouses, and cellars 
for goods and merchandise along the banks. 

The most important of these wharves and quays 
are Queenhithe above London Bridge and Billings- 
gate below. During the Middle Ages there was 
much rivalry between these places, but the difficulty 
of passing London Bridge has given Billingsgate 
a decided advantage. Ships come up to this quay 
and unload wheat, rye and other grain, fish both 
fresh and salt, shellfish, salt, oranges and other 
fruits, onions, and various other articles. Another 
place we must visit is the Vintry wharf, where the 
French wines from Bordeaux and elsewhere are un- 
loaded and stored. There is here one of the many 
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famous taverns of Elizabethan London, the Three 
Cranes, so called from the cranes employed on the 
wharf to unload the ships. Not far away at 
The Dowgate is the Steelyard which is still 
Steelyard. i n the possession of the Baltic mer- 
chants. Their hall is built of stone, with three 
arched gates towards the street. Their trade is 
now passing into the hands of English merchants, 
for good Queen Bess, anxious to increase her 
people’s trade and get it into English hands, has 
restricted their privileges. 

Now that we have seen the wharves we will go 
on London Bridge itself. This is one of the sights 
London of the City. It is lined with shops 
Bridge. and houses on either side, and these 
give it the appearance of a street rather than of a 
bridge, and leave but scanty room for the con- 
stant procession of carts and passengers on horse 
and foot who are making use of this, the only 
bridge across the river. Haberdashers and book- 
sellers are the principal shopkeepers. The bridge 
is built on nineteen narrow arches, with a draw- 
bridge near the centre to allow of the passage of 
ships above the bridge. There are gates at either 
end of the bridge. That at the south end is 
strongly built as a defence to the City, and over it 
we see the heads of executed traitors, for this is 
where they are usually exposed. 

The shopkeepers live in the houses on the bridge ; 
indeed, in most cases, the traders still live in their 
business houses, though the richer merchants 
are beginning to have country houses with 
large gardens in the villages around the City. 
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There are still plenty of gardens, too, within the 

City, especially towards the north-east. If we visit 

The one of the houses of the town we shall 

houses find that much progress has been 

of the made since the Middle Ages in the 
ci*tiz ens 

direction of comfort and convenience. 
Your London citizen is growing to be a very 
important person, proud of his position, and ranking 
in society next to the nobility and gentry. Indeed, 
he is continually rising to the rank of gentleman, 
and many young gentlemen by birth are being 
apprenticed yearly to important citizens . The 
nobles now have their residences outside the City 
walls, and their town houses are being bought and 
occupied by merchants and traders. The wives 
of the citizens, too, are very proud of their position, 
and live and dress accordingly. 

The houses are often elaborately carved and 
painted on the outside. Windows are now part 
Inside of all the best houses ; their case- 
the houses. me nts, filled with little panes of glass 
in leaden frames, are really picturesque. The 
famous Goldsmiths' Row, on the south side 
of Chepe, contains ten dwelling-houses and four- 
teen shops, all four stories high, with their fronts 
richly painted and decorated. Inside, the houses 
generally have at least two good rooms on the 
ground floor, a large solar above, and probably 
bedrooms above that. The fittings and furniture 
are quite in keeping. The walls are covered with 
arras or tapestry, and even the poor are covering 
their walls with painted cloths. The floors are 
still generally covered with rushes, but tiles are 
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coming into use. Some of the rooms are now 
panelled with oak, and pictures are also to be 
seen ; for the most part these are painted on 
wood and are let into the walls as panels. The 
hall is still the great public apartment, and some 
of the other rooms are small and dark. The 
tables are often movable ones on trestles, but 
fixed tables with leaves, and folding-tables, are 
being introduced ; chairs and benches are made 
with backs and are covered with cushions and 
cloths. There are cupboards or sideboards in the 
halls, and on these the citizens display their gold 
and silver plate, their pewter and their glass 
vessels, of which the best are Venetian. The 
bedrooms have ornate four-post bedsteads, with 
beautiful hangings, for the master or mistress ; 
and low truckle beds, which can be wheeled 
under the large bed and pulled out again when 
necessary, for the use of page or maid. Ward- 
robes are freely used. The walls are covered with 
tapestry, and mottoes are hung around them. 
Feather-beds, coverlets, pillows, and bolsters are 
now employed. Some of the bedrooms have 
fireplaces in them. There are strong boxes, ivory 
coffers, and cypress chests in the bedrooms also, 
and the merchant keeps his money and valuables 
there. He has much about him that is valuable, 
for it is a time when wealth is increasing rapidly, 
and the London merchant is so placed as to be 
able to obtain a good share in that wealth by 
means of his work and trade. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


The London of Good Queen Bess. 

(ii) IN HOLIDAY MOOD. 

The Londoner of Elizabeth’s time enjoyed his 
periods of holiday and relaxation with the greatest 
Games in possible zest. He lived in the spacious 
Tudor times which formed the childhood of 
London. mo< f[ ern world ; in many respects 

he was himself a child who had entered into a 
“ brave new world ” of wonder and excitement, 
and he showed it in his dress and bearing, his 
sports and his amusements. Most of the old 
English games were still played, and boys and 
girls engaged in them as heartily as their prede- 
cessors had done. Stool-ball, football, and hockey 
were common, as were leaping, shooting, wrest- 
ling, and casting the stone. Tennis was becoming 
very popular among the gentry and nobility. 
There were still the usual games of skill on horse- 
back, the sham battle, the tilting at the quintain, 
and other games with the lance. Young men still 
tilted at one another from boats in the Thames, 
and in winter there was plenty of skating, though 
it was now looked upon rather as a sport for boys 
and girls. Even the gravest of the citizens found 
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delight in hawking and hunting in the fields to 
the north of the City wall. Dancing was freely 
indulged in, and many new dances were intro- 
duced, such as the solemn pavane, the galliard, 
coranto, lavolta, jig, and hey. But the older 
English dances also kept their place, especially 
those associated with popular festivals, such as 
the morris dances on May-day. There was often 
dancing and music in the streets ; men and boys 
went the round of the taverns as singers ; fiddlers 
were to be found in street and tavern ; ballad 
singers sang and sold copies of their ballads in 
the streets ; there was much good bell -ringing 
from the many excellent peals of church bells. 
The people were fond of outdoor life. On summer 
evenings they would bring out their tables into 
the sidewalks and pathways and have their supper 
in public, and it was fashionable at dinner to 
serve the last course, known as the banquet and 
consisting of cakes and fruit, in a summer house 
in the garden. 

Many contemporary authors lament the decay 
of archery. The long bow was passing out of 

Decay of nse, and the old weekly practice in 

archery, shooting was no longer kept up. Some 
people blamed the richer citizens, who were en- 
closing more and more of the open fields to the 
north of the City. Many attempts were made to 
restore the use of the long bow ; shooting matches 
were arranged at the butts in Finsbury Fields 
and prizes awarded. The cleverest archers had 
titles given to them ; one great shot was known 
as the Duke of Shoreditch, others as Marquis ^of 
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Hoxton or Earl of Pancras ; and with their fol- 
lowers these men made a great show as they 
marched through the City to the archery grounds. 
But in spite of these efforts to revive the use of 
the bow archery languished, and its place was 
taken by games of less noble type. The ale- 
houses now had their bowling alleys ; gambling, 
dicing, card-playing, and, to some extent, horse- 
racing were all coming into vogue, and there was 
much cheating and quarrelling. Lotteries, too, were 
being introduced ; the drawings for the first took 
place in St. PauPs Churchyard in 1569 ; the 
money obtained was used for the repair of the 
national harbours. 

Pageants and disguisings, masks and mummings 
were never more popular. The Londoner was 

Love of passionately fond of show. He decor- 
pageantry. a ted his house-front upon the slightest 
provocation ; he planned and developed a spectacle 
as often as occasion arose. A visit of the queen to 
the City ; news of victory ; a Lord Mayor's day, 
or other civic function ; a wedding or a funeral 
— all alike were utilised for these purposes. The 
queen herself delighted in such pageants, and went 
freely on progresses among her people. Londoners 
loved their Virgin Queen, and she was sure of a 
hearty greeting whenever she came among them. 
A Royal When the queen passed through the 
progress. City on her way from the Tower to the 
palace of Westminster the day before her corona- 
tion, a royal welcome was given her. Her train 
contained many of the gentlemen, barons, and 
other nobility of the realm with a large number 
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of richly clad ladies. In Fenchurch Street she was 
welcomed on the City’s behalf by a boy who recited 
verses in her honour. At the end of Cornhill 
the pageant took the form of a representation of 
Elizabeth seated upon the throne of government; 
which was supported by virtues treading their 
contrary vices under their feet. The virtues were 
Pure Religion, Love of Subjects, Wisdom, and 
Justice, and the whole pageant was entitled " The 
Seat of Worthy Governance.” In Cheapside, Time 
came forward leading Truth, the daughter of 
Time, who gave to the queen a copy of the Bible, 
the word of Truth. In Fleet Street was Deborah, 
judge and restorer of Israel, seated under a palm 
tree, consulting with her estates for the good 
government of Israel, the estates consisting of 
six persons who represented the nobility, the 
clergy, and the commons. Finally, at Temple Bar 
were the images of the giants of London story, 
Gogmagog and Corineus, supporting a table of 
verses which summed up and pointed the moral 
of all the pageants the queen had seen during her 
journey through the City. 

The same love of show was visible in the dresses 
of the people. These were very gay in appearance 
Dress an< ^ material. The older, 

of the convenient, plain, and tightly fitting 
people, garments gave place to more elaborate 
ones . The narrow linen collar became a large 
ruff — a huge linen or lace collar projecting some 
quarter of a yard from the neck all round, and 
stiffened with the starch newly introduced from 
Holland. Sometimes, too, the ruffs were richly 
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decorated with gold or silver lace or, possibly, with 
jewels. The women wore tightly fitting bodices 
with a long V-shaped front, open at the top, and 
showing a dainty stomacher beneath. Their 
velvet gowns were stretched upon big hoop-like 
frameworks of wire called farthingales, and the 
outer skirt was looped back to display the silk or 
satin petticoat. The dresses were padded and 
stuffed so thickfy that they would stand alone 
without their wearers, and were trimmed with gold 
thread, beads, and sometimes with pearls or even 
with diamonds and other precious stones . The 
men wore short breeches which w r ere also very 
much padded ; their doublets were no longer 
plain and closely fitting, but puffed and stuffed 
and slashed, that is, the outer material was pierced 
to show the costly silk or other lining beneath. 
Over all was a cloak of silk or velvet. Shoes had 
high heels, and were decorated with rosettes and 
ribbons ; the high boots of the period had falling 
tops often decorated with lace. The women wore 
their hair in high masses on the tops of their heads, 
and dyed it to suit the dress they were "wearing ; 
it was curled and frizzled in most remarkable 
ways, and decorated with flowers and jewels. The 
men affected long curls and beards of peculiar 
cut, pointed or fan-shaped, or cut to resemble the 
letter T. They wore also large silk or velvet hats 
with long feathers in them, and used them grace- 
fully enough to aid their sweeping bows . 

The public holidays were carefully observed. 
At Christmas the houses and churches were decked 
with ivy, bays, holly , and other evergreens. The 
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conduits and standards in the streets were likewise 
garnished. Among the nobles and richer citizens 
Public contr °l the house was handed 

holidays over to a Lord of misrule , who was 
and their allowed full s way for twelve days, and 
during this period the whole household 
was given up to mirth and sport. May-day was 
still observed as a popular holiday. All who 
could do so went out early in the morning into the 
meadows and woods and brought back the may 
and other flowers , and green branches of trees with 
which to deck their houses. Unfortunately dis- 
turbances on this public holiday, and especially 
the rioting on Evil May Day, 1517, had interfered 
with the full observance of this custom ; it was 
further seriously impaired by the fact that the 
citizens were becoming strongly Puritan. The 
great shaft or maypole of Cornhili, usually set up 
near the church of St. Andrew Undershaft in 
Aldgate, was never again erected after 1517; in 
1550 it was destroyed by the people after it had 
been denounced as an idol by a preacher at St. 
PauPs Cross. The vigils of St. John the Baptist 
and of St. Peter and St. Paul were honoured with 
bonfires in the streets and with houses decorated 
with flowers and garlands. The afternoon of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day was devoted to wrestling, and 
there was some archery practice on the three or 
four succeeding days . 

Sermons were becoming very popular in Protest- 
ant London, and outdoor pulpits were provided. 
One of these was in the churchyard of St. Mary 
Spital, outside Bishopsgate, another at PauPs Cross 
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in St. PauTs Churchyard. It was customary for 
some learned divine to preach a sermon treating 
Popularity Christ’s passion at Paul’s Cross on 
of the Good Friday afternoon, and then in the 
sermon. m0 rnings of the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday following, sermons on the resurrection 
were preached at St. Mary Spital. Finally, on 
the Sunday after Easter, another divine com- 
mented at Paul’s Cross upon the four sermons 
already delivered, and added a fifth sermon of his 
own. The mayor and aldermen were present on 
these occasions with their ^vives ; and bishops, 
clergy, lords, and ladies also attended. There was 
a sermon from Paul’s Cross every forenoon, and it 
was considered one of the important events of the 
week. This pulpit was also the place for public 
announcements of all kinds. 

If no other function was available the people 
turned to the public punishments and executions 
Public which were all too common, and sought 
executions, excitement and enjoyment in the suffer- 
ings of their unfortunate fellow-men. Ladies 
frequented the scenes on such occasions . Between 
1563 and 1586 there were sixty-four public execu- 
tions, at which two hundred and twenty-eight 
persons suffered death, besides the manifold mann- 
ings, whippings, and brandings, and the everyday 
use of the pillory and stocks for petty offenders, 
and the ducking stool for scolds. 

Many countrymen and foreigners visited London 
to see the sights. One of the most famous of 
these was the old Gothic cathedral of St. Paul’s, 
which was destroyed by the Great Fire of 1666. 




PREACHING AT PAULAS CROSS IN THE DAYS OF ELIZABETH, 

The Cathedral is Old St. Paul's, the Gothic edifice destroyed by fire in 1666. 
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LONDON BRIDGE IN THE DAYS OF ELIZABETH. 
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In Elizabeth's time the church was a public 
thoroughfare and meeting - place rather than a 
sanctuary. The choir alone was used 
sights ^ or P ur P oses worship ; the rest of 
oi old the church was traversed continuously 
L °Old n : P orters > hucksters, and pedlars, who 

St. Paul’s , carried their loads across the transepts, 
and even lingered within its portals to 
sell their wares. Certain columns in the aisles were 
recognised spots for different traders ; at one the 
moneylender stood, at another the tailor showed 
his goods and took his orders, at another the 
merchants met, at another was the scrivener who 
would write letters for those unable to do so for 
themselves, elsewhere servants could be hired. 
The young gallants used the nave as a meeting-place 
and promenade in which they could show their fine 
dresses to good advantage. Many people came to 
hear the famous organ and the anthems which 
were beautifully rendered ; many admired the view 
of London from its tower, the steeple of which had 
been destroyed by fire in 1561 and was never 
replaced. 

Another famous sight was the Tower, which 
was used as a State prison and a mint. Here was 
, _ London's zoological garden, founded 

by Henry III., and containing three 
lionesses, a lion of great size, called Edward VI. 
from his having been born in that reign, a tiger, 
a lynx, and a very old wolf. Londoners were very 
bear fond of animals. Harry Huncks and 
baitings ; Sackerson were famous bears who had 
survived several baitings, and many Londoners 
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wept when they heard that Banks and his famous 
horse, Morocco, had both been burned in Italy as 
sorcerers, for Morocco had often delighted them 
with his tricks ; he could dance to music, count, 
and answer questions — rumour had it that he had 
climbed the steeple of St. Paul's. For these were 
days of wonders. There were conjurers and 
street jugglers, fire-eaters, and rope dancers 
shows ; a t the corners of the streets ; Fleet 
Street had its puppet shows and wax-works. It 
is not without reason that Shakespeare laughs 
at the readiness with which Englishmen parted 
with their silver to see anything new or strange. 

Other places visited included the Royal Exchange 
and London Bridge. The river was a pleasure 
the 'resort used by all classes ; the citizen 
Thames, took out his wife and children for a 
row ; the 'prentice took his sweetheart ; the 
nobility had their gilded state barges with awn- 
ings and curtains, and musicians who played 
accompaniments to the singing of the ladies. At 
certain states of the tide the passage under the 
bridge was not without danger. The numerous 
piers supporting the arches, and the stout timber 
frames placed around them to strengthen them, 
held back the tide, so that there was a drop 
of several feet in the water. “ Shooting the 
rapids ” became a sport for the venturesome ; 
more sober people either waited until the tide 
was safe, or landed at one of the piers, walked 
under the bridge, and took a fresh boat on the 
other side. 

After seeing the sights one could dine at a tavern 
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or ordinary . This latter word, used originally to 
denote a meal for which a fixed sum was paid, was 
now coming into use to denote any tavern or eating- 
Dinner house where such meals were served, 
at an To dine at an ordinary was very fashion- 
or denary, an d there was a wide range of 

prices to suit all comers. For a shilling or eighteen- 
pence a good dinner was available at certain 
hours of the day ; roast beef and vegetables, roast 
capons and ducks, and cakes and fruit. Beer 
or wine was an extra. The taverns were very 
popular resorts, and some of them were famous 
meeting-places whose names have come down to 
us ; the Mermaid in Cornhill, frequented b} r Ben 
Jonson and his followers ; the Mitre in Chepe ; 
the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, the haunt of 
Falstaff ; and the Falcon on Bankside, the resort 
of actors and playwrights . Drinking was a common 
vice of the time ; in 1574 there were over 1300 
taverns in Middlesex and Surrey, and most of 
these would be in London itself. No fewer than 
eighty-six varieties of wine were imported, and 
the common people drank ale, beer, and cider. 
The best of the hostelries were places where good 
lodging and refreshment could be obtained ; the 
worst were the haunts of card-sharpers and dicers, 
and worse. Tobacco was obtainable at most of 
Use of the taverns. It had been first intro- 
tobacco. duced by Hawkins in 1565, but its 
popularity was probably due to Raleigh. It sold 
at about three shillings and sixpence an ounce, 
and several smokers shared in one pipeful. At 
certain ale-houses it was possible to get the 
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loan of a pipe and pipeful of tobacco for three- 
pence. 

A visit to the theatre was one of the most popular 
ways of spending an afternoon. Nothing is more 
The remarkable in the London life of Eliza- 
theatres ; beth’s reign than the rapid develop- 
ment of that institution. Dramatic representa- 
tions were brought to a high state of perfection by 
the writings of Shakespeare and Jonson, and the 
acting of Alleyn, Tarleton, and Burbage. At first 
theatrical representations had taken place in the 
inn-yards ; the old-fashioned inns, built around 
a central courtyard with galleries admitting to 
the rooms on each floor, proving a useful place 
in which to stage plays. Many good performances 
had been gone through at the Bull Inn, Bishops- 
gate, the Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, and else- 
where in the City. But after 1576 theatres were 
built which followed somewhat the inn-yard 
model ; their prosperity may be gauged from 
the fact that in less than twenty years there 
were five such theatres producing plays for the 
benefit of the public ; besides representations 
in private by companies associated with the 
.queen, the nobility, or the members of the Inns 
of Court. 

The theatres were not within the City itself, 
for the Puritan city fathers looked upon them 
where with suspicion as the haunts of thieves 
bmlt ; and pickpockets, and the spreaders of 
plague and disease. Hence the theatres were 
erected on the outskirts of the City, on ground 
outside the City's jurisdiction. The first, the 
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Theatre , was near Holywell Priory in Finsbmy 
Fields ; the second, the Curtain , was also on the 
north side of the river not far from the Theatre. 
Then Bankside on the Surrey side, already well 
known to pleasure-lovers from its bear-gardens 
and pleasure houses, became the headquarters of 
the actors, and the Globe, the Swan , and the Rose 
were built there. Notices of the performances 
were posted in different parts of the City, especially 
in the booksellers 7 shops. The people who went 
to see the play could cross the river by boat from 
St. Paul’s stairs or some other public landing- 
place, or could walk or ride across by way of 
London Bridge. 

The inside of the theatre suggested something 
of the inn-yard upon which it was based. Round 
general the sides were galleries in three or more 
appearance; tiers, the lowest divided into compart- 
ments called rooms. These galleries and most of 
the stage were covered in ; the central portion of 
the theatre, the pit where the “ groundlings ” 
stood to watch the play, was open to the sky, and 
performances might have to be suspended in bad 
weather. If a performance was intended, a flag 
was hoisted above the theatre as a signal. The 
stage was at one end ; it occupied something 
dike a quarter of the ground area, and projected 
charge ^ nto the arena. Twopence was a usual 
for. charge for admission, with extra pay- 
admission. men t s Q f sixpence or a shilling for a 
room, or for a place upon the stage, where the 
young gallant was allowed a seat if he cared to 
have it. Before the play commenced the audience 
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occupied the time in drinking beer and eating 
nuts and fruit, or in bandying words with the 
the gallants on the stage or the occu- 

audience; p an ts of the rooms. There was much 
noise and rough horseplay, and fights were not 
unknown. As the time of starting approached 
there was a flourish of trumpets ; and the third 
such flourish was the signal for the play to 
begin. A youth in a long black velvet cloak 
recited the prologue and the play commenced. 
There was little scenery, changes of place and 
time were announced by printed placards, which 
were displayed upon the stage. The pla}^ con- 
cluded with an epilogue, and might be followed 
by singing and dancing and sometimes by rude 
clowning. At the close of the whole performance 
the players offered up a prayer for the Queen’s 
Majesty, and the audience dispersed to get back 
to their homes before it was dark, or to visit one 
of the taverns on Bankside. The audience was 
composed chiefly of men ; women who attended 
were often masked. In Shakespeare’s time the 
women’s parts were always played by boys, 
private There were also other performances 
representa- at private theatres or the halls of the 
tions. ixms of Court and elsewhere. Evening 
performances were possible at these, and it was in 
such places that the queen and court patronised 
the play. At these representations masques were 
very popular, and were sometimes performed under 
the supervision of the Lord of Misrule, whose 
rougher entertainments they tended to supersede. 
Starting first as simple plays with masked per- 
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formers, they became more elaborate and carefulfy 
staged representations, in which great attention was 
paid to singing and dancing, and to scenery and 
scenic effects. They were highly popular in the 
time of the early Stuarts, when much money was 
spent upon their production. 


VOL, 11 . — 6 



CHAPTER XX 11. 

Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. 

The abiding glory of the English Renaissance is the 
remarkable outburst of literary activity which 
Elizabethan marked the later years of Elizabeth’s 
literature, reign, and continued throughout that 
of her successor, James I. Many things contrib- 
uted to this wonderful awakening from the dul- 
ness and comparative silence of the preceding 
century and a half. Those years had been years 
of danger, at first the danger of civil strife, then 
the danger of foreign invasion ; and it was not until 
these dangers had been removed that England’s 
poets could sing once more as Chaucer and his 
fellows had sung. The years of prosperity which 
followed Elizabeth’s accession led to a feeling of 
security in her fostering care which culminated, 
with the defeat of the Spanish Armada, in a recog- 
nition that England was indeed a power in Europe 
whose destiny it was to rule the seas and to share 
in the development of the western world. 

Once this recognition had been obtained the 
adventurous spirit of the age found its adherents 
in literature as well as in the icy Arctic seas or on 
the Spanish main. Writers adventured in the 
realm of literature, explored forgotten tracts of 
verse and prose, ransacked the literary treasures 
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of past ages, and invented new forms of expression, 
while the older ones in many cases passed away 

Adventurers or were trans f° rme d into new ones under 
in the the genius of the adventurer. England 
realm of was alive and energetic, confident of 
literature. p Gwers ^ filled with thought and 

feeling. Self-expression and self-reliance were 
marks of the age, though at the same time it was 
an age of child-like faith and receptivity. The 
middle and upper classes poured forth a stream of 
literature which is truly wonderful in its variety, 
in the profusion of its imagery, in its remarkable 
power of self-assertion and self-expression, in the 
great quantity of it not less than in the amount of 
it which is really valuable. 

The introduction of printing had made it possible 
for writers to appeal to a wider audience, the in- 
Early crease in population and the growth of 
Tudor a wealthy nobility and a vigorous and 
writers : leisured middle class had provided that 
audience. The successes of English statesmen, 
explorers, and adventurers had filled the people 
with a spirit of intense patriotism, a zealous belief 
in England and in all things English. Hence there 
was ample incentive to production ; and all classes 
of the community responded to the call. The 
total output of the preceding reigns had been but 
small. Sir Thomas More had written 
’ in Latin his immortal satire, Utopia , 
and some other work besides. Latimer and other 

Latimer • ^^ S ^- 0 P S were responsible for a number 

of sermons, of which Latimer's are still 
read for their racy humour and their glimpses of 
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contemporary life. More important still was the 
fact that Tyndale, Coverdale, and Cranmer, by 
their various editions of the Bible, were preparing 
the ground for the authorised version of 1 6 1 1 ; 

Wyatt while the poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and Surrey; and the Earl of Surrey was pointing 
the way to the glories that were to follow. Even 
the earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign have little to 
4 , show except the work of her tutor 

A o ph TT1 A 

Roger Ascham, who writes in his 
Scholemaster on the best methods of teaching 
Latin, and laments the decay of the bow as an 
English weapon in his Toxophilus . 

It was not until Elizabeth had been twenty 
years upon the throne that the impulse came 
Spenser’s which resulted in the production of 
Shepheard’s perhaps the greatest set of literary 
Calendar ; p er f ormances the world has ever known. 
The first of these, the herald of the many that were 
to follow it, was the Shepheard 3 s Calendar of Edmund 
Spenser, published in 1579. This showed the in- 
fluence of classical and especially of Renaissance 
models, but it showed also that Spenser had been 
reading Chaucer, and its twelve pastoral eclogues, 
one for each month of the year, contain a variety 
of metres and a command of language which augur 
well for the immediate future of English poetry. 
From this time until his death Spenser enjoyed 
the patronage of Leicester, Sidney, and Raleigh 
and continued to produce poetry of many kinds : 
in fact, almost all the forms of expression, except 
the dramatic, to be found in the literature of the 
time are attempted by him. But all his other 
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work is overshadowed by his unfinished Faery 
Queene , which is quite characteristically the pro- 
k ig duct of the age in. its Puritan feeling, 
Faery its glowing patriotism, the fulness of 

Queene. j ts allegory, and its choice of subject, 
for it harks back to that Arthur and his knights of 
whom so many English poets have sung. Spenser’s 
especial glory is the magic of his verse, the beauty 
of which has made him for all time the poet’s poet. 

For the age in which he lived had indeed become 
a poet’s age. Everybody with any pretension to 
The poetic education was writing poetry. Song 
miscellanies, seemed to be the natural mode of ex- 
pression. Very many wrote only for their own. 
pleasure and for that of their friends, and not with 
any idea of publication. Copies in manuscript 
were passed from hand to hand and from house to 
house. Readers began to make collections of them ; 
some poems indeed have only been preserved to us 
in this way, many were lost. Finally, enterprising 
booksellers began to print some of these poems in 
miscellanies and collections, frequently without 
the author’s permission, sometimes with the name 
of some well-known author on the title-page even 
though his works were not to be found within . Such 
collections were very popular, and found a place 
on every bookseller’s stall under such pretty titles 
as The Paradise of Dainty Devises , A Handful of 
Pleasant D elites , or A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions . 

This power of writing lyrical poetry was wide- 
spread. It is impossible to give illustrations of it 
here, but every reader should turn to some an- 
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thology of verse such as the Poet's Realm and find 
examples for himself. One of the most popular 
Sonnets forms of expression was the sonnet, 
and lyrics. Towards the end of the century many of 
.the poets wrote series of love sonnets expressing 
their passionate attachment to one or more ladies : 
Spenser’s Amoretti were in honour of the lady who 
became his wife ; the source of inspiration of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets is still a matter of dispute. 
The lyrical impulse, too, was continued throughout 
the reigns of James I. and his son, gaining in 
prettiness and poetic exactness what it was losing 
in passion and in vigour, and becoming more and 
more tinged with melancholy as the years passed by. 
Narrative poems on classical subjects were also 
popular : Marlowe wrote of the love of Hero and 
Leander ; Shakespeare of Lucrece and of Venus 
and Adonis. Many patriotic poems and ballads 
celebrated England and England’s heroes both 
past and present, and topical poems dealt with the 
expeditions going to Spain and the Spanish main, 
and with the defeat of the Armada. 

Nor were prose writers wanting, although the 
prose of this period did not reach the state of 
p^e perfection to which the verse attained, 
writers and we find little of those qualities 

a nd of clearness, plainness, and directness 
translators. wMch were tQ make j ater English 

prose remarkable. Yet much good work was 
done in preparation for that later time. The 
desire to write in English, and the increased 
interest in all things classical, combined to produce 
a host of translators from Elizabeth downwards, 
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who worked hard at the production of translations 
from Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and Spanish, 
and gave to their countrymen, in many cases, 
lasting versions of important works, such as Chap- 
man's verse translations of the Iliad and Odyssey ; 
North's translation of Plutarch's Lives, which 
furnished Shakespeare with the material for his 
Roman plays ; and Florio’s Montaigne , which 
introduced the essay to English readers and 
writers. Translators, indeed, had been at work 
before Elizabeth ascended the throne, and now 
almost all the famous writers of antiquity could 
be read in translations, which were generally 
very free renderings of the originals, and some- 
times were obtained from French or Italian 
versions, as in the Lives of Plutarch, which North 
translated from a French source. Other writers 
translated or adapted romances from Spanish and 
French, and especially from Italian sources, a 
step in the development of the English novel. 
Others again wrote romances of a more original 
kind. Of these the most important were Lyly’s 
Euphues and Euphues and his England , two books 
which had a very great influence upon Elizabethan 
prose. Even Sir Philip Sidney used a portion of 
his leisure to compose a romance which he entitled 
Arcadia . 

Some of these writers were also pamphleteers, 
and shared in the wordy warfare of the time. 
Various subjects came under discussion, the most 
important being the religious difficulties which 
were dividing Puritan from High Churchman. 
Scurrilous abuse is a marked feature of these. 
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The dramatists are enlisted on the side of the 
bishops, the Puritan cause is upheld by a number 
of writers who sign themselves Martin Marprelate. 
Others again introduce us to the worse side of 
London life, its haunts of vice, its rogues and 
vagabonds, sometimes in autobiographical sketches 
which are almost romantic novels and bear 
little of the hall-mark of truth. Travellers, too, 
recounted their experiences on the Continent for the 
benefit of those who had stayed in England, 
and found much to admire abroad and much to 
find fault with at home. 

Others displayed an interest in their own 'land 
and its past history, and much care was employed 
Historical in the production of English annals 
chroniclers. anc [ chronicles, histories, and de- 
scriptions of England and its heroes. All alike 
wrote in honour of their native land. Som^ 
followed the lead of Leland in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and attempted topographical descriptions 
of the country or of parts of it ; others compiled 
long accounts of its past in the form of chronicles, 
sometimes in verse. The chronicles of Hall and 
Holinshed have the distinction of having furnished 
Shakespeare with much of his knowledge of 
English history. Not content with a history of 
his own land, Sir Walter Raleigh attempted a 
History of the World , beginning at the Creation, 
and reaching down to his own times, though he 
only succeeded in writing a small portion of this. 
Richard Hakluyt worthily commemorated the 
deeds of the English adventurers in a prose epic 
of their Voyages and Travels , to which he devoted 
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his life, after he had heard the English condemned 
for sluggishness and lack of enterprise. The cele- 
brated philosopher, Francis Bacon, wrote much 
prose of a very high order in his Essays, his 
History of the Reign of Henry VI L and his Advance- 
ment of Learning ; while the crowning glor3 r °f 
Elizabethan prose is the Authorised Version of 
the Bible , the work of a company of divines, 
who made good use both of their originals and also 
of the work of previous translators from Wyclif 
onward . 

But of all the products of the many-sided 

literary activities of the Elizabethan age, the 

- . dramas of Shakespeare and his con- 

Develop- . 5 

men t temporaries are the greatest. There 

of the had developed from the older miracle 
rama. pj a y S £ rst t j le Morality, which at- 

tempted to teach the people by placing upon the 
stage personifications of the vices and virtues ; 
and next the Interlude, which gave greater scope 
to satire and farcical situations. Both these forms 
furnished opportunities for less abstract char- 
acters, and for greater freedom of action than 
had been possible in the miracle plays ; and 
the Interlude, with its lighter tone and its satirical 
dialogue, became very popular in the court of 
Henry VIII. This court also delighted in enter- 
tainments by masked players, who performed their 
parts in dumb show, and added to the effect pro- 
duced by wearing beautiful dresses, and by using 
scenery, dancing, and music. The earlier forms 
lasted well into the reign of Elizabeth, so that 
Shakespeare's audiences were acquainted with 
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the boastings of Herod, the follies of the vice, and 
the roarings of the devil in the older plays. It was 
an easy step from such plays to others which 
should replace abstract personifications by his- 
torical and other characters, who should represent 
in their persons the virtues or vices which were 
intended to form the subject-matter of the plays • 
and the step was rendered still easier by the 
translations of Seneca and other classica 1 dramat ists , 
which were now becoming frequent. Hence it is 
not surprising to find that our first English tragedy, 
Gorboduc } is written in the classical form, though 
Early its subject-matter is English ; while 
piays. the first English comedy, Ralph Roister 
Doister, and its successor, Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle , show the influence of the Interlude. 

But though these early efforts almost coincide 
with, the accession of Elizabeth, the queen had 
The been some twenty years upon the 
actors. throne before any great developments 
in dramatic literature took place. In the mean- 
time there had been a constant succession of plays 
performed, and the people generally were becoming 
accustomed to the drama by performances which 
took place in inn-yards and elsewhere. The 
actors were companies of strolling players whom 
the authorities classed among the vagrants and 
sturdy beggars. Some of the companies, however, 
were able to avoid this reproach by placing them- 
selves under the protection of a nobleman, for the 
nobility were now replacing their minstrels and 
jesters by actors who could help in the masques 
and revels of holiday times. Hence, even when 
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the profession of actor was sufficiently established 
to enable actors to stand alone, they still placed 
themselves under the protection of some nobleman, 
and were spoken of as the Earl of Leicester's ser- 
vants, the Lord Chamberlain's servants, and so 
on. When the demand for plays became common, 
and all classes of people were anxious to see them, 
theatres were built, and London was able to boast 
of as many theatres as all the other capitals of 
Europe combined. 

With such opportunities, and with such a demand 
for performances, it is not surprising that there were 

Shakes- many dramatists at work. Between 

peare’s 1 5 80 and 1595 these writers were 
predecessors. c jj| e fly young men from the universities 
who were fond of showing their classical knowledge 
in their works. All of them, if w r e may believe 
their biographies and, in some cases, their own 
accounts of their lives, were of gay and dissolute 
life ; most of them died while still young men. 
But in their short lifetime several gained great 
reputations not only as dramatists but also as 
lyrical poets and as novelists and pamphleteers. 
Shakespeare was probably engaged at first in re- 
vising some of their plays so as to bring them up 
to date, and it was from them and their works that 
he took his first lessons in the dramatic art, though 
he also owed much to his association with the 
stage as an actor. 

The greatest of these “ University wits " was 
Christopher Marlowe, who wrote tragedy of the 
bombastic type in his Tamburlaine , Doctor Faustus, 
and Jew of Malta , and has the distinction of being 
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the first poet to make full use of blank verse as 
his medium. Others of his school are Thomas 
Kyd, who can outdo all in heaping up horrors ; 
Robert Greene and George Peele, who write verse 
of great sweetness and smoothness ; and John 
Lyly, whose Euphues has been already mentioned. 
Lyly wrote plays especially for the court and not 
for the populace ; in them he showed how to 
make good use of prose and how to gain a good 
effect by brisk and lively dialogue. But all 
are poets rather than dramatists, and lack the 
ability to fit their plays perfectly for stage pro- 
duction. 

Shakespeare, with his “ small Latin and less 
Greek,” was the successor of these universit}^ men, 

Shakes- anc ^ associated with them both as 
" peare’s actor and as playwright. But he 

works. brought to his work a more perfect 
stage-craft and a finer poetry than they had 
possessed, and in his hands the English drama 
rose to heights which they had never reached. 
After an apprenticeship) spent in remodelling older 
plays, Shakespeare turned to light and frolicsome 
comedy and farce, and produced such works as 
Love's Labour's Lost and the Comedy of Errors. 
From these he passed to the Midsummer Night's 
Dream y a marvellous mixture of classical legend, 
fairy-tale, and contemporary English life, and so 
to love tales which become tragic in Romeo and 
Juliet . At the same time he was engaged in a 
series of historical plays which the patriotic spirit 
of the time demanded, and he gave to his audience 
a dozen chronicles of English history from the 
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clays of King John to those of Henry VIII. These 
he enlivened with such masterly, if fictitious, 
characters as FalstafF and the Bastard Faucon- 
bridge. But before the series was completed he 
had passed on to his most famous comedies, the 
Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, Much Ado 
about Nothing, and Twelfth Night, with their mixture 
of humour and tender love and sometimes of more 
tragic matters, though all comes right in the end. 
From these he moved by way of his Measure for 
M easure to greater depths of tragedy than he had ever 
sounded before, and gave his audiences the terrible 
spectacle of a Hamlet, whose irresolution and 
inability to act at need bring ruin on himself and 
all around him ; an Othello , whose guileless innocence 
is ensnared by jealousy ; Lear, the victim of his 
own pride and wilfulness ; and Macbeth, whose 
“ vaulting ambition did o’erreach itself.’' Coupled 
with these was a series of tales of Roman history 
taken mainly from Plutarch, but containing much 
Tudor thought and feeling, and dealing with such 
important personages as Coriolanus, Julius Ccesar, 
and Anthony and Cleopatra . Finally, he came to 
a happy blending of comedy and tragedy which 
we may call romance, and closed his career as a 
writer with romantic plays such as The Tempest 
and The Winter's Tale. It was indeed a wonderful 
work which he had crowded within the space of 
little more than twenty years ; and it has remained 
until now the crowning achievement of English 
literature. 

Yet Shakespeare’s plays are only a few of the 
many dramas of his time, and we have reason to 
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believe that they were by no means the most 
popular of the dramatic representations then pro- 
Shakes ^uced. One t ^ Le m °St popular play- 
pearls’ wrights of his day was rare Ben Jonson, 
con- _ who gives us vivid pictures of the 
* manners and customs of the Englishmen 
of his time, showing us Every Man in his Humour 
and Out of it ) and drawing remarkable pictures of 
the worst side of Puritanism in his Bartholomew 
Fair ; of avarice in Volpone ; of knavery in the 
Alchemist ; and of misanthropic folly in The Silent 
Woman . Jonson, too, was a classical scholar of no 
mean order, and wrote Roman plays of a very 
different type from Shakespeare’s. He was also 
employed with Inigo Jones in the production of 
masques, a very popular form of dramatic enter- 
tainment at the Stuart court, and one on which 
large sums of money were spent. These masques 
now combined dialogue and music with spectacular 
effects ; songs were freely introduced, and dances 
were an important part of the spectacle. There 
was little plot or development of character in the 
plays, they were splendid shows or pageants rather 
than dramas ; but there was plenty of scope for 
the architect in the scenic effects, which were 


often produced by the aid of machinery ; for the 
painter in the elaborate scenery employed ; for 
the musician in the songs and dances which were 
liberally interspersed ; and for the writer in the 


songs and dialogue by which the action was de- 
veloped. Jonson shared in the production of about 
forty of these masques, and gave of his best in 
writing them. 
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Many other writers also produced dramatic 
work. Of these the most important were 
and Beaumont and Fletcher, whose happy 
successors, literary partnership was dissolved by 
the early death of Beaumont in 1616. Their 
joint work and the plays written by Fletcher alone 
after Beaumont's death were chiefly romantic 
comedies or tragedies of the type introduced by 
Shakespeare, and these enjoyed a remarkable 
popularity during their authors' lifetime. Other 
busy writers were George Chapman, the translator 
of Homer, who excelled in historical plays with 
subject-matter drawn from contemporary affairs 
in France ; and Thomas Dekker, who worked hard 
for forty years in various branches of literature, 
and has left us some realistic pictures of the life of 
his time. But the later dramatists are not of the 
same class as the earlier ones ; and when they 
excel it is in some particular scene or situation 
rather than in a play as a whole. Yet their 
dramas contain some notable characters and many 
striking passages, which may be read in the 
selection of them made by Charles Lamb. They 
carried on the Elizabethan tradition with diminish- 
ing success until the decaying drama was brought 
to an abrupt termination by the closing of the 
theatres when the Puritans came into power 
in 1642. 
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CHAPTER XXI I I. 

Troubles at Home. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM AND ITS 
SETTLEMENT. 

The progress towards parliamentary government 
and control which Englishmen had been making 
during the Middle Ages was checked 
Reaction ^ ^he p er j oc [ 0 f absolute rule which 
matters marked the early days of modern 
parliament- Under Edward IV. and the 

Tudor sovereigns England passed 
through a period of government in which parlia- 
ment became the subservient tool of the king and 
his ministers, and was therefore, for the most part, 
a thing of little count. Yet this reaction was by 
no means an unmixed evil. A strong king was 
able to give unity to the nation, to clear away for 
ever the petty jealousies and local differences of 
various parts of the country, to bring the corporate 
towns definitely into line with the rest of the 
nation, and, above all, to crush the lawless power 
of the feudal nobles, and stop for ever disastrous 
feudal wars, such as those of the Roses. 

To do this was a matter of even greater im- 
portance upon the Continent than in England, 
where the feeling of nationality had been_fostered 
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for many years by our insular position, and by 
the wars with France. But England also could 
derive many advantages from a strong 
under centralised control such as Henry VII. 
absolute knew cunningly how to wield ; though 
ru ' all this absolute rule depended upon the 
willingness of subjects to suffer it, and the Tudors 
were much too clever to destroy a parliament 
which they could mould to their wishes and use for 
their own purposes. The country was ruled by 
the King in Council, and capable ministers were 
chosen by the sovereign from the middle or lower 
classes rather than from the nobility. These 
ministers depended for their position upon the 
king’s favour and served him well, though they 
were at all times subject to the danger of being 
sacrificed by him as scapegoats in response to 
public opinion. It is characteristic of the Tudor 
rulers that their choice of servants of this kind is 
exceedingly good. Morton in the reign of Henry 

VII. , Wolsey and Cromwell under Henry VIII., 
Pole under Mary, Cecil and Walsingham under 
Elizabeth, were all capable administrators. 

Many causes combined to render the English 
people willing to accept the despotism to which 
they were subjected. In the first place 
^English 6 they were tired of war, and craved for 
acquiesced peace in order that they might enjoy 
, 1X \. that prosperity which cannot come 

without peace. And, if we except the 
foolish continental quarrels of the youth of Henry 

VIII. , the Tudors gave their people peace. With 
peace came prosperity. Commerce increased ; new 
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markets were opened abroad ; industries flourished 
at home ; taxation was comparatively light ; the 
middle classes prospered and increased in numbers. 
There remained, however, for many years, a danger 
of invasion from without. France and Spain, the 
great nations of Europe, might at any time attack 
England ; and the English people were therefore 
willing to submit to something of arbitrary rule if 
it would ensure them freedom from invasion. 
Moreover, this arbitrary rule was wielded by a line 
of monarchs who were very popular, and were 
much too wise to disregard the feelings of their 
subjects or run counter to them. Even in their 
worst acts of oppression they were very careful 
to follow the path of legality and parliamentary 
government, and it was unnecessary in most cases 
to act without parliament, because parliament 
was usually willing to vote as they desired. Under 
their rule England became a power in Europe. 
The doctrine of the Balance of Power, which had 
been developed by Wolsey in his country’s interests, 
gave her a place of some importance 
^fthe continental affairs, and she moved 
Spanish forward with an ever-increasing con- 
A ^^ a ’ fidence in her own powers and her own 
destiny, until she was able, in 1588, to 
withstand the full force of Spanish attack and gain 
one of the greatest of her many naval victories. 

When the dread of invasion had passed away, 
the old constitutional spirit began to reassert 
itself. The prosperity of the middle classes led 
them to demand a greater share in the govern- 
ment of the country. Parliament, which had been 
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for so many years content merely to register 
the kingly decrees, now began to criticise existing 
Demands met ^ods, and showed a desire to play 
for a greater part in government. The 
parliament- increased interest taken in the past 
ary power, ^-g^y Q £ race p ar li amen t to 

desire the rights and privileges it had enjoyed in 
the more normal times of the later Plantagenets, 
when parliamentary control had strengthened in 
many directions. And the very rule of the Tudors 
helped here. The discipline to which the nation 
Reasons for t> een subjected, and the success 

these which had attended it, had created a 
demands. s ^ r0 ng sense of national importance. 
The spirit of the nation was unbroken. Some of 
the most important changes had taken place 
under parliamentary direction, in form at any rate. 
The breach with Rome and the establishment of 
the king as the head of the Church had been 
accomplished by constitutional means. As much 
as was possible parliament had been made 
responsible for taxation. Some of the most 
unconstitutional of the royal acts had been tacitly 
acknowledged illegal by requests to parliament to 
grant indemnity for them. 

There were, however, many ways in which the 
Tudors had strained their rights. The control 
Tudor taxation, for which parliament had 

breaches struggled for so many years, had been 

of the taken from it on many occasions. The 
constitution. ^ 1 1 • , , , , ~ , , 

Tudor kings too had been fortunate m 

obtaining money in other ways, and sometimes, 

by exercising strict economy, had managed to 
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escape the necessity of asking parliament for 
supplies. The fines inflicted upon the Yorkists 
swelled the treasure amassed by Henry VII. ; 
the spoils of the monasteries helped to pay for the 
follies of his spendthrift son ; the plunder of the 
gilds was the work of the council of Edward VI. 
But there were also many unconstitutional methods 
by which money could be obtained. Rich subjects 
could be bled by means of benevolences 

Benevolences. • , , •» * , 

— money given to the sovereign under 
compulsion, but supposed to be given freely — and 
by forced loans, which the subject 
Voiced loans. was compelled to lend but did 

not always get repaid. The commercial classes 
were reached by monopolies which gave to 
favoured individuals the sole right of trading in 
certain articles, and by impositions, 
P 1 ' that is, additional duties upon imports 

levied by the sovereign without parliamentary 
consent. This question of customs duties was 
a very difficult one ; even Plantagenet parlia- 
ments had not been able to restrict the royal 
control over them. Tunnage and poundage 
had been regularly granted by parliament since 
1373, and with the increasing power of the Crown 
the sovereign attempted to benefit from the grow- 
ing trade by exacting additional duties. 

Again much had been done by mediaeval parlia- 
ments to gain complete control over legislation, 
and they had established the principle that their 
consent was necessary in the making of laws. 
But the Tudors were able to evade this by issu- 
ing proclamations which came to have the force of 
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laws. In some cases , it is true, they obtained 
from subsequent parliaments a legalisation of their 
proclamations and ordinances, but not 
with^parHa- always, and yet some of them included 
mentary the right of punishment by imprison- 
sentation. ment and even by death. Parliamentary 
representation was interfered with . The 
House of Commons was packed with nominees of 
the Crown ; new boroughs were created, many of 
them places with but little right to representation, 
in order that representatives might be returned 
who would support the policy of the Crown. 
In the reign of Edward VI. ten older boroughs 
had their membership revived, and fourteen 
new boroughs were formed. Several more were 
created by Mary, while Elizabeth was responsible for 
the revival of seventeen and the creation of twenty- 
four more. Parliament also lost that frequency 
and regularity of meeting which had become custom- 
ary under earlier rulers. Henry VIII. governed 
Government without a parliament from 1 523 to 1 529 ; 
without a Elizabeth only called together fifteen 
parliament. p ar ii amen t s in the forty-five years of 
her reign. On one occasion she allowed five years 
to pass without a parliament ; even when parli- 
ments were called, their meetings lasted only a few 
weeks, and parliament was expected to touch 
only the business for which it had been called 
together. Hence, ministers looked upon them- 
selves as responsible only to the Crown, and paid 
but little heed to parliament. It was only when 
a king was willing to use parliament to punish 
an offending minister like Wolsey that it could in 
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any way interfere. The control of the Executive 
government had not yet passed into its hands. 

The Tudors found it useful to make the Privy 
Council the chief executive authority in the land, 
Institution an< ^ to cari T on t ^ ie administration by 
of new means of Secretaries of State, such as 
courts : c ec i^ Lord Burleigh, the trusted adviser 
of Elizabeth. The Council was quite inde- 
pendent of parliament. It was under the direct 
eye of the sovereign, it owed its importance to 
him, and its members could only retain their 
posts upon it by pleasing him. It became there- 
fore an important instrument in carrying out his 
desires. Branches of it were instituted for special 
purposes as occasion demanded. Of these, the 
Court of most important were the Court of 
Star Star Chamber, the Council of the 
Chamber; N or th, and the High Commission 
Court. The Star Chamber was created by 
Henry VII. in 1489 for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the punishment of persons whom juries 
were afraid to convict. The lawlessness which 
had developed during the weak rule of the 
Lancastrians, the over-awing of juries by noblemen 
and their retainers, the bribery of judges and 
jurymen, all required checking, and the Act estab- 
lishing this, new court empowered it to take 
measures for these purposes. Instituted to check 
abuses and to aid in the administration of justice, 
it contained within it the seeds of danger by plac- 
ing great judicial powers unchecked by a jury in 
the hands of the very governors of England them- 
selves, and it became an instrument of oppression. 
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The Council of the North was established in 1537 
after the religious rebellion in Yorkshire and 
Council Lincolnshire known as the Pilgrimage 
of the of Grace. It was intended to ensure 
North , order an d good government in the 
north of the country. The Court of High 
Court Commission originated in the reign of 
of High Elizabeth as part of her religious 
Commission, settlement. It was a mixed tribunal 
of clergy and laity, and possessed considerable 
powers in matters of church discipline. Even in 
Elizabeth’s reign it was very unpopular with a 
large proportion of English people, owing to the 
methods it employed, and, like the Star Chamber, 
it became more and more an instrument of oppres- 
sion in the hands of the Executive government. 

It is not surprising that as confidence was 
restored to the nation, it began to object to the 
illegalities and the stretches of the prerogative 
of the Tudor rulers, though, as long as Elizabeth 
was on the throne, this feeling was kept w T ell in 
control. Reverence for the Virgin Queen, grati- 
tude for what she had done for England, and her 
own tact and love of popularity ensured peace. 
But when she was succeeded by James I. a change 
was certain to come. The Stuarts lacked the 
The tact dealing with their English 

Stuart subjects which the Tudors had dis- 
kmgs. played ; they placed themselves under 
the control of unworthy favourites ; they wasted 
much money in the pursuit of pleasure ; they 
filled offices with needy Scotsmen and favourites 
on whom the English looked with suspicion ; they 
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remained aliens , and never succeeded in making 
themselves the friends of the English nation. 
The result was that they came to loggerheads with 
the English parliament on many important points, 
and soon discovered that it was unwilling to 
The submit to much that had passed as 

follies of legal under the Tudors. Thus James I. 
James I. ra i sec j the question of impositions by 
levying additional duties on imports, and obtained 
money also by benevolences. Unfortunately, too, 
he was tactless and extremely obstinate and self- 
willed, and had a remarkably high opinion of his 
own statecraft and wisdom. His extravagance 
made it necessary for him to call parliament 
together, and parliament made vigorous protests 
against his methods. He managed also to quarrel 
with the Puritan party in the church, and thus 
added a religious difficulty to the grounds of 
quarrel with parliament ; while an obstinate per- 
sistence in a foreign policy which involved peace 
with Spain and the marriage of his son to a Spanish 
princess further widened the breach. Hence there 
was constant trouble between the king and his 
parliament, and for seven years, 1614 to 1621, he 
ruled without one. When parliament met again 
it was in strong opposition to him, and, under the 
guidance of skilful leaders, it opposed his Spanish 
policy ; impeached his Lord Chancellor, Bacon ; 
attacked monopolies ; and asserted its rights to 
discuss all matters of state. The king’s reply 
was to tear the protest out of the journals of the 
House ; to dissolve the parliament ; and to' im- 
prison three of the most prominent parliamentary 
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leaders — Coke, Pym, and Selden. The next parlia- 
ment declared monopolies illegal, and impeached 
and condemned the Lord Treasurer, Middlesex, 
for corruption — a distinct step in constitutional 
progress, since it emphasised that responsibility 
of Ministers to parliament for which the Commons 
had been struggling throughout the Middle Ages. 
It was only possible now, because Middlesex had 
quarrelled with the king’s favourite, Buckingham, 
and so had lost the king’s favour and support. 

In the reign of Charles I. matters became worse. 
Charles was quite unfitted by education and by 
temperament to rule the nation in such 
The troublous times. He was in many 
between respects a better man than his father, 

Charles I. but he was obstinate and unyielding, 
and his 1 1 1 & 

parliament. and held very pronounced views as 

to his royal prerogative and the divine 
right by virtue of which he claimed to hold his 
office. He was guilty of double-dealing in his 
relations with his subjects, and alienated many by 
secret intrigues and lack of good faith. The 
first four years of his reign were passed under the 
guidance of Buckingham, and were marked by 
constant quarrels with parliament on questions 
of religion and taxation, and by general mis- 
management of the affairs of the nation. Some 
of the constitutional problems raised were referred 
to the judges, for the law was by no means clear 
and precedents could be found on both sides. 
But the judges were appointed by the king and held 
office at his pleasure. There was a danger there- 
fore that they might become his creatures and 
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decide always in his favour. A fresh problem, the 
right of appointment of judges and the conditions 
under which they should hold office, was thus 
added to the difficulties awaiting solution. 

Unfortunately for Charles his support of 
Buckingham placed him in antagonism with all 
the best minds of the nation, while Buckingham’s 
total failure as an administrator at home and 
abroad completely alienated the sympathies of 
the people. The opposition in parliament was 
therefore large, and was under the capable leader- 
ship of some of the greatest figures in our parlia- 
mentary history : Sir Edward Coke, one of the 
greatest of English jurists, and champion of the 
rights of the judges against the king ; Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford and 
Charles’s adviser, but now the determined opponent 
of Buckingham ; and Sir John Eliot, a patriot who 
was to die in the Tower for the cause of parlia- 
mentary supremacy. Under the direction of these 
Petition of men ^ ie parliament of 1628 drew up 
Right, the famous Petition of Right, which 
1628. declared that forced loans and taxations 
without consent of parliament were illegal, that 
imprisonment without cause shown was illegal, 
that martial law should be abolished, and that 
soldiers and sailors should not be billeted on private 
houses ; the last two demands arising from the 
misconduct of the soldiers collected by Buckingham 
for war with France, the others striking at the 
despotism which the Stuarts were attempting 
to establish. The House of Lords endorsed the 
petition, and the king’s moneta^ needs forced 
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him to accept it. In the very next year the 
struggle was renewed, and fresh resolutions, passed 
while the Speaker was forcibly held in his chair, 
led to the dissolution of parliament. 

After this, for eleven years, Charles ruled alone. 
His chief advisers were Wentworth, now Earl of 
Strafford ; Laud, who became Arch- 
es bishop of Canterbur}^ ; and Weston the 
without a Treasurer. The Star Chamber and High 
Commission Court were employed to 
enforce taxation, and to compel uni- 
formity in matters of religion. Wentworth in 
Ireland and Laud at home pursued their respective 
policies under ever-increasing suspicion. Various 
expedients were adopted to raise a royal revenue, 
but it was impossible to keep up an efficient navy 
and pirates ravaged the coasts. In order to 
strengthen the navy, Charles and his advisers had 
recourse to an old and obsolete method of pro- 
viding ships. The custom of pressing merchant 
ships into the royal service was revived in 1634 
Hampden * n the f° rm °f a monetary levy, called 
and Ship Ship Money, on the maritime towns and 
Money, counties. In the next year the charge 
was extended to the inland counties. John Hamp- 
den, a Buckinghamshire Puritan gentleman, refused 
to pay this charge, and though the judges decided 
by seven to five in favour of the tax, the nation 
was with him in his resistance. Meanwhile an 
attempt on the part of Laud to enforce the English 
church system on the unwilling Scottish Presby- 
terians led to war between Charles and the Scots, 
and the king was reluctantly compelled to call a 
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parliament. There met ultimately, in 1640, the 
famous Long Parliament, in which the national 
party had the leadership of fearless patriots of the 
type of John Pym and John Hampden. It im- 
peached Strafford and Laud, insisted upon parlia- 
ment being summoned at least every three years, 
and dissolved at the end of three years. Finally 
it passed a Bill declaring that parliament could 
be neither adjourned nor dissolved without its 
own consent. It abolished the Court of Star 
Chamber, the Council of the North, and the High 
Commission Court ; declared Ship Money illegal ; 
Grand an d ^ ssuec ^ the Grand Remonstrance, 
Remon- 1 64 1. This stated all the illegal acts 
stance, 0 f Charles's personal government, and 
1 4I ’ demanded the appointment of Ministers 
responsible to parliament, and the settlement of 
the religious difficulties by an Assembly of Divines 
nominated by it. Charles made matters worse by 
attempting to arrest five members of the Commons 
whom he had impeached. London protected them 
against him, the king left London, and both sides 
prepared for war to decide the question of absolute 
or constitutional government, the control of the 
State by king or parliament. 

On the king's side were the country gentry of 
the north and west. The middle classes of the 

Civil War commercial towns and the country 
gentry of the south-east were the back- 
bone of the parliamentary party. The issue of the 
struggle is well known. The genius of Cromwell 
as a leader of cavalry finally turned the scale in 
favour of the parliament, who were helped also by 
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alliance with the Scots, by the possession of the 
manufacturing and commercial portion of the 
country, and by the control of the seas through 
the support of the navy. Attempts at an under- 
standing with the king failed, and his unfortunate 
double-dealing finally alienated many who had 
been trying to come to an agreement with him. 
In 1649 he was condemned to death by a parti- 
san tribunal, and his execution was followed by 
the establishment of a Commonwealth, and by 
various attempts at constitution-making which 
resulted in the Protectorship of Cromwell, and 
the restoration of the Stuarts in the person of 
Charles II. 

The subservience of Charles II. to France, his 
leanings towards Catholicism, and his own evil 

Charles II. and that of his court rendered 

and him obnoxious to the large Puritan 

James II. e i emen t i n England which had opposed 
his father. A strong party developed, known as 
the Whigs, who favoured the exclusion of the 
Catholics from office, the ensuring of a Protestant 
succession to the throne, and the responsibility of 
the king’s ministers to parliament. Charles w T as 
succeeded by his brother, James II., who was less 
popular than he had been, and possessed many of 
the older Stuart ideas of the kingly prerogative and 
the right to rule absolutely. James thus managed 
to offend all parties and was forced to .flee the 
country. A Convention, consisting of the Peers, 
the surviving members of the Commons who had 
sat in the reign of Charles II., and the Aldermen 
and Councillors of London, met in his absence 
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and offered the Crown jointly to William, Prince 
of Orange, a grandson of Charles I., and his wife 
The Mary, a daughter of James II. i n ’ 
Declaration making the offer the Convention drew 

° f Sid htS up a Dec l arat i° n °f Rights which 
victory narrated the illegal acts of James II. 
of the and made a declaration of the “ true* 
par lamen . anc j ent) anc j indubitable rights of the 
people of the realm.” It also arranged for a 
Protestant succession to the throne. The first 
parliament of William and Mary converted this 
Declaration into an Act of Parliament in 1689, 
and the great revolution was completed. By it 
the theory of divine right of kings and the claims 
of the Stuarts to absolute power were finally 
discredited, and the supremacy of the law es- 
tablished. The power of parliament as the ruling 
body of the realm was asserted ; some measure of 
religious toleration was granted ; taxation without 
consent of parliament was declared illegal ; and 
the Ministers of the Crown were at last ’made 
responsible to parliament for their acts, instead of 
to the sovereign as heretofore. In this way the 
basis of modern parliamentary government was 
laid, and England commenced her career as a free 
state, destined to set an example to the world 
in the methods of democratic government. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


Agricultural Progress at Last. 

The great change from tillage to sheep-rearing 
which was taking place in Tudor times did not 
exhaust itself' until the reign of Eliza- 
in C1 farmlng beth * But though the desire to grow 
as a wool rather than corn had been very 
enclosure, widespread, yet at the same time 
^ ^ ’ many farmers had been devoting them- 

selves to corn-growing. These farmers had been 
greatly helped by the new enclosure system, 
which they had used not to convert arable into 
pasture, but to allow of the rearrangement of 
their farms for better tillage. By exchange of 
plots, by purchase of land, and in other ways, 
scattered holdings w T ere changing into more or 
less compact farms, and farmers were able to 
plough up the wasteful balks and headlands 
which had divided the old open field strips, and 
to parcel out the land to best advantage by fences 
and quickset hedges. Farm houses and farm 
buildings were erected oh the holdings, and rural 
England began to assume an appearance more in 
keeping with that of the rural England of to-day. 
And, as Mr. Trevelyan points out : “ The garden 
of England, created by the new system of enclosure, 

VOL. II. — 8 
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was more beautiful than the wilderness or the 
bare plough lands to which it succeeded. Land 
could then be most cheaply enclosed, not by 
barbed wire, but by planted hedgerows ; cow- 
sheds and barns could be erected most quickly, 
not with corrugated iron, but with timber from 
the forest and thatch from the field. Even the 
habitations of man improved the appearance of 
nature, for hedges and orchards rose round new 
houses, and the buildings themselves were pleasing 
to the eye.” 

Once the farmer had thus obtained sole control 
of his own portion of the land he began to give 
Return to g reater care and attention to farming 
mixed methods, and now that the craze for 
farming. s h e ep-farming had abated, there was a 
return to that system of mixed farming, partly 
tillage and partly stock-raising, which is so char- 
acteristic an English method. Many causes 
contributed to this result. Careless breeding 
and the use of unsuitable pastures had led to a 
deterioration in the quality of the wool produced. 
The increased production of wool was keeping 
prices stationary even with an increasing demand, 
while the increase in the population which followed 
the years of Tudor peace and prosperity gave 
rise to an increasing demand for food, and made 
corn-growing and the rearing of stock for food 
very profitable. Tillage was now no longer a 
Farming mere farming for subsistence, but began 
for to be a deliberate attempt to supply 

mn r JT J 

town markets with produce. The land 
an attractive investment in many ways 


was 
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and good profits were expected from the money 
invested in it. It was no longer necessary to 
enforce the statutes against enclosures. Some 
progress was made in methods of tillage and the 
planting of new types of crops, and the yield 
from the land was raised to something like two 
and a half times what it had formerly been. The 
association with Holland was a valuable one in 
this respect. The Dutch were noted dairy farmers 
with methods well worth copying ; the increased 
Hclp interest in stock-rearing made atten- 
from the tion to winter foods absolutely neces- 
Duteh. S ary , and this was a matter in which 
the Dutch could give valuable advice. More 
attention too was paid to the garden, again under 
Dutch influence ; the use of the spade became 
more common ; radishes, turnips, parsnips, 
carrots, cabbages, cucumbers, and other salads 
were grown more freely, and onions were brought 
from Flanders. Hops were also grown again in 
considerable quantities, and there were plenty of 
well-stocked orchards. The progress continued 
throughout the seventeenth century in spite of 
the troubles of the Civil War. 

The Government interfered in many ways in 
matters agricultural. The Mercantile system, or 
policy of power, in terms of which 
Cental" t ^ e countr y was governed, demanded 
interference among other things a sturdy population, 
. ir h and this could best be obtained by 
fostering tillage, both as a means of 
employment for many persons and as a source 
of food for all. We must remember that at this 
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time agriculture was the main occupation of the 
English people, more than three-fourths of the 
population being directly or indirectly associated 
with it, and it was obviously the policy of the 
Statute of Government to foster it as much as 
Artificers, possible. In 1 563 a Statute of Artificers 
-G 63 * attempted to check the growing dearth 
of labourers by requiring all able-bodied men to 
serve as agricultural servants, unless they could 
prove their right to exemption, and all artisans 
were to help in the fields at harvest-time if neces- 
sary. Servants were also to be hired for a year 
at least, a provision against casual labour ; and 
the same Act attempted also to regulate the wages 
to be paid. But here the Act of 1363 differed 
from all the many Statutes of Labourers which 
had preceded it, for instead of fixing a maximum 
rate as other Acts had done, this statute left the 
assessment of wages in the hands of the local 
justices of the peace, who were free to vary the 
rate according to local conditions or the needs of 
the time, though all their assessments were subject 
to alteration by the Government. This Act re- 
mained in force for two centuries and a half, but 
it is by no means certain that it was observed 
during that time ; indeed, it was probably neglected 
by the time of the Restoration. Nor were the 
wages fixed by it sufficient as a sole source of 
livelihood, for though wages had doubled since 
the fifteenth century, the cost of food had trebled. 
Hence wage-paid labourers found it necessary 
to help out their earnings by engaging in by- 
industries such as spinning and weaving, and by 
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farming the few acres of cultivable land which 
were generally attached to each cottage. During 
the reign of Elizabeth a labourer could earn 
sevenpence a day in summer and sixpence in 
winter, with extras during the time of harvest, 
but the rates varied very much in different parts 
of the country. 

The Government also attempted to regulate the 
price of corn in such a way as to encourage its 
Regulation g row th. The Mercantile policy, with 
of corn its desire for ships and men, was natu- 
pnces. ra ily favourable to this. If corn could 
be grown in sufficient quantities for export, there 
would be employment for English ships and 
sailors, while the necessary tillage meant plenty 
of hardy labourers. In 1571 it was enacted that 
corn could be exported unless expressly for- 
bidden by proclamation ; and certain duties on 
export were fixed. These duties were increased 
at the Restoration, but were soon reduced owing 
to high prices. They were reimposed in 1673. 
After 1688 a period of low prices nearly ruined the 
landed interest, and the duties on exported corn 
were not only abolished but were replaced by a 
bounty of five shillings per quarter on exported 
corn when wheat was below five shillings per 
quarter. At the same time the duties on imported 
corn were kept high, so necessary to the well- 
being of the country did agriculture seem. Simi- 
larly, in 1665 and 1680 the import from Ireland of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, together with their produce 
in meat, butter, and cheese, was prohibited in the 
interests of the English farmer. 
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The changes in farming methods did not take 
place over the whole country. The south was 
much more forward in this matter than the north, 
and the midland and south-eastern counties were 
the most prominent. Even towards the end of 
the seventeenth century only about one-half of 
the whole land of England was cultivated, and of 
this more than one-half was still under the open- 
field system. Where the changes took place rents 
rose rapidly ; land worth twelve years 7 purchase 
in 1600 had risen to fifteen years’ purchase by 1688. 

One important alteration was in the attention 
paid to drainage. Much heath and swamp existed., 
Improve- an d attempts were made to reclaim the 
meats in fenny and marshy lands. It is esti- 
dramage. ma t e d that as many as 95,000 acres of 
land were recovered, of which the adventurers, 
who invested money in the enterprises, generally 
received about two-thirds. The work was carried 
on by private capital, and Dutch engineers were 
brought in to advise and superintend. Important 
drainage operations took place in the Fenland and 
in the marshes around the Humber. Most im~ 
pprtant of all was the drainage of the Great Level 
in the Cambridgeshire fen area. The work of 
recovery was resolutely opposed by the fenmen, 
who feared the loss of their rights of turf-cutting, 
fishing, and fowling, and the Civil War was their 
opportunity. Mills and embankments were de- 
stroyed, enclosures were levelled, and the fruits of 
many years of enterprise were lost. There were 
also many improvements in the drainage and 
irrigation of ordinary lands, a Herefordshire 
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gentleman named Rowland Vaughan being a 
notable pioneer in this. His efforts proved so 
successful that he is said to have raised the value 
of his estate from £ 40 to £300 per annum, and his 
example was naturally followed by many of his 
neighbours . 

Attention was also paid to the implements em- 
ployed, and the older crude and clumsy tools 
Better began to be replaced by better ones, 
tools and The plough was improved, and drills 
implements. £ or sow j n g began to be employed. 

The Dutch also taught the importance of the use 
of the spade. Many new crops were introduced 
from Holland, where the advantages of turnips 
and of such artificial grasses as clover, sainfoin, 
and lucerne were well known. Potatoes, too, 
began to be an important field crop after the 
middle of the seventeenth cent my, though they 
had not become a common food but remained 
rather a delicacy even at its close. 

Improvements were also effected in the use of 
manures. Liming and marling were renewed, 
Better and new forms of manuring were 
manures, adopted. The use of sand, seaweed, 
oyster shells, and fish as manures was now known, 
and these were employed wherever the situation 
of the land made their use possible. The newly 
formed Royal Society paid much attention to the 
question of agriculture, and made many useful and 
profitable suggestions. But the greatest difficulty 
in the way of improvement was the innate con- 
servatism of the farmers, who objected to new 
crops and new methods and tried to retain the 
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customs of their forefathers. Where the land 
was still open-field, progress was well-nigh im- 
possible ; on the enclosed farms there were en- 
lightened agriculturists who were leading the way 
along better lines. 

During the changes that had been taking place, 
the villein had finally disappeared. He was now 
Disappear- man Y cases a copyholder, and like 
ance of the his neighbour, the yeoman, held his 
villein. own es tate of from 20 to 150 acres, and 
in the smaller farms worked it mainly by the help 
of his family. The yeomanry, who formed some- 
thing like one-sixth, of the population, found in 
the seventeenth century their golden 
yeomanry a g e * Their estates varied considerably 
and in size and importance ; the best of 
farmers them were scarcely inferior in status 
to the country gentry. To be counted 
a }^eoman, a man had to possess an income of at 
least forty shillings a year derived from his own 
freehold land. An Act of Parliament of 1430 
had made this the qualification for the parlia- 
mentary vote in the county areas, and the } jr eomen 
were proud of this privilege and showed their 
independence in the exercise of it. The tenant 
farmers were also prosperous and occupied a good 
position, though their social status was inferior to 
The that of the yeomanry. As for the 
labourers, labourers, if they were poorly paid they 
were in most cases well fed, and, as we have already 
pointed out, they still had domestic industries and 
small holdings of land to help them. Unmarried 
servants of both sexes lived in the houses of the 
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farms on which they worked, and shared in the 
food of the household. Married labourers sup- 
plemented their wages by domestic industries, 
and could obtain a portion of their food from the 
little plots of five or six acres attached to many 
cottages, and from the possession of a cow which 
they could graze upon the common lands. Their 
wives and children shared in this work and also 
in agricultural work generally. One of the worst 
hindrances of the labourer was the Act of Settle- 
ment of 1662. This prevented his movement 
from one district to another in search of higher 
wages and better employment, and might mean 
his having to journey a considerable distance to 
his work owing to the action of landlords who kept 
out the undesirable poor by forbidding the erection 
of cottages upon their estates. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


New Industrial and Commercial Methods 
and Their Effects. 

The improvements that were taking place in Tudor 
England were not confined to agriculture. The 

Industrial P ro g ress ma ^ e in industry and com- 
and merce was much more rapid and con- 
commercial siderable than in farming ; for it was 
progress. true then as always that the towns 
stood for progress, while the country areas w T ere 
more conservative in their outlook. The sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries mark the beginnings of 
modern England — the England of competitive 
trade, of world markets, and of capitalistic pro- 
duction. They saw the change from the older 
gild system of industry to the domestic system. 
The craftsman still worked^ at home with his 
journeymen and apprentices, but he now confined 
himself almost entirely to the production of the 
article ; he was supplied with the raw material 
by some enterprising middleman, who also took 
upon himself all the risks and all the profits of 
marketing the finished commodity. They saw 
also the development of our shipping and our 
acquisition of the world’s carrying trade. Our 
mercantile marine began to flourish exceedingly 
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at the expense of other nations, and notably at 
the expense of the Dutch. Competition forced 
the pace at which men desired to obtain riches 
and spurred them on to bolder enterprises than 
had been thought safe a century or two earlier ; 
fortunes were more quickly made ; bankruptcies 
were more frequent. The mediseval objection to 
lending money at interest passed away ; much 
trade was done on borrowed capital ; people began 
to save money with greater zest when interest 
was obtainable upon it. 

But though the system of gild control of industry 
had passed away, it was no part of Tudor or 
Govern Stuart policy under the Mercantile 
mental system to allow full freedom of trade, 
control of Industry and commerce were still con- 
m ustry. trolled, directed, and restricted if 
necessary. Gild control was changed for control 
by the crown and, finally, for control by parlia- 
ment. The extensions of trade, however, made 
oversight a matter of much greater difficulty, and 
many regulations were probably never put into 
very effective practice ; the method of aiding or 
hindering by bounties and by tariffs began to 
come into operation instead. There was a large 
amount of trade legislation throughout the period. 
Under Elizabeth and her successors the office of 
aulnager was kept up in the woollen trade in the 
interests of good quality ; other officials were 
appointed to deal with the silk and lead trades ; 
there was a general tendency to use an official rather 
than a company. The laws favouring the corporate 
towns were repealed in 1623, though in some 
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cases the gilds or the companies were revived to 
supervise certain industries, the warden of the 
London Haberdashers’ Company was given the 
right of search in the manufacture of hats and 
caps, the Stationers’ Company was used to control 
and regulate the issue of books. 

Under the Mercantile system both merchant 
and craftsman were supposed so to regulate their 
^ trade as to benefit the nation, some- 
mental" times it might be at the expense of 
regulation themselves. Parliament and Council 
of tiade not } ies ^ a te to issue special regula- 

tions when these were necessary. In 1496, when 
trouble with Flanders seemed likely to stop the 
woollen trade, the Merchant Adventurers continued 
to purchase the goods they would normally have 
required for export, and thus saved the situation 
for many workers. In 1528, when trade was bad, 
Wolsey insisted upon the clothiers continuing to 
find employment for their workpeople. In 1622, 
during a period of severe trade depression, the 
Council compelled merchants to continue their 
purchase of cloth, and clothiers their employment 
of weavers. Parliament might also interfere in 
other ways in its endeavour to foster trade ; under 
Elizabeth all persons were compelled to wear caps 
and hats of English manufacture ; an Act of 
Parliament of the reign of Charles II. ordered 
that all persons should be buried in woollens 
and instead of in linen as heretofore. In 
commerce. 1648^ and again in 1660, the export 
of wool from England was prohibited; in 1678 
an Act of Parliament stopped all trade with 
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France in the interests of home industries. The 
necessity of a large fishing population to mail 
the navy caused the ministers of Edward VI. 
and of Elizabeth to insist on the keeping up of 
fish-eating days, the institution of a " political 
Lent ” in place of the older religious one. In the 
seventeenth century a determined effort was made 
to wrest the carrying trade from the Dutch, whose 
mercantile marine was then the most important 
in the world. Navigation Acts were 
Acts, passed m 1651, and again 111 1661, pro- 
l6 S^nd hibiting the import of goods from 
Asia, Africa, or America into England, 
Ireland, or our colonies, except in ships owned by 
English subjects and navigated by English captains 
with crews of which at least three-fourths were 
Englishmen. Opinion is divided as to the value 
of these measures. The Dutch trade certainly 
declined, and English shipping increased consider- 
ably. Whether this was the direct result of the 
legislation is not so certain. Our trade would 
possibly have increased as rapidly without it ; 
and, owing to lack of suitable ships, the trade with 
the Baltic ports actually declined when Dutch 
ships could no longer be used. The Acts certainly 
caused the Dutch naval wars of the Commonwealth 
period and the reign of Charles II. On the other 
hand it is claimed that they hastened the decay 
of the Dutch carrying trade, and made it pass more 
quickly into English hands . 

Many attempts were made also to foster industries 
by welcoming alien workers and affording facilities 
for their special branches of work. England was 
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learning much from the Continent, and especially 
from the Netherlands, at this time. But one great 
Alien difficulty in the way of establishing a 
workers. new industry was to get men to under- 
take the risks associated with such an enterprise. 
Hence it became necessary to allow a monopoly 
of the production and sale of the new article to 
these undertakers for a few years at any rate. 
The time soon came when the abuse of monopolies, 

their use to reward courtiers and 
Monopolies. r . , , ■ 0 , . 

favourites or to provide a Stuart king 

with a revenue independent of parliamentary 
control, their interference with the course of 
trade, the right of search granted to the mono- 
polists, and the high prices charged for very inferior 
articles, caused them to be condemned. But 
this ought not to blind us to the fact that, like 
the patents of our own time, they often served to 
protect inventors and originators and to stimulate 
production in new directions. The settlement 
of this vexed question by the Parliament of 1624 
was indeed upon these lines. Sole rights in a 
new manufacture were granted to the inventor for 
a space of fourteen years, provided the invention 
was not contrary to the law, or hurtful to trade, or 
generally inconvenient. There was also another 
kind of monopoly which persisted throughout these 
centuries, namely, the granting to certain companies 
of exclusive rights of foreign trade within defined 
areas. Of these companies we shall see more 
later. 

The Government did much also to help inter- 
national trade by means of commercial treaties 
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and by the institution of consuls in various trading 
centres. Henry VII. was able to obtain good 
Commercial terms from the Flemings in the Inter- 
treaties. cursus Magnus , 1496 — a treaty which 
guaranteed freedom of trade in all commodities, 
without passports or licences, between England 
and the States of the Netherlands, while a few 
years later the Intercursus Malus — so named by 
the disgusted Flemings — gave England even better 
conditions of trade, and these were only the first 
of a series of treaties which were made during 
the two centuries we are considering. 

The older State interference in the matter of 
wages remained, though with important alterations. 
State in The -^ za k e than Statute of Artificers , 
terference 1563, was a remarkable piece of labour 
with labour legislation. It codified and arranged 
and wages. ex ^ st j n g p rac ti c es, and established a 
national system which lasted until the nineteenth 
century. We have already spoken of those sections 
of the measure which dealt with poor relief and 
with agricultural labour, but they were only 
a portion of this comprehensive scheme. It 
attempted to arrest the decay of the corporate 
towns and to ensure a good quality of industrial 
production by enforcing a regular seven years’ 
apprenticeship in all districts, rural or urban ; it 
limited the nature of a boy’s employment accord- 
ing to his parentage, so as to ensure that there 
should be workers in all branches of industry ; 
it established a ratio between the number of 
journeymen and the number of apprentices a 
master might engage. More than this, it tried to 
vol. 11. — 9 \ 
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set up machinery for the assessment of town 
wages in accordance with the needs of varying 
localities and the time of year. Assessment of 
wages was no new thing. Statutes of Labourers 
had attempted to do this from the time of the 
Peasants’ Revolt onward. But whereas those 
statutes had fixed a maximum limit to wages in 
order to keep them low, this Act of 1563 removed 
the statutory maximum, and left it in the hands 
of the justices of the peace to fix as high a wage 
as they thought necessary. As these assessors 
belonged to the class who had to pay the wages, 
there was little danger of the rate being too high 
a one ; and it is urged by some that the Act 
speedily became a dead letter, and was rarely en- 
forced. There are, however, many instances of 
its employment, at any rate in the early part of 
the seventeenth century ; after the Civil War it 
probably fell into neglect, and was but rarely 
resorted to. The intention of the Act was clearly 
to have a reassessment every summer with right 
of interference on the part of the central authority. 
There is much dispute also as to the efficiency 
of the Act even when it was enforced. The six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were times in 
which prices were rising very rapidly and wages were 
not rising correspondingly. Hence the standard of 
comfort of the average worker fell considerably. 
For workmen were not allowed to combine with 
a view to obtaining better terms — to do so con- 
stituted conspiracy against the law ; whatever the 
assessment was, it had to be accepted as the 
standard legal wage. 
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But whether this varied interference of the 
State were help or hindrance it is certain that 
trade developed rapidly. The sack of Antwerp 
by the Spaniards in 1576 was a great gain to 
London. Trade was transferred to its markets, 
and Flemish merchants became prominent London 
Trading citizens ; a number of them subscribed 
develop- £5000 to England’s defence against the 
ments. Spanish Armada in 1588. England 
cast off the last vestiges of foreign control of her 
trade — no yearly fleet of Venetian galleys came to 
her shores after 1587; the Hansards lost their 
privileged position in the Steelyard, and their trade 
passed into English hands before the close of 
the sixteenth century. The area covered by this 
trade extended yearly, and soon included the 
East and West Indies, the Canaries and Spanish 
America, and even Cathay, Muscovy, and Tartary. 
In the sixteenth century our imports from Flanders 
included jewels, precious stones, silver bullion, 
quicksilver, gold and silver cloth and thread, 
wrought silks, spices, drugs, sugar, glass, saltpetre, 
cotton, linen, and hops ; in return we exported 
coarse and fine draperies, fringes, wool, sheep and 
rabbit skins, leather, lead, tin, beer, cheese, and 
other provisions. In 1613 the total value of 
exports and imports combined was £4,628,686 ; in 
1703 it had risen to £6,552,019. It was estimated 
that the revenue rose from about £6,000,000 in 1600 
to £14,000,000 in 1688. Merchant shipping at the 
Revolution was double what it had been twenty 
years previously, and the general wealth had 
quadrupled in the same period. 
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Much of the advance in industry was due to the 
skilled refugees who, for two hundred years, poured 
The * n a stead y stream from the Continent 
work of the to our hospitable shores. It is to the 

refugees. crec [jt of our statesmen that in nearly 
all cases these immigrants were readily welcomed 
and allowed to assimilate with the native English, 
to the country's great advantage. They came 
from the Netherlands during Alva's campaign 
of 1567 to 1573, and again after the second 
capture of Antwerp in 1585 ; from France after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, 1572, and 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, when the Huguenot immigrants are said to 
have numbered 50,000 persons, and to have repre- 
sented a capital of £3,000,000. Spitalfields was 
almost wholly inhabited by them. Very many 
industries rose to importance as a result of their 
teaching. All the finer kinds of work in cloth, 
silk, damask, velvet, cambric, and tapestry were 
in their hands ; paper-making, glass-working, the 
manufacture of clocks and watches, and of pottery, 
owe their introduction into England to refugee 
enterprise. London, Kent, and the eastern counties 
were the chief seats of settlement of these peaceful 
invaders. Care was taken that they should have 
English apprentices to learn the trades from them. 

The woollen industry was still the all-important 
English industry. After Alva’s destruction of 

English the Flemish trade, England was left 
industries: practically without a rival in it. At 
the end of the seventeenth century two-thirds of 
the total exports belonged to this trade ; it was 
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estimated that there were in the country twelve 
million sheep, producing wool worth £2,000,000, 
woollens * W ^ L ^ C ^ L manufactured product was 
valued at £8,000,000. The decay of 
the corporate towns led to a wide dispersion of 
the industry, which passed into the hands of the 
clothier, who gave out the yarn to the weavers and 
collected the cloth produced. Many of the weavers 
lived in the country areas with land attached to 
their cottages, and worked partly on the land 
and partly at the loom. Many of the looms were 
the property of the merchant, who let them out 
on hire. In Mary’s reign an Act of Parliament 
tried to restrict the number of looms in each house- 
hold to two in the towns and one in the country 
districts, on the ground that certain men were 
buying up looms and hiring them out at such high 
prices as to prevent the weavers from making a 
living, and to the great detriment of the industry. 
But regulations were difficult to enforce, especially 
in the country areas ; and the cloth trade was very 
widespread. Norfolk, and especially Norwich, made 
worsteds and fustians, a heavy fabric woven 
with a linen warp . and a cotton weft ; Suffolk 
produced bays or baize, a coarse woollen cloth 
with a long nap ; Essex, bays and serges ; Kent, 
broadcloths. The broadcloths of the West of 
England were the most famous, with Devonshire 
kerseys or twilled woollen cloths, and Taunton 
serges ; Westmoreland was producing the well- 
known Kendal green ; Worcester and Gloucester, 
and Manchester and Halifax, were all cloth-working 
centres. 
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One of the most widespread domestic industries 
was that of knitting. Women, boys, and girls 
supplemented the household income by 
knitting, k n i tt } n g stockings, caps, and other 
woollen articles. In 1569 the stocking frame 
or stocking loom was invented, and framework 
knitting soon became an important industry. 
Starting in London, it was developed especially 
in the counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester. 
In 1657 the Company of Framework Knitters was 
incorporated to watch over the industry, but the 
company’s unpopularity shows that gild or com- 
pany control was a thing of the past. 

The cotton industry commenced with the pro- 
duction of fustians. The early cotton goods 
cotton were coarse and heavy, and all the 
n ’ better kinds were imported from the 
East. Before the close of the seventeenth century 
calico printing had commenced ; in 1 700 the im- 
portation of printed calicoes was forbidden in 
linen • or der to stimulate this new industry. 

Linen was produced mainly in the 
north-east of Ireland ; silk owed its develop- 
gilk . ment to the work of the refugees, 
and was carefully fostered by the 
Government. The making of sail-cloth, ropes, and 
other naval articles was also supported, and the 
fishin • Newfoundland cod fishery and the 
Arctic whale fishery were encouraged. 
The working of the useful metals developed more 
metal slowly. Iron smelting was still mainly 
working; confined to the Wealden area, which 
supplied London, and to the Forest of Dean, 


fishing ; 
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which satisfied the requirements of the growing 
west country towns. Iron was also imported from 
Ireland. Wood was the fuel in use, and there 
were grave doubts as to whether sufficient oak 
trees would be left to supply the needs of the navy. 
Early in the seventeenth century Dudley managed 
to use coal successfully as a smelting medium, but 
his neighbours objected and rioted, and little 
progress was made. Before the end of the cen- 
tury ironwork of importance was being produced 
coal in the Black Country area . Coal mining 

mining ; and coa l exporting were developing 
fast ; Newcastle-on-Tyne had a large coasting 
trade in coal with London ; the export of coal 
from the country was forbidden in 1563. Copper 
smelting was introduced into South Wales during 
the sixteenth century ; lead was worked in Derby- 
shire, tin in Devon and Cornwall. In the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, pewter, a mixture 
of lead and tin, was in great request and formed 
the basis of a flourishing industry. 

The western seaports benefited by the increasing 
colonial trade with America and the West Indies. 
Colonial It was estimated that in 1680 these 
trade. colonies took goods to the value of 
£350,000, chiefly provisions, wearing apparel, and 
household furniture. Their exports amounted to 
^950,000 in sugar, tobacco, ginger, cotton, dyes, 
cocoa, fish, and furs. Bristol and Glasgow, and a 
little later Greenock, became important centres of 
sugar refining and of the tobacco trade. 

Increased production called for better methods 
of distribution, and for more efficient means of 
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obtaining the raw produce from different parts of 
the world. This led to the formation of many 
Trading trading companies, which enjoyed mono- 
companies : poly rights in return for the services 
they rendered to the country. It was necessary 
at this time for merchant vessels to sail in fleets ; 
their there was little protection in many 
utility ; foreign lands by means of consuls or 
commerical treaties ; what was wanted was a safe 
trade with a minimum of loss through risk ; and 
these conditions were what company trading could 
well supply. The companies were of two classes : 
two kinds • either they were companies of merchants 

(a) regulated, each trading with his own separate 

(b) joint stock. cgL pj ta ^ subject to certain rules and 
regulations binding on them as a whole, or they 
were men who put capital into a common fund or 
stock, and made an equal division of whatever 
profits accrued. The former were the regulated, 
the latter the joint-stock, companies. These 
organisations seem at first to have been of real 
use to the community ; they helped in the develop- 
ment of an orderly trade ; they made the collection 
of the revenue much simpler ; they were at times 
useful in regulating industries. Yet they interfered 
also with trading developments, and many men 
would have made much more rapid progress in 
commerce without them. Also the}^ tended to 
become close monopolies, and merchants outside 
their ranks could not trade at all. These out- 
siders constantly demanded and continually tried 
to obtain a share in the trade, but were stigmatised 
as interlopers, and the monopolists tried to harass 
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them in every possible way. Yet enterprising men 
such as the interlopers were just the type to force 
Objections trade and open new markets ; whereas 
to them, the companies, secure in their dividends, 
were often quite satisfied with existing trading 
conditions. After the Revolution of 1689 the feel- 
ing against the companies grew stronger, and 
there was a growing tendency to throw the trade 
open to all persons, though the companies were in 
most cases able to hold their own by judicious 
bribery and other means for a much longer time. 

By far the most important of these companies 
was the East India Company, the first great 
The East j°int-stock company. It was incor- 
India porated on 31st December 1600 to 
Company. t rac [ e w ith India and the East Indies, 
and many of its original members were merchants 
belonging to the already existing Levant Company 
or Turkey Company, which was engaged in a very 
profitable trade in the eastern Mediterranean. 
There was much objection to the East India Com- 
pany, on the grounds that the length of the voyage 
robbed England of ships which might otherwise 
be useful in case of war at home, and that the 
company did not benefit English industry, seeing 
that its imports of spices, muslins, calicoes, silks, 
gold, pearls, and ivory were mainly luxuries, 
and its export gold or silver. There was at this 
time a great controversy between the Bullionists, 
men who urged that the country was weakened 
by any export of the precious metals, and wished 
therefore so to regulate trade as to amass treasure 
in the country ; and the Mercantilists, who believed 
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that, so long as exports exceeded imports and the 
“ balance of trade ” was therefore in favour of 
England, it was wise to allow liberty in exporting 
gold and silver, if the export was necessary in 
the interests of trade. The Bullionists naturally 
looked with disfavour on the Indian trade. But 
the company made rapid progress : the voyage 
of 1611 gave a profit of 218 per cent.; another 
voyage resulted in a gain of 340 per cent. ; though 
against these gains must be counted losses from 
shipwreck and fights with the Dutch and Portuguese. 
In the Commonwealth period trade was open to 
all, but monopoly came back with the Restoration. 
In 1676 the stock changed hands at 245 per cent. 
Thc The Levant Company was incorpor- 
Levant ated in 1581, but there had been a big 
Company. tra( } e j_ n this area for many years 
previously. It had factories at Smyrna and 
Aleppo, and drove a profitable trade in silk, cotton, 
mohair, currants, and drugs, while exporting large 
quantities of woollen goods. The Eastland and 
Muscovy Companies traded with the 
Eastland Baltic countries, including Russia. The 
and Eastland was incorporated in 1579 to 
Companies ta ^ e t * ie P* ace of the Hansards in the 
Baltic, to which it exported woollen 
goods in exchange for tar, hemp, cordage, and 
all kinds of naval stores. The Muscovy was a 
result of Chancellor’s famous expedition, and 
gained a monopoly of the whale fishery in 1613, 
Other to the detriment of that industry. The 
companies. African Company, a joint-stock com- 
pany trading with western Africa, was less success- 
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ful ; the Hudson Bay Company, 1670, had a very 
prosperous career. 

Much older than any of these companies was 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers, who were 
The ultimately incorporated in 1564 and 
Merchant traded with the Continent in articles 
Adventurers, 0 tber than those which were the mon- 
opoly of the Merchants of the Staple. These 
Adventurers were chiefly London mercers, and 
were responsible for great developments in the 
cloth trade. They met with strong opposition 
from the Hanseatic League, but established them- 
selves in Antwerp at the close of the fifteenth 
century. Expelled from here by Philip II., they 
started factories at Emden and afterwards at 
Hamburg. They gained for England a good 
reputation upon the Continent for commercial 
honesty and straight dealing, and founded many 
new markets for their country’s woollen goods. 
Other towns, too, such as Bristol and Newcastle, 
had their Merchant Adventurers who traded with 
different parts of the world, and sometimes came 
into conflict with the Londoners, whom they 
charged with seeking a monopoly of trade. 

The changes which were thus taking place had a 
great effect upon the society of the time. The 
Effects C° urt life °f the Stuarts was notoriously 
of trade bad , except during the reign of Charles I . , 
upon but this was balanced to a great extent 
society. ky puritanism, which acted as an 
instrument of social reform. The Puritans were 
opposed to most of the older English public amuse- 
ments — acting, dancing, card-playing, cock-fighting, 
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and bull and bear baiting were all alike condemned ; 
the maypoles were all pulled down in 1644 ; the old 
Sunday afternoon sports, which James I. and 
Charles I. had attempted to revive, were sternly 
prohibited when the Parliamentarians triumphed 
over the Royalists. 

After the" Restoration the older social order 
was restored, with its recognition of the gentlefolk, 
The that 1S > t k° se w ^° cou ^ show their 
country right to a coat-of-arms. Many of the 
gentry. coun try gentry still lived almost 
entirely in the country, where they held all the 
commissions in the militia and the seats on the 
country bench, while their sons entered the army 
and navy or took up church livings. Some of 
the younger sons of good families still went in for 
trade and adventured abroad. But poor gentlefolk 
were very glad to save their estates by marrying 
their sons to the daughters of wealthy yeomen or 
tradespeople, and it was possible also for yeomen 
and clothiers and other merchants to gain admission 
to the ranks of the country gentry. At the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century the new 
title of baronet could be purchased for a little over 
£1000. During the rise of prices which accom- 
panied the influx of the precious metals 
ofthe 011 from the New World, the working 
working classes lost in comfort through their 
sses ' wages not rising proportionately ; but 
when this sharp advance in prices ceased about 
1650, they enjoyed a better position than they 
had formerly done. 

The dress of all outside the Court circles became 
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plainer than it had been in the days of Elizabeth. 
Charles I. and his queen set a good example in 
Changes this direction by their tasteful use of 
in dress, more sober-coloured garments, and the 
reaction was greatly aided by the simplicity of 
dress adopted by the Puritans, with its plain 
collar and narrow linen band and its sobriety of 
cut and hue. In Court circles after the Restora- 
tion there was much extravagance in dress, but 
the Court does not reflect the feeling of the nation ; 
it was a strictly limited circle that stood apart from 
the main current of public opinion. Wigs became 
popular after 1660. The doublet and cloak began 
to be replaced by a tunic and vest, the forerunners 
of our modern coat and waistcoat. 

Breakfast was now a light meal of bread and 
butter and ale. Dinner was eaten about one 
Food o’clock, and was a substantial meal with 
a wide variety of dishes. Supper was 
generally only a light meal. Coffee and chocolate 
were becoming very popular beverages, though tea 

and drink was somew ^ at rare as a drink. 

Very much beer and wines of all kinds 

were drunk by all classes of the community ; and 
late in the seventeenth century the distillation of 
gin became an important London trade, and gin 
drinking spread rapidly among the lower classes 
with terrible effects. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


Financial Developments. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

The great developments in industry and commerce 
which we have been describing were rendered 
Growing possible only by equally important 
importance changes in finance. War could not be 
of money. carr i ec [ on without money ; the posses- 
sion of the great centres of trade and the command 
of the seas, with the constant revenues resulting 
from them, went a long way towards securing 
victory for the parliamentary party in the Civil 
war. Manufactures and commerce, and, to a 
great extent, agriculture, began in the sixteenth 
century to depend upon capital for their con- 
tinuance and extension. The new methods of 
trade distribution by companies depended upon 
the presence of capital to be invested in them. 
Money and credit began to enter into all the affairs 
of life in a way which was quite unknown to the 
English people of the Middle Ages. 

In those days credit in the modern sense of the 
term can scarcely be said to have existed. A very 
moderate amount of capital was sufficient to allow 
most of the craftsmen to carry on their businesses 
successfully under gild supervision. It was difficult 
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for the more prosperous merchants to find means 
of investment for the money they were accumu- 
lating. To lend out money at interest 
opportunities was looked upon as unchristian, and 
of therefore sinful. Help to the un- 
inV mtbe nt fortunate who were failing in their 

Middle businesses was often rendered by the 

Ages * gild, or by friends in more prosperous 
circumstances who were willing to help with their 
surplus wealth. The usual custom among friends 
and neighbours was to expect only the return of 
the sum lent. To desire interest, or usury as it 
was then termed, was to take advantage of a 
friend’s necessity ; the money lent was surplus 
stock, the risk incurred by the lender was very 
small, and the possessor lost nothing by its tem- 
porary transference to his friend, for he himself 
had no means of investing it to any advantage. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, also, sums 
of money were sometimes left by will to aid young 
tradesmen and others who wished to commence 
business for themselves. The bequest was often 
under the control of a gild or company which was 
responsible for its administration ; the borrower 
was expected to find security for the sum lent, and 
was also sometimes expected to pay a small amount 
of interest for its use. 

But although lending at interest had been 
declared sinful, it was a common practice during 
the Middle Ages. The Jews were especially en- 
gaged in the business of money lending ; kings 
and nobles were frequent borrowers. The fact that 
these lenders were aliens and therefore outside the 
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law, the difficulties they met with in the pursuit of 
their business, and the losses involved, all made 
T x the rate of interest a high one. In 

Lending at . . ° Xli 

interest H99 tae rate 1S given as IO per cent., 

considered a figure at which it remained until the 
sm u ‘ time of Henry VIII., though there were 
very many transactions in which the rate of 
interest was considerably higher. Elizabeth, at her 
accession, had to face a debt of £200,000 owing 
chiefly to Antwerp Jews, and paying interest at 
14 per cent. The fact is that the royal estates 
soon ceased to provide an income sufficient for the 
royal needs ; and taxation, based upon the cal- 
culations of earlier times, was quite inadequate to 
meet the necessities of the State. Hence for a 
B t long time it had been customary for the 
much sovereign to borrow money as soon as 
borrowing the revenue of the year had been 

fixed. Advances were obtained by him, 
on the security of this revenue, from Jews, Lom- 
bards, or other lenders, and from public bodies such 
as the monasteries or the companies of foreign 
merchants. The merchants of the Steelyard were 
able to help in this way on several occasions, not, 
of course, without advantage to themselves. The 
money thus borrowed was repaid as the taxes were 
received at the Exchequer, or in the case of the 
companies by remission of duties on merchandise. 

Borrowing for ordinary business purposes also 
tended to become more common in Tudor times, 
and helped in the extension of trade, though it 
was also accompanied by an increase in the number 
of failures, and by a growing indisposition on the 
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part of lenders to act in the old charitable 
fashion , especially as there were now better and 
_ more frequent opportunities for the in- 

Lending y 

at interest vestment of capital. Hence m 1545 
legalised, an A ct of Parliament legalised the tak- 
I545 ‘ ing of interest, and fixed the rate 
at 10 per cent. This Act was repealed in 1552, 
but was re-enacted in 1571. As time went on, 
too, it was possible to borrow more money at 
home, instead of going to Flemish or Italian 
sources. When Elizabeth ascended the throne, 
as we have seen, the State was paying 14 per cent, 
on money borrowed in Antwerp. The queen used 
Sir Thomas Gresham as her financial agent, and, by 
repaying her loans in a reasonable time, made her 
credit good and was able to borrow at 10 per 
cent, and get the money chiefly from the London 
merchants and their companies. At the death of 
James I. the usual rate of interest was 8 per cent. ; 
during the Commonwealth period it fell to 6 per 
cent. Charles II. borrowed from the goldsmiths 
at 10 per cent. 

Nor was the question of borrowing money the 
only difficulty. There were troubles connected 
Coinage with the coinage throughout this period, 
troubles: j n the sixteenth century it suffered 
very serious debasement at the hands of Henry 
VIII., and of the ministers of Edward VI. This 
naturally resulted in serious injury being done to 
English trade. Prices went up when the testoon, 
a coin which was nominally worth sixpence, only 
contained silver in some cases to the value of 
fourpence halfpenny, in others to the value of 

VOL. II.— 10 
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twopence farthing. Foreign merchants who were 
still responsible at this time for a considerable 
portion of England’s continental trade were un- 
willing to take English money ; there was a danger 
in lest people should go back to bartering in 
Elizabeth’s their ordinary transactions. It is very 
reign ; muc h to the credit of Elizabeth and her 
council that they faced this danger quickly and 
boldly. In 1562 the debased coinage was written 
down to its real, as distinct from its nominal, 
value, and was then called in, and remade into 
standard coin. Of course its holders suffered loss 
in the transaction, but the gain to all classes was 
very considerable, for the restoration of the 
coinage helped in the great expansion of trade 
which is a feature of her reign. 

The ministers of William III. had to face a 
corresponding difficulty, though the cause this time 
in the was not debasement, for the Stuarts 
reign of did not interfere with the weight or 
William ill. -fi neness 0 f their coins. But until 1663 
the currency consisted of coins which were roughly 
shaped and had the impression hammered upon 
them, instead of being produced, as the}^ now 
are, in a press and with a milled edge. The coins 
were therefore irregular in shape, and there was 
a great temptation to clip their edges and thus 
reduce their value. The result was that many of 
the coins in use became much worn and of con- 
siderably less than their nominal value ; while the 
poor appearance of the coins made it possible to 
counterfeit them with ease. Also, when new 
coins were placed upon the market, they were 
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generally hoarded or even melted down for the 
sake of the gold or silver they contained, and only 
the old and worn ones remained in use. The 
only wav to prevent this continual loss of new 
coins was to remove the old ones from the market. 
This was done in 1696 under the supervision of 
Sir Isaac Newton, the currency was once more 
restored to standard value, and better coins were 
made, for the press had been introduced for mak- 
ing the coins in 1663. But whereas Elizabeth had 
been able to call down the old coinage to its real 
value and even to make a profit on her recoinage, 
the ministers of William III. had to spend 
£2,400,000 on theirs — money which had to be 
found by the nation in the form of a house and 
window tax. The work was immediately justified 
by its results on trade. Before the restoration of 
the coinage, merchants had often been compelled 
to make extra payments of 20 or 30 per cent, 
when they sent money abroad because of the 
lightness of their coins. Money was an all-import- 
ant medium of exchange, and it was in the interests 
of all parties that it should be a medium which 
carried conviction with it, if trade was to prosper. 

Since money was so important, and since it could 
now be lent at interest to serve as capital for 
Early industrial and commercial operations, 
banks: people began to save money and thus 

to create additional capital for investment, and 
banks came into existence to make this lending 
and borrowing easier. There had been banks 
on the Continent for some centuries, though 
they had originated in different cities from very 
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different causes. Among the earliest banks were 
those of the Italian cities. Some of these owed 
m their origin to the fact that the State 
Italy had become involved in debt through 
war, and had granted to its creditors, to whom it 
was unable to repay the principal they had lent, 
certain privileges as a company or corporation 
instead, with the right of transferring their debts 
to others if necessary, somewhat after the fashion 
of our buying and selling of stocks and shares ; 
others were practically companies of merchants who 
were willing to lend money to kings and govern- 
and ments. On the other hand, the bank 
Holland. 0 f Amsterdam was founded in 1609 
to help trade by acting as a sort of exchange, in 
which the great variety of coin current in such a 
town, much of it so worn and clipped as to be 
considerably below its nominal value, should be 
taken from circulation and replaced by standard 
coin. 

In England the banks were a development of 
the work of the goldsmiths. One of the diffi- 
The first cu ^i es connection with money 

English as a medium of exchange in the 
bankers. Middle Ages had been the great 
trouble experienced in getting it changed. 
Money in those days was scarcer than now and 
did not circulate easily, and the exchangers took 
advantage of this to make very heavy charges for 
changing it. Edward III. tried to stop this by 
appointing a Royal Exchanger and bringing the 
work of exchanging under State control ; and 
this system continued till the reign of Henry VI I L 
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After this the business fell into the hands of the 
goldsmiths , except for a time during the reign of 
Charles I., when the office of Exchanger was 
renewed. The goldsmiths soon began to add 
money-lending to their work as mone}" exchangers. 
They were prepared to take valuables in pawn 
for money or bullion lent. Before 1640 it had 
been the custom of the merchants to send their 
surplus mone3 T to the Mint, which was then in the 
Tower of London, as the best place of security, 
and they were able to withdraw it from thence 
as they required it. But in that year Charles I. 
took possession of the money deposited in the 
Mint to the tune of about £200,000, and after that 
experience the merchants preferred to keep their 
surpluses at home. But at the outbreak of the 
Civil war many merchants were robbed by their 
apprentices and consequent^ transferred their 
money and valuables to the goldsmiths, whose 
houses were strongty built and guarded because 
of the treasure in plate, coin, and bullion they were 
holding. Hence the goldsmiths became bankers, 
and, after 1645, they lent out at interest the money 
they held, and began also to borrow money to 
lend out, so that they were now performing three 
of the four usual functions of modern banking : 
they were exchanging money, borrowing money, 
and lending money. The fourth, the issue of 
notes, was soon to follow, for they gave receipts 
for the money lodged with them, and these re- 
ceipts — 11 goldsmiths’ notes,” as they were termed 
— often changed hands, and may be looked upon 
as our first English banknotes. The business of 
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the goldsmiths developed rapidly, and the Govern- 
ment was often glad to borrow from them on the 
security of the revenue. 

For the older methods of obtaining revenue 
had long been inadequate, and when, in the seven- 

National teenth century, the cost of an army 

finance. a nd navy, and the expenses of a con- 
tinental war were added to the previous charges, 
it was quite impossible for the revenue to meet 
the demands made upon it. The perfect system of 
national finance would be one in which the annual 
income always balances the annual expenses, but 
with any complex system of government this is, of 
course, impossible ; for occasions will arise when 
extraordinary demands will have to be met if the 
nation is to continue ; as, for example, when it is 
fighting for its existence against an aggressor who 
aims at world sovereignty. In early England the 
king had been expected to “ live of his own ” ; 
but from very early times it had been the custom 
of our kings to borrow money for immediate use 
and repay it from the taxes as they were collected. 
It was generally considered beneath the dignity of 
the sovereign to borrow from a subject, and the 
loans were taken from the Church or from the 
foreigner. At the same time much of the extra- 
ordinary expenditure, such as that caused by 
wars, was met by grants called subsidies , speci- 
ally voted for the emergency. The Tudors 
recognised both the need of money for such special 
cases and also the danger of obtaining it by 
heavy taxation, and the accumulation of treasure 
to meet such occasions was one of the features of 
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their policy ; a method retained even to-day by 
Germany. 

Parliament seems to have been very unwilling 
to recognise either the increased cost of living 
Royal or the increased expenses of the State, 
loans and both Edward IV. and the Tudors 
were at times compelled to resort to forced loans 
and benevolences. The extravagance and weak 
government of the Stuarts speedily placed them 
in great difficulties, and they often had recourse 
to the goldsmiths for money, paying generally 
8 per cent, for the accommodation, and using the 
taxes as security. Cromwell also raised money in 
the same way. In 1672, however, the Govern- 
ment of Charles II. seized the goldsmiths’ loans 
to the amount of £1,328,000, and declared that 
and royal it would only pay interest upon them 
debts. and not return the capital. Even 
this interest was not paid until 1677, and it was 
stopped again in 1683. At the Revolution, 1689, 
the Royal debt amounted to over a million pounds. 

The Government of William III. was very much 
in want of money to carry on its wars. Expendi- 
. ture was exceeding income by nearly 

of a & a million pounds per annum. It was 
National difficult to borrow in the ordinary way, 
Debt. £ or William's credit was not very good, 
seeing that many looked upon him as a usurper. 
At the same time, his position upon the throne 
was much too precarious to allow the Government 
to venture upon any heavy taxation. A million 
pounds was raised in 1692 by loans which took 
the form of life annuities. Ten per cent, was 
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guaranteed upon these until the end of the century, 
and 7 per cent, afterwards. The duty on beer was 
increased to meet this annual charge. This is 
the beginning of our funded debt. But in the 
next year more money was again required, and 
in this extremity, William’s ministers, following 
a precedent already well established in Holland, 
borrowed in the name of the parliament, that is, 
of the nation, and made the borrowed money, not 
a Royal, but a National Debt. In 1694 a loan 
was raised in this way of £1,200,000, without 
the Government giving any security for the return 
of the principal. The lenders were allowed in- 
stead to enrol themselves as the Bank of England, 
and were given the right of receiving deposits 
of money and of issuing bank-notes. They were 
also guaranteed a yearly interest of 8 per cent., 
with an additional £4000 for working expenses, 
so that the annual payment by the Government 
amounted to £100,000. The work of the gold- 
smiths also continued, and the facilities thus 
provided for borrowing and lending made people 
more willing to save money, since they could 
be sure of interest upon it by handing it to the 
bank to use, when they could not have put it to 
direct use for themselves. Insurances against fire 
and death also began to come into use, and the 
field of financial operations was widened con- 
siderably. 

The new method of raising funds for purposes 
of government soon became popular, though at 
first there was opposition from many who thought 
it would tend to make the Crown independent of 
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parliament. But a clause was inserted in the 
charter of the Bank of England which prohibited 
it from lending money to the Crown without the 
consent of parliament, and the main ground of 
opposition was thus removed, though the landed 
interest still objected to it as likely to give in- 
creased power to the commercial classes. The 
fact was that the increase in general prosperity 
had resulted in many people having money to 
lend with few really safe opportunities of investing 
it. What was possible in this connection, while 
the chances of investment were limited, is seen 
from the ease with which a number of wild pro- 
jects, culminating in the terrible South Sea Bubble, 
were floated at most extravagant prices in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. People with 
money to invest were quite willing to lend to the 
Government without any prospect of the return 
of the principal if only their interest were well 
assured ; and the presence of the debt really 
strengthened the new Government considerably, 
for their creditors were opposed to the return 
of the Stuarts, since it might cause the loss of 
money on their part if the restored monarchy 
should repudiate the debts incurred under William’s 
regime. The indebtedness of the nation grew 
Growth ra pidly- A loan of £2,000,000 from 
of the the new East India Company was 
National added in 1698, to bear interest at 6 per 
cent. ; in 1706 the Government recog- 
nised the claim of the goldsmiths to the debt 
incurred by Charles II., but placed half the amount 
as an addition to the debt with interest at 6 per 
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cent. At the peace of Ryswick, 1697, the debt 
was £21,500,000. By the end of William's reign, 
this had been reduced to £16,400,000, and one- 
third of the yearly revenue was devoted to the 
payment of interest upon it. By 1713 the debt 
had risen to nearly £54,000,000. 

This method of borrowing made it possible for 
the country to embark upon that career of con- 
quest which has given us our Empire 
v antag e s t hr 0U gli 0 U t the world. At the same 
national time, it made public borrowing a very 
bon owing. muc | 1 eas j er matter, and it is doubtful 
how far one generation is justified in burdening 
posterity with its own debts. Where it is obvious 
that posterity is the gainer, it would seem just 
that the} 7 should bear a part of the cost, though 
even then there arises the question of how many 
generations really benefit, and therefore within 
what time the debt should be cleared. It is doubt- 
ful whether we are benefiting to-day from some 
of the charges which were placed upon the debt 
in the eighteenth century ; it is certain that the 
Dangers of interest paid on particular portions of 
national the debt has far exceeded the original 
borrowing. amoun t 0 f indebtedness. There is also 
the danger that ministers with a craving for 
popularity may embark upon rash enterprises, 
which would be impossible if the nation had to 
meet the bill at once. Permanent annual pay- 
ments of interest may also interfere with essential 
national developments by causing a lack of the 
necessary funds ; as they are also sure to interfere 
with the raising of money by extra taxation when 
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special needs arise. On the other hand, it is an 
advantage for the people to have a safe means of 
investment guaranteed by the State, and allowing 
of the ready recovery of principal by a sale of 
the stock when necessary ; and this also tends to 
prevent rash changes or revolution by making a 
large number of the people sharers, as it were, 
in government. But it w T ould certainly seem 
advisable that in all cases provision should be 
made for the repayment of the principal within a 
definite number of years, so that the debt shall be 
met by those who really benefit from its causes, and 
in order to prevent large accumulations of debt, the 
interest on which interferes with national develop- 
ments and with the raising of special sums of 
money in cases of sudden emergency. 



CHAPTER XXVI I. 

The Beginnings of Empire. 

At the close of the fifteenth century England was 
the possessor of less territory upon the continent 
Th of Europe than she had had at any 

limits of time since the days of Henry II. Of 
Tudor the old possessions, for some of which 
g * she had waged war freel} T though often 
with but little show of justice, there remained 
only Calais, the last fragment of Edward the 
Third’s conquests, and the Channel Islands, the 
sole surviving portion of the old Norman duchy. 
The rest had been lost by the incapacit3 r °f the 
ministers of Henry VI., and less than a century 
later Mary’s association with Philip of Spain 
ended in the loss of Calais and left England without 
a foothold on the Continent. 

Nor were affairs within these islands in very 
much better case. Scotland was a separate 
Dangers kingdom whose association with France 
from made her a neighbour to be watched 
Scotland anc } feared. No English sovereign 
could afford to neglect the ever-present danger 
which threatened from the north. Henry VII. 
by a marriage alliance and Henry VIII. by a 
splendid victory on Flodden Field might do 
something to remove the danger in their time, 
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but affairs in Scotland caused Elizabeth many 
anxious moments, and it was some relief to England 
when James I. united the crowns, though not the 
parliaments, of the two countries. 

The troubles of the Wars of the Roses had re- 
acted in Ireland, which had always favoured the 
and Yorkist cause, and the Tudor sovereigns 

Ireland, were faced by an Irish problem of very 
real difficulty. The men of the Pale, an area 
comprising the counties of Dublin, Kildare, Louth, 
and Meath, alone recognised English authority. 
The old Anglo-Norman families, such as the Fitz- 
geralds of Kildare and of Desmond, and the 
Butlers of Ormonde, and even the men of the Pale 
itself, had a tendency in these days to become 
“ more Irish than the Irish themselves.” These 
latter, the “ wild Irish n as they were generally 
termed, were but half-civilised nomads, clothed in 
rough kilt and mantle of frieze of native manu- 
facture, who lived upon the produce of their herds 
and their hunting, and acknowledged no authority 
outside the tribal laws and customs as these were 
interpreted and administered by the chiefs of their 
respective clans. Pretenders to the throne of 
Henry VII. found Ireland a useful base of opera- 
tions, just as a century later Philip of Spain 
attempted to use it as a means of injuring Eliza- 
beth, and caused Walsingham to wish that it 
might be sunk to the bottom of the sea. Its 
reconquest was an urgent necessity for political 
reasons ; and there was much in the fertility of 
the soil and its other natural resources to make it 
worth using for exploitation and settlement. 
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It was England’s good fortune to enter upon the 
quest of empire at a later date than her formid- 
able rivals, Spain, Portugal, France, and 
fatfstart Holland. Before she had made much 

as an progress abroad, she had gone some 

bunder 6 wa Y towards clearing up her own 

domestic difficulties. The difficult 

problems of religion and the true interpretation of 
the English Constitution had been in part settled ; 
the solutions arrived at might have been very 
different ones had the Stuart kings possessed the 
wealth that the Indies and America had poured 
into the lap of Philip of Spain. Nor was it a matter 
of regret that the lands capable of exploitation by 
slave labour for their mineral wealth had been 
appropriated by other countries before England 
entered seriously into the field. She w r as left 
instead with more temperate lands at a time 
when the prosperity of Elizabeth’s reign had 
caused a sufficient increase in population to make 
colonisation successful and some defence of the 
colonists reasonably possible. 

However, England’s first attempts at colonisa- 
tion, or, to use the term in general use at this time, 
Her early at plantation, were not made in the 
attempts at New World ; the condition of Ireland 
colonisation, drew attention to possibilities nearer 
home. A succession of capable Deputies, by dint of 
persuasion, cajolement, bribery, or force of arms, 
carried on the work of conquest and settlement ; 
and the defeat of Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, and 
consequent subjugation of Ulster, completed the 
conquest of the island at the end of Elizabeth’s 
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reign. In the process of settlement two methods 
were possible to the victors : the one, a drastic 
military overlordship ensuring a peace which 
would enable the natives to settle down and 
advance towards civilisation in terms of their 
own laws and customs ; the other, the imposition 
upon them of English laws, manners and customs, 
and their displacement from their lands in favour 
of English settlers. 

The latter method was the one generally adopted. 
Munster was planted in this way in 1586, Ulster 

The Irish 1X1 1611 ; and Cromwell, reconquering 
plantations the country with terrible severity after 
the rebellion of 1641, planted his soldiers upon the 
confiscated lands as a simple means of paying 
them their arrears of wages, and effectively garrison- 
ing a conquered country. We may take the Eliza- 
bethan settlement of Munster as a typical illustra- 
tion of this plantation policy. Here the territories 
taken from the Fitzgeralds of Desmond, who had 
rebelled against the queen’s authority, were par- 
celled out into seigniories of varying size, 12,000, 
8000, 6000, or 4000 acres, and allotted to under- 
takers, who undertook to plant them with English 
settlers. The settlers were to be carefully graded 
so that each settlement should form a replica of 
English country life, with its large farmers, free- 
holders, copyholders, yeomen, and so on. Heads 
of families were all to be of English birth, arrange- 
ments were to be made so that settlers in one 
locality should have been neighbours at home, and 
grants of lands to the Irish were strictly forbidden. 
Raleigh and Spenser were among those who 
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undertook the plantation of Munster ; many of 
the undertakers in a similar plantation of Ulster 
in the reign of James I. were Scottish Presbyterians, 
ancestors of the Ulster Protestants of to-day. We 
must not suppose, however, that the Irish allowed 
themselves to be thus dispossessed, or that the 
English undertakers always fulfilled their obliga- 
tions. There was a natural tendency for the 
Irish to drift back to their former homes and 
accept land from the undertakers at rack-rents, 
while the English settlers often joined with them 
and became Irish in a couple of generations. 

Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, who went to 
Ireland as Deputy in 1633, in pursuance of his policy 
Restrictions “ thorough,” did much to develop 
on Irish the natural resources of the country and 
trade and. its grazing and fishing industries. He 
introduced the manufacture of linen 
goods ; but even he would do nothing to encourage 
its woollen industry, as being opposed to English 
interests. At the Restoration, Ireland was almost 
a wilderness ; the year 1689 saw the Irish once 
more upon the losing side, and the victors, by 
a series of laws known as the Penal Code, ensured 
the ascendency of the Protestants in the country. 
They also took steps to ensure their supremacy in 
matters of commerce; a Navigation Act in 1663 
forbade Irish-built ships from trading with the 
colonies, measures were taken in 1666, in the 
interests of the English graziers, to prevent the 
export of cattle, sheep, and pigs, and four years 
later all direct trade with the colonies was pro- 
hibited. When the consequent abundance of 
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wool and cheapness of living attracted English 
capitalists, who took workmen to the country and 
commenced a cloth manufacture, the export of wool 
and woollens was prohibited except to England, 
and this was only permitted under duties intended 
to prevent the woollen manufacture of the “ dis- 
tressful country ” from competing with the clothiers 
of the West of England. 

But though the sixteenth century saw the com- 
pletion of the conquest of Ireland there was but 
little progress in plantation elsewhere. 

expansion A11 Tudor attem P ts had failed except 
m the that in Newfoundland the English were 
Se centur nth faring a fishing industry with the 
French. With the seventeenth century, 
however, came almost immediately expansion in 
various parts of the world. Men were prepared 
to go to live beyond the seas in places where they 
could build up new homes and new estates, and 
were willing to become natives of these new lands 
rather than traders or mining prospectors who 
looked forward to an early return home. Many 
grades of Englishmen crossed the ocean, and various 
kinds of plantations resulted. The old trading 
stations or factories still remained with their 
English factors and officials as trade representa- 
tives, for the idea of an orderly trade by means of 
merchant companies still persisted, though in 
many places it was attacked fiercely by inter- 
lopers, men who were unable to obtain a place 
within the company and tried to trade without it, 
sometimes to the detriment of the company’s 
trade. We must not underrate the difficulties 
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that confronted these early settlers. The distance 
from home was very great and communication 
with the mother country was extremely irregular. 
The colonists were ignorant of the ordinary 

Colonial climatic conditions of the country in 
settlements, which they were settling, and had had 
no experience in dealing with a native popula- 
tion with whose manners and customs they were 
quite unfamiliar. 

Some colonies developed as places for the pro- 
duction of articles of export, such as tobacco in 
Transported Virginia, sugar in the West Indies, and so 
labourers. on . The lands were generally parcelled 
out into large estates undertaken by the sons of 
gentlemen seeking a fortune away from home. They 
were farmed by labourers who were unemployed 
at home and went out as indentured labourers. 
After a fixed period of service these labourers 
became free men and could take up land on their 
own account, or obtain positions as overseers. 
They were often badly treated during their period 
as servitors, but there were others who fared worse, 
for criminals and prisoners of war were transported 
in large numbers to serve as bondmen. All who 
survived the sack of Drogheda were sent to 
Barbadoes, and the Royalist prisoners at Worcester 
were similarly deported. Indeed, so important a 
source of labour did this become that, when the 
war ceased, kidnapping was resorted to in order 
to keep up the supply. The slave trade with 
Africa also developed because of the great demand 
in the plantations of the West Indies and America 
for slave labour. Other colonies, however, like the 
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plantations in Ireland, were occupied by settlers 
who looked rather to farming for subsistence than 
for export. Many of these went abroad to seek 
that freedom to follow their own religious and 
political convictions which they had failed to find 
in England. 

It was especially where development took the 
form of settlement that good results could be 
looked for. Spain had exploited her 
mfthods^of c °l° n i es f° r her own immediate 
colonial material benefit. France was ruling 

lnd e ™SSol. hers ri S idl y from Paris, and taking 
great pains to prevent religious dissi- 
dents from entering them. The Dutch were look- 
ing upon theirs mainly as trading stations. Eng- 
land alone left hers to develop along their own lines 
by self-help and self-government, and interfered 
only in the interests of trade at home, though this 
interference was sometimes drastic and led to 
grievances and quarrels. In return her colonies 
gave England goods which she had previously 
been forced to seek elsewhere, encouraged her 
shipping, and formed a market for her now de- 
veloping industries. The general feeling at home 
was that the colonists had received benefits in the 
shape of lands and territories, and might therefore 
reasonably be expected so to develop and direct 
their trade as to serve the interests of the mother 
country. 

During the seventeenth century the attempts in 
the New World were more successful than when 
Elizabeth was queen. In 1606 two companies 
undertook to plant the coast-line from Nova Scotia 
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to Florida — a Plymouth Company in the north and 
a London Company in the south. In 1607 the 
Tlie London Company made settlements 
American along Chesapeake Bay and founded 
Colonies. j ame stown, and in the next year 
John Smith, the head of the colony, explored the 
interior and discovered the Potomac and Sus- 
quehanna rivers. At first there were too many 
gentlemen and too few labourers amongst the 
colonists, and much privation was endured ; but 
when this mistake was rectified progress was 
rapid, and by 1625 there were over 5000 persons 
in the colony. 

The Plymouth Company made an attempt at 
plantation farther north on the Kennebec river, 
The k ut success in this region was not 
Pilgrim achieved until 1620, when a -company 
Fathers. 0 f exiled Puritans who had been living 
in Holland decided to migrate to the New World 
and found a religious society there. These Pilgrim 
Fathers landed in Plymouth Bay, Massachusetts, 
and after years of poverty and struggle and con- 
stant warfare with the Indians, a charter’ was 
obtained in 1629 establishing the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. The religious and political 
trouble under Charles I. led to a great increase in 
settlers in these parts. In ten years about 20,000 
men went to New England, as the area north of 
the Hudson river was now called. They included 
clergy and professional men, and especially many 
farmers from the eastern counties. In 1643 the 
colonists combined for their common defence as 
the United Colonies of New England, the first 
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states in this union being Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth, Connecticut, and Newhaven. 

Colonies were now developing rapidly along the 
coast-line between the Appalachian mountains and 
the sea. Rhode Island had been established in 
1636 by Roger Williams, who had been forced 
to leave New England ; in 1634 Lord Baltimore, 
a Roman Catholic, commenced the plantation of 
Maryland as a state where religious toleration 
should be a cardinal principle ; Virginia had be- 
come a crown colony in 1 624 . Meanwhile the Dutch 
had formed the settlement of New Amsterdam 
at the mouth of the Hudson river, but this was 
taken from them during the Dutch War in 1664 
and renamed New York. Carolina was granted 
to Lords Albemarle, Ashley, Clarendon, and others 
in 1663, and in 1682 Quaker settlements were 
founded under the leadership of William Penn in 
West Jersey and Pennsylvania. Farther north 
Tlie the Hudson Bay Company received a 
Hudson Bay charter in 1670. It was a joint-stock 
Company. cojnpgj^ whose factors traded mainly 
with the Indians for furs and managed to hold 
their own against both French traders and English 
interlopers . 

All the European colonising states were anxious 
to obtain a footing in the West Indies, and these 
Colonies were • very soon in a flourishing con- 
in the dition. Barbadoes was occupied by the 
West Indies. j n X605, and by 1646 had a free 

population of 20,000, with a government by popular 
assembly. Other important islands were also 
occupied — St. Kitts in i625,Nevis in 1628, Jamaica 
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by capture from Spain in 1655, the Bahamas in 
1671, and several others. The Bermudas were 
granted to the Virginia Company in 1612, and 
transferred first to a Bermudan Company and 
finally, in 1684, to the Crown. 

In order to supervise the important and in- 
creasing colonial trade, Charles II. created in 
1660 two separate Councils for Trade and for 
Foreign Plantations. These were united in 1672, 
but; were abolished in 1675, and their place taken 
by a committee of the Privy Council. A per- 
manent Board of Trade was again established in 
1695. 

In Africa developments were generally on the 
lines of exclusive joint-stock companies, but the 
, . attempts met with but little lasting 

African 

colonies or success until 1672, when the Royal 
trading African Company was founded, with a 
stations. m0nO p O iy 0 f the trade from the Cape 

to Tangier, which had come to England as part 
of the dowry of the Portuguese bride of Charles II. 
This company, which succeeded three short-lived 
Guinea companies, brought home gold, ivory, and 
dyeing materials, and shared in the slave trade 
with America. But here the interlopers were more 
successful than elsewhere. Freed from the cost of 
maintaining factories, and finding a ready market 
for their slaves, they succeeded in breaking down 
the company’s monopoly, and in 1698 an Act of 
Parliament declared trade open to all who paid to 
the company a duty of 10 per cent, for the main- 
tenance of factories and forts. 

The most important of all the companies was the 
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East India Company, of which we have already 
spoken. It established factories at Surat, 1609, 
India Madras, 1639, Hughli, 1650, and for 
ten years from 1613 also had factories 
in Japan. Bombay, another portion of the dowry 
of Catherine of Braganza, was leased to the 
company in 1668, and in 1686 Job Charnock, 
the Governor in Bengal, moved the Hughli 
settlement twenty-seven miles down the river 
to the site of the modern Calcutta. At the 
outset the company’s policy was one of commercial 
settlement only, and its traders were hampered by 
Portuguese and Dutch rivalry and by troubles 
with the natives. The company had obtained 
from Charles II. the right of making peace or war 
on its own responsibility, and a policy of conquest 
and acquisition was commenced, especially after 
1683, when the control of the company was mainly 
in the hands of Sir Josiah Child. Towards the 
close of the century there was serious trouble with 
interlopers, who challenged the company’s monopoly 
and obtained an Act of Parliament in 1698 per- 
mitting them to trade as a new company, wherever 
the original company had not alreadj^ obtained 
privileges. For some years there was keen rivalry 
between the companies. This was ended, however, 
in 1708 by their combination as the United 
Company, and after that there came a period of 
quiet prosperity. 

While enterprising Englishmen were thus laying 
the foundations of Empire abroad, trouble had 
arisen at home through the natural desire of the 
Scots to share in the new commercial enterprises. 
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Matters between England and Scotland were also 
complicated by the possibility of the Scots choosing 
Trouble a Stuart as Ling at the death of 
with Anne. In 1685 the Scottish parlia- 
Scotland. ment sanctioned an enterprise put 
forward by William Paterson for the establish- 
ment of a Scottish colony on the isthmus of 
Darien or Panama. English traders opposed the 
enterprise as likely to injure England's trade. 
The Scots were very indignant at this, and raised 
the necessary money at home without help from 
English merchants. Three expeditions were fitted 
out, but all proved failures, for the climate made 
colonisation impossible. 

Strained relations between the countries followed, 
and there were threats of separation on the part 
The Scotland. Closer union between 

Act of the countries was necessary ; England 
Union, 1707. i ns i ste d U pon a legislative rather than 
a federal union, and finally an Act of Union was 
passed in 1707 uniting the two countries under the 
name of Great Britain. There was to be one 
parliament for this United Kingdom ; complete 
freedom of trade was established between the 
countries at home and abroad ; and a considerable 
sum of money was paid to Scotland for accepting 
obligations in respect of our National Debt and as 
recompense for losses inflicted by English trading 
companies. Some of this money went to wind up 
the unfortunate Darien Company, and some was 
used for the furtherance of Scottish manufactures 
and industries. Neither country has had cause to 
regret the union then effected. 
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Thus at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
England was closely united to Scotland, and had 
settled Ireland, though in no satisfactory fashion 
to the Irish, while by the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, 
she became the possessor of territory in all parts 
of the world. Her possessions included Gibraltar 
and Minorca ; a large number of settlements 
in India ; the island of St. Helena ; factories at 
Gambia, Gold Coast, and Lagos ; many of the West 
India islands ; the Atlantic seaboard from Florida 
to the mouth of the St. Lawrence; and the terri- 
tories of the Hudson Bay Company — no incon- 
siderable achievement in the first century of colonial 
expansion. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A Standing Army and a Powerful Navy. 

The cares of Empire which England was now 
assuming, and the new industrial and commercial 
The need developments with their dependence 
of an upon an oversea trade, led to important 
army and alterations in the methods adopted to 
navy ' preserve the homeland from invasion 
and to protect the colonies and the trade abroad. 
Moreover, with the accession of William III., 
whose interests were mainly continental and 
antagonistic to France, England was drawn into 
the whirlpool of continental quarrels and was 
compelled to share in European troubles. In 
order to.be able to intervene effectively, and even 
in order to preserve England from invasion, it 
became necessary to overhaul the naval and 
military system of the country and devise fresh 
methods of meeting with the changed situation. 

England had never possessed a standing army 
until the Long Parliament called one into existence 
The Saxon in 1645. The early English, like all 
militia. Teutonic races, had expected every 
man between the ages of sixteen and sixty to 
serve for a period of two months in the year in the 
fyrd or national militia. This force was carefully 

oRR 
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organised and effectively used against the Danes 
by Alfred the Great, but in times of peace there 
was a tendency for it to become slack and in- 
effective. The Danish kings kept around them 
a special bodyguard of soldiers known as the 
Huscarls. These were in effect a small standing 
army, and a personal guard of this kind was also 
used by Harold Godwinsson. 

The Norman kings followed the feudal custom 
of knight-service in return for land, and could 
The probably obtain the services of nearly 
Norman 7000 knights in this way. But they 
forces 1 f oim d it useful also to employ mercenary 
troops, or paid soldiers, in their foreign 
wars ; and there were times, as in the wars of 
Stephen’s reign, when feudal forces proved danger- 
ous to the royal supremacy. It was to guard 
against this danger that the kings retained and 
employed the old English fyrd. Henry II. especi- 
ally did much to strengthen the fyrd by the Assize 
of Arms, 1181, which compelled all freemen to 
possess arms according to their station in life. He 
also instituted scutage, or the acceptance of a 
money payment in place of knight-service, and 
used the money so obtained to hire mercenaries 
for service in his wars. All through Plantagenet 
The use of times the English people protested 
mercenaries, against the use of mercenary troops in 
England ; one of the clauses of Magna Carta 
insists on their banishment from the realm. 
Sometimes only a portion of the fyrd was em- 
ployed, and this led to the establishment of 
Commissions of Array , by which Royal officers were 
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authorised to impress or levy a certain number of 
men from certain shires for military service. Such 
a system was easily open to abuse, and as the 
original service of the fyrd had been essentially 
local, parliament protested, and Acts, such as the 
Militia Act of 1327, were passed, declaring that 
except in case of invasion the members of the 
fyrd should not leave their respective counties, 
and then only with the consent of parliament 
and at the king’s expense. The continental wars 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries could 
only be carried on by a paid army, and this led to 
the formation of free companies of troops under 
leaders who lent them to the king at fixed rates of 
pay. Before the wars were over the practice of 
keeping retainers in the pay of nobles was well 
established — a practice which led to dire results in 
the Wars of the Roses. 

The Tudors came to the throne as peace sover- 
eigns ; but it was often necessary for them to 
The Tudor raise troops both for home and for 

armies, foreign service, and commissions of 
array were issued by them and also by James I. 
and Charles I . Henry VI I . also established a body- 
guard of soldiers who still remain as the Yeomen 
of the Guard. Henry VIII. did much to improve 
the national artillery. The fyrd was revived by 
Edward VI. and by Mary. These sovereigns also 
made use of mercenaries, and Protector Somerset 
used German soldiers to suppress the rising in 
Norfolk under Ket. Elizabeth finally abandoned 
the use of such troops, even though the militia 
was no longer reliable, and the use of the long-bow — 
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England's favourite weapon — was greatly decayed. 
Elizabeth was generally able to raise the troops 
she required for her expeditions to Spain and the 
Low Countries by means of volunteers, but some- 
times levies were necessary and men were collected 
from the gutter and the gaol. Such methods 
proved extremely unpopular in Stuart times. 
The Petition of Right protested against the billeting 
of troops on private citizens and against martial 
law, and one of the first Acts of the Long Parlia- 
ment was to condemn commissions of array and 
compulsory impressment of soldiers for foreign 
service as illegal. 

The question of the control of the national 
militia was one of the immediate causes of the 

The Civil war between Charles and his par- 
War * liament, for with it went the direc- 
tion of such forces as the country possessed, and 
the possession of the stores and munitions of war 
which were collected in each count}^ for its use. 
But the forces obtainable in this way were not very 
efficient ; the danger from Spain and the needs of 
the Low Countries had led to some revival of 
military training in Elizabeth's day, but it is 
doubtful whether much of this had been kept up 
except in the case of the London train-bands. A 
few Englishmen and more Scots had seen service 
in the Thirty Years' War, and the experience they 
gained there made them useful commanders when 
war broke out. This war established once more 
the importance of cavalry as an effective fighting 
arm. The country gentleman who rode to hounds 
daily proved himself a dashing horse soldier, 
VOL. II. — 12 
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and Prince Rupert and Goring provided him 
with fitting leaders. But Cromwell proved him- 
Rupert se ^ an e q uall Y efficient leader and a 
and more capable organiser and handler of 
Cromwell. £ r00 p S Under his leadership the yeo- 
men farmers of the eastern counties became the 
famous Ironsides of Marston Moor and Naseby, 
and spoiled the hopes of Charles. Yet, even so, 
they were unable to end the war without the aid 
The New b etter infantry, and a New Model 
Model army was organised m 1645 This force 
army, 1645 was a rea j standing army of professional 
soldiers, definitely enlisted for a fixed period of 
national service wherever required, carefully 
drilled by their officers, paid at a definite rate, 
and under the control of a single commander. 
This army continued throughout the Common- 
wealth period, and did good work m Scotland and 
Ireland, and on the Continent m 1658 at the 
Battle of the Dunes. So important, indeed, was 
the force, that the Instrument of Government 
which attempted to formulate a new English 
constitution in 1653, provided for a standing army 
of 30,000 men. 


Unfortunately, when victory had been established 
for the parliament by this New Model army, the 

Dislike so ^ iers were used m unconstitutional 
of a ways, and the idea of a standing 

standing army became abhorrent to the English 

England. P eo P^ e as the symbol of tyranny. 

Hence one of the first demands of the 
Restoration parliament was for its disbandment, 
and 50,000 soldiers were dismissed from the service 
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of the Crown. The prospect of rebellion enabled 
Charles II. to retain one or two regiments, and these 
were made the nucleus of a new standing army. 
It consisted of about 5000 men — not enough, that 
is, to appear dangerous even to the most pro- 
nounced opponent. It included General Monck’s 
Coldstream Guards, some cavalry, and several 
garrisons of troops. The increased prosperity 
of the kingdom enabled the king to add to these 
forces at different times during his reign without 
asking parliament for monetary assistance, and in 
1685 he had at his disposal some 7000 troops, 
including the Foot Guards, the Coldstream Guards, 
and a few regiments of the line, three troops of 
Life Guards, and another body of household 
cavalry known as the Blues, together with some 
regiments of dragoons, who were at that time practi- 
cally mounted infantry. There were also separate 
forces in Scotland and Ireland. Additional troops 
were raised for the Dutch and French wars, but 
though the Restoration parliament had voted that 
the sole command of any force by land or sea and 
of the national militia was in the hands of the Crown, 
successive parliaments looked with grave suspicion 
upon the king’s augmented forces. In 1667 the 
Commons asked for the disbandment of 12,000 
troops raised for the Dutch war ; in 1673, when 
levies were again raised for war with the Dutch, 
parliament protested against maintaining any 
troops except the militia; in 1678, when 20,000 
soldiers were enlisted to fight the French, their 
disbandment was again requested. 

The fact was that the militia was popular with 
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all classes, the standing army with none. The* 
successors of the Cavaliers remembered Pride’s 
Purge and the execution of Charles L, and looked 
upon the army as the instrument of Oliver’s worst 
tyrannies- The Puritans and Roundheads saw in 
it a possible instrument of kingly absolutism. 
The militia, on the other hand, was a local force in 
which the country gentry drilled their own tenants, 
and thus emphasised their social position in the 
county, at the same time as they gained a certain 
amount of gratification from playing at soldiering. 
The militia was therefore remodelled by the parlia- 
ment, and various grades of people were required 
to furnish horse or foot, according to their means. 
The king was the recognised head of this force, 
and the lords-lieutenant of the counties held 
office under him. The general arrangements were 
made upon a county basis, drills were not to 
exceed fourteen days a year, none of the cost in 
peace times was to be borne by the Crown. In 
this way it was possible to raise a more or less 
effective force of 130,000 men for home defence. 

Charles II. was much too shrewd either to trust 
the army too far, or to imperil his position by enlarg- 
ing it too much. James II. tried to get a strong- 
standing army as an instrument for enforcing his 
absolute rule, and lost the confidence of the nation 
in so doing, without gaining the support of the 
army he had raised. The Bill of Rights declared 
that to keep a standing army in time of peace 
was illegal, unless it were kept with the consent 
of parliament. But the accession of William III. 
and the association of England in his continental 
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wars made a standing army an absolute necessity ; 
for it was obviously impossible to expect the 
The English county militia to resist the 

county trained soldiers of France. The best 
militia, that could be hoped for was that the 
need for such a force would speedily pass away. 
A mutiny of a Scottish regiment at Ipswich 
on behalf of James II. brought home to the 
parliament the necessity of disciplining the army 
and placing it under special military law. But 
neither party could be brought to acquiesce in 
the formation of a permanent force, and the diffi- 
culty was met by passing a Mutiny Act, which 
began by declaring that standing armies and courts- 
martial were unknown to the law of England, 
and then made arrangements for the maintenance 
of a certain number of troops and 
^forces' 1 f° r militar Y discipline under military 
on the law. As an additional precaution, the 
1689-17^’ Act was onl y to k e in force for six 
months, and all money for the army 
was voted for one year only. But the Act had 
to be renewed from year to year, for from 1689 
to 1697 under William III. and his generals, and 
again at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
under Marlborough, the British Army was fighting 
upon the Continent. In 1690 parliament voted 
70,000 men for service in Flanders, and they 
shared in the defeats of William at Steinkirk and 
Landen. But in these campaigns they served 
that apprenticeship in military matters which 
made them the finest fighting force in Europe, 
and made possible the victories of Blenheim, 
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Ramillies, Malplaquet, and Oudenarde ; victories 
which did something to lessen the mistrust in a 
standing army which still remained among the 
English people. 

Fortunately for England, the necessity of a 
powerful navy has long been recognised, and our 
sailors have never come under the 
suspicion once attached to the office 

navy to 0 f soldier. Yet there have been times 

England. w j ieil trouble has arisen in connection 
with the fleet, and the attempt of Charles I. to force 
the payment of ship money upon the inland 
counties was one of the grievances which helped 
to bring about the Civil war. All readers 
will know that during the Napoleonic war im- 
pressment was freely employed to provide sailors 
for the ships ; all may not be aware that this 
method of manning the fleet is still a legal possi- 
bility. We are not likely to forget at the present 
time what the navy means to us in England, but 
we have been apt to forget in times of peace that 
the navy has stood between us and foreign invasion 
for seven hundred years. In the words of the 
Articles of War, the regulations which provide 
for the discipline and general government of our 
army and navy: “It is upon the navy that, 
under the providence of God, the wealth, pros- 
perity, and the peace of these islands and of the 
Empire do mainly depend.” And it is easy to see 
from even a cursory glance at the nation's past 
history, that her times of greatness have always 
coincided with her times of sea power ; with the 
occasions on which she has possessed a powerful 
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navy and has found the best means of defence to 
consist in an attack by the fleet upon the coasts 
and shipping of her enemies . 

Alfred the Great found that he could best resist 
the Danes by preventing their landing, and there- 
Develop- f ore or dered warships to be built which 
ment of were superior in size and equipment 
our navy. to those of his antagonists. The in- 
activity of Harold’s fleet made the conquest of 
England a very much easier matter for William I. 
The Normans quickly recognised the value of a 
fleet, and took steps to have one ready when 
occasion arose by incorporating certain towns on 
the south-east coast — the Cinque Ports — and grant- 
ing to them certain trading and other privileges 
in return for the provision of ships and men for 
a certain number of days yearly. This practice 
continued throughout the Middle Ages, and little 
effort was made to form a navy consisting of ships 
of war. The presence of pirates in the Channel 
made it essential that every ship should go armed, 
and it was easy to use these armed merchantmen 
as warships when occasion arose. Moreover, during 
these years one main use of the navy was the con- 
veyance of soldiers to the Continent to fight in the 
wars with France, and merchant ships did very 
well for this purpose. Nor was there yet any 
great development in naval tactics and naval 
strategy : the fleet sailed in a broad line of ships 
abreast ; ship ran against ship as much as possible 
according to size ; the ships grappled, and the 
fight became practically a land battle fought out 
upon the decks of the ships. As tactics played 
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so small a part the ships were filled with soldiers, 
and knights in armour and men-at-arms and archers 
played the same part on sea as on the land. When- 
ever her king was a strong monarch, England was 
able to claim the title of “ Mistress of the Narrow 
Seas ” ; when her ruler was weak she suffered 
much from pirates w T ho plundered her shipping and 
her seacoast towns. To keep ships in commission 
as a royal navy was as yet unthought of ; even 
when kings like the Edwards built royal ships, 
they were used for mercantile purposes in times 
of peace. It was not until the reign of Henry V. 
that an improvement was made in this direction ; 
he built some ships of war to help in his French 
conquests, and his efforts to make for England an 
efficient fleet have caused him to be looked upon 
by many as the Father of the English Navy. 

But this title belongs rather to Henry VI II., 
who was greatly interested in naval warfare, and 
Henry viii. did much to organise the navy as a 
and the fighting force. An efficient navy was 
navy. one {.fie items of the Tudor policy 
of power, and this branch of that policy was 
especially developed by him. He established 
dockyards for building and repairing ships ; fortified 
Gravesend and Tilbury ; encouraged the designing 
and building of new types of war vessels ; paid 
much attention to naval tactics ; and appointed 
commissioners to attend to the details of naval 
administration. Our modern navy began to come 
into < existence under his fostering care, and it 
quickly proved its value in several encounters 
with the French. All this was useful preparation 
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for the days of Elizabeth, when the sea-dogs of 
Devon and the west were venturing across the 
The Atlantic and were fighting on the Spanish 
sea-dogs main. By this time there had evolved 
of Devon. a W arship well suited for English seas 
and English weather, a ship that compared well 
with the Spanish ships, lay low in the water, 
kept an even keel, could sail near the wind and 
respond quickly to changes of helm, and a ship 
which carried a very heavy armament for its size. 
At the same time came a new form of tactics 
admirably suited for these ships ; the old boarding 
tactics following on a movement of the ships in 
line abreast were now replaced by a movement in 
line ahead, which took full advantage of the sailing 
abilities of the ships and enabled them to use 
the heavy broadside guns with which 
the ships were fitted. It was these 
Spanish changes which made the defeat of the 
AX i5&8^’ Spanish Armada certain, though even 
in this fight only thirty-four of one 
hundred and ninety-seven English ships engaged 
were royal ships. 

Under James I. our navy deteriorated sadly, 
while the Dutch were improving theirs. Charles I. 

tried to restore it to the state in which 
under the Elizabeth had left it ; but when the 
Common- Civil war broke out, the Protestant 
wealth. f ee }i n g j n the fleet and the hatred of 
Spain, both legacies from the time of Elizabeth, 
caused the seamen to declare for the parliament, 
and the fleet, under the Earl of Warwick, helped 
greatly by its command of the seas in gaining the 
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victory over the king. The necessity of taking 
up a strong position in the face of Europe and a 
determination to preserve the Empire intact caused 
Cromwell to have a navy on a large scale. Between 
1649 and 1651 forty-one new ships of war were 
added, the British navy became the largest in 
the world, and Cromwell was able to interfere 
effectively in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 
The ships were kept always in commission, and 
officers and men found continual employment. 
It still remained the custom to appoint soldiers 
to the command, and Blake, whose chief experi- 
ence of fighting had been his defence of Bridge- 
water, was made Admiral. But Blake amply 
justified his choice as a successor of Drake and the 
Elizabethan seamen, and the navy was known 
and feared throughout Europe. Even the neglect 
and corruption of the reign of Charles II. did not 
prevent it from winning great victories over the 
A . Dutch, though in 1667 the ships were 
in the laid up for want of supplies, and the 

Medway, Dutch were able to enter the Medway, 
7 * burn several ships and escape un- 
injured. During this reign came the first parlia- 
mentary recognition of the navy as a separate 
organisation requiring a separate vote for main- 
tenance, and special articles of war for its discipline. 

At the Revolution of 1688, whatever jealousy 
existed in the minds of the people with respect 
to the standing army, there was none in the matter 
of the navy. Its exploits had been directed at 
foes without and not at fellow-citizens within the 
kingdom. It had behind it the prestige that came 
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from Drake and Grenville, from the undying story 
of the Armada, and from the victories of Blake. 
Besides this the growth of commerce, the exten- 
sions of the carrying trade, and the beginnings of 
colonisation made a navy an imperative necessity. 
The developments of naval tactics also made a 
separation of the services necessary, a fact which 
the French had recognised as early as 1672. 
William’s defeats on land were more than com- 
Victory of P ensate d for by the victory at La 
La Hogue, Hogue in 1692, when the French 'ships 
1(592. we re defeated in the Channel, chased 
into harbour, and burned as they lay in port. After 
that no invasion of England was to be feared during 
the war. At the end of the century Marlborough 
saw the necessity of making the fleet 
of strong in the Mediterranean ; in the 
Gibraltar, year 1704 Gibraltar was captured ; 
I7 ° 4 ’ the policy begun by Cromwell became 
the fixed policy of English statesmen, and a strong 
Mediterranean fleet remained an important portion 
of our naval dispositions until the rearrangement 
effected a few years ago through the growth of a 
large German navy and our friendship with France. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


Schools and Scholars in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. 

With the Renaissance our modern educational 
methods and ideals begin to come into operation. 
Beginnings The Revival of Learning led naturally 
of modern to an increased interest in education, 
education. anc [ man y important writers of western 
Europe paid much attention to this subject. 
Rabelais, Erasmus, Montaigne, Ascham, and others 
pointed out the importance of good methods in 
education, criticised the existing methods and 
curricula in schools and universities, and sug- 
gested important alterations which led to some 
changes being made. These critics of existing 
conditions were very much disgusted with the 
usual course of studies. They found that the 
children in the schools were not being fitted for 
their life as men and citizens. The schools were 
making grammarians , but not gentl emen . Children 
were taking the opinions and knowledge of others 
into their possession without making it in any ‘ 
sense their own. The scholarship they were 
acquiring was mere book-learning without any 
application to, or association with, real life. The 
new Humanistic conception of life said that life 
was something to be developed to its fullest 
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extent, and this involved the moral and physical 
as well as the mental capacity of each individual. 
To do this, however, meant changes in the curricu- 
lum. The classics, and especially- Latin, were 
still to remain the most important subject in 
the curriculum, but it was the intention of the 
reformers that the classics should be studied as 
literature, and not as a medium for grammar and 
construing. Other subjects too crept in : physical 
training ; a study of nature at first hand ; geog- 
raphy and history. The methods to be em- 
ployed were to be as gentle and attractive as the 
older ones had been harsh and repulsive. Instruc- 
tion was to be cheerful and pleasant ; learning 
was to come by doing ; work was to be mixed 
with play ; much was to be learned out-of-doors 
by travel and observation. Greater attention 
was also paid to the education of girls. They 
were given opportunities of studying the same 
subjects as boys, and some of the women of the 
Renaissance, such as Lady Jane Grey and Eliza- 
beth, became good scholars. 

But, although the sixteenth century opened 
with such admirable educational ideals, little real 
change took place. The new education degener- 
ated into a study of the classics which was quite 
as formal as the old scholastic training. There 
was little change in method. The study of 
language was never looked at from the standpoint 
of the boys. To the enthusiasts, who were revel- 
ling in the glories of the new-found literatures of 
Greece and Rome, grammar seemed a necessary, 
if difficult, step to that enjoyment. They felt 
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that the reading was well worth the struggle with 
the grammar. But the boys in school did not 
realise this and felt only the drudgery ; indeed, 
many of them never got be3mnd that stage. Nor 
were they helped by the brutality of the punish- 
ments to which they were subjected. 

Meanwhile, another class of educational critics 
was appearing in England in the middle class 
population of the towns, who were 

education r * s * n & wea ^h with the development 
of the of industry and commerce. They 

Tudor were very much interested in educa- 

middle , . , , , , , , 

classes, tion, and had the great advantage of 

being able to send their children to 
whatever type of school they pleased, for they 
were too rich to be compelled to accept the tra- 
ditional curriculum of the grammar schools, or 
even of such schools as Eton and Winchester. 
Moreover, their commercial pursuits brought them 
into close touch with continental life, and they 
were anxious to introduce into the education of 
their children all that they found best there. 
These persons were as disgusted with the usual 
course of studies at schools and universities as 
ever the Humanists had been. When their 
children left these institutions they were in no 
wise fitted for their work in life or for a place in 
the court or in society. Modern languages, so 
useful in society and in business, were in no school 
curriculum ; arithmetic, mathematics, science, or 
law could be learned in none of the schools ; nor 
could a boy learn there the accomplishments, 
such as fencing, dancing, deportment, and heraldry, 
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which were valued so highly in society. What 
these parents wanted was a training which should 
fit their children for practical life, whereas the 
work of the schools seemed totally divorced from 
life. They asked, therefore, for a curriculum which 
should contain modern languages, including the 
mother tongue, mathematics, geography and his- 
tory, music and painting, and, above all, training 
in good manners, in tact in social life, and in good 
behaviour based on moral principles. 

How far the schools were from such an ideal 
may readily be seen from the curriculum of some 
of the best of them. At Eton in 1530 
Sdiooi^v/ork the school assembled for prayers at 
sixteenth six in the morning and worked until 
r al i d +h n i ne - A quarter of an hour was 
b centuries, allowed for breakfast, and then work 
was resumed until eleven. Then came 
dinner, followed by afternoon work until five 
o’clock. The first form spent the whole of every 
morning at Latin accidence or prosody or prose 
composition ; the sixth and seventh continued 
much upon the same lines. At Winchester in 
the sixteenth century the first bell roused the 
boys from sleep all the year round at five o’clock. 
They had then to dress, make their beds, clear 
up their dormitories, and be ready for morning 
chapel by half-past five. Then they went into 
the cold and cheerless schoolroom, without fire- 
place or other means of heating, and worked till 
nine, when they had a breakfast of bread and 
beer in the dining-hall. Middle school came 
after a two hours’ interval, and lasted an hour. 
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Dinner was at twelve, and school resumed from 
two till five, with a short interval about half- 
past three for “ bevers/’ which consisted of bread 
and beer. At five supper was served in the hall, 
and then the boys occupied their chambers until 
eight. Then came evensong in the chapel, and 
so to bed. At Westminster in the sixteenth 
century the boys rose at five and washed in the 
cloisters. Morning school lasted from six to 
eight, the work done being Latin and Greek 
grammar, authors, and prosody. Then came 
breakfast, followed by Latin exercises and trans- 
lations from nine to eleven, then dinner, then 
school from one to three, and again from four to 
six. At six came supper, to be followed by study 
until eight, and then bed. Saints ' days were 
whole holidays, and one half-day a week was also 
granted to the boys. In all cases a narrow and 
formal study of classical texts and exercises in 
Latin prose and verse formed the chief basis' 
of the curriculum. Whatever children were 
designed for, whatever prospects the position of 
their parents gave them, all went through the 
same course. Horace and Virgil were thumbed 
by the boy who was going to be an apprentice 
as much as by the boy who was intended for the 
university. The schoolmasters were trained in 
the classical tradition, and resolutely opposed 
all efforts at reform. The schools were cold, bare, 
and forbidding ; with their harsh punishments 
they must have seemed more like prisons than 
places of happiness. 

From the time of the Reformation two im- 
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portant types of schools for higher education had 
been in existence : the public boarding-schools, 
Types of like Eton and Winchester, which drew 
schools, pupils from all parts of the country, 
and day schools, like St. Paul’s and Merchant 
Taylors’ in London, which provided an education 
for the sons of well-to-do parents living in the 
larger towns. A few schools such as Shrewsbury 
tended to combine the two types. The Reforma- 
tion necessarily interfered with the work of educa- 
tion by the Church, and some grammar schools lost 
their endowments. It was intended to use some of 
the money obtained from the dissolved monasteries 
for educational purposes, but little was used in this 
way. Much was done, however, by private liber- 
ality to restore existing foundations and to create 
new ones ; more than one hundred and thirty 
free grammar schools were founded or remodelled 
in Elizabeth’s reign alone ; and King Edward VI. 

New and Queen Elizabeth grammar schools 
schools. i n various parts of the country tell the 
same tale, though we must remember that the 
money which founded or remodelled these was in 
most cases the money of private citizens. Such 
schools w r ere for the benefit of the upper and 
middle classes ; there was no system of education 
as yet in which all the poor could- share, and poor 
boys and girls went early to work. Something 
began to be done for the orphans of citizens by 
the foundation of orphanages. Christ’s Hospital, 
founded on the site of the Greyfriars friary in New- 
gate Street, London, developed into an important 
institution for the care of children. Only the 
vol. 11. — 13 
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girls of the upper classes had much or any edu- 
cation. The girls of the lower classes found plenty 
of work in household duties, for a woman's share 
in the affairs of house and home was still very 
considerable. Baking, brewing, the preparation 
of medicines, care of the garden and the poultry 
were hers, together with spinning and weaving as 
by-occupations for the evenings, and much farming 
work was done by women. 

Thus the new schools were intended for those 
children of well-to-do parents of whom we have 
already spoken ; and their persistence 
^ortiie 1 in th - e classical tradition and their op- 
teaching of position to the introduction of modern 
subjects, subjects at a time when these were in 
great demand led to their decline. In 
some schools the pressure was too great to be 
altogether resisted, and, little by little, the new 
subjects gained an entrance. But even then they 
were only allowed entrance as additional subjects of 
inferior type, taught out of the ordinary school hours 
by masters of inferior standing. It was in this way 
that writing and arithmetic, and later, algebra and 
geometry, obtained practical recognition. English 
and . French literature, and accomplishments like 
fencing and drawing, were regarded as holiday 
occupations ; the frequency of occasional holidays 
and the absence of organised athletics and com- 
pulsory play left plenty of time for such pur- 
poses. 

As the nobility and well-to-do classes generally 
kept their sons at home and refused to allow them 
to attend the schools and universities, other means 
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of educating them had to be found, and many 
experiments were made. One favourite means of 
Education education at this time was that of the 
by private private tutor. Parents who could afford 
tutor, c j 0 SQ en g a g e d a young man to act 

as the educator of their sons at home, and then, as 
the boys got older, at school and university, and 
on the grand tour of the Continent, which was 
often the finish of a boy’s education. Hence we 
find boys attending public schools like Eton and 
Westminster, and also the universities, under the 
care of a private tutor, who was supposed to look 
after a boy’s morals and supply the educational 
deficiencies of the curriculum. Sometimes this 
acted well ; sometimes the private tutor’s influence 
on the boy was bad. 

Some parents preferred to send their children 
to France to benefit by the training they could 
or in g et * n e academies there. But, in 
foreign spite of the evident failure of school 
academies, anc j un i ve rsity to meet the new con- 
ditions of life, there were grave misgivings as to 
the advisability of trusting young English gentle- 
men in foreign academies. The influence of France 
and Italy on them was in many cases a bad one ; 
and with the development of Puritanism greater 
attention was being paid to moral education. 
But there is still the feeling of the necessity of 
training the boy to be a gentleman, and neither 
school nor university provided for this. Scholar 
and man of the world seemed at this time to be 
totally opposed terms. The way of reform seemed 
only possible by means of new institutions ; it was 
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useless to attempt to remodel the existing schools 
and universities. 

Instead of going to the university, many young 
men finished their earlier education by attending 

or in the tlie Inns of Court - In tllis wa Y they 
Inns of got the benefit of London society and 
Court, advantage of association with the 

members of the Inns. This afforded them a 
valuable introduction to public life and public 
affairs. Private and proprietary schools also 
flourished in the towns, owing to the demand for 
modern subjects and the unwillingness of many 
or in better-class parents to have their 
private children educated along with the poor, 
schools. These schools were very successful in 
many cases. Some of the best of the grammar 
school masters opened such schools, and, freed 
from the tradition of the grammar school, they 
became progressive and very capable educationists. 
Sometimes, too, the private tutors of noble 
families, whose services were no longer required, 
would open select schools of this type. The 
troubles of the Civil war helped in their develop- 
ment, for masters on both sides who lost their 
places in the grammar schools began to open 
such schools. Arithmetic, French, writing, and 
commercial subjects were taught, and boarders 
were taken. 

Finally, after 1662, another valuable kind of 
school was added in the academies founded by 
the Nonconforming clergy who were then ejected 
from their livings. As these clergymen had had 
a university training, the classics formed a most 
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important subject in their schools, but modern 
subjects of all kinds were added, and much stress 
Noncon- was 011 English . The Noncon- 

formist formist academies became a very im- 
academies. p 0r tant type of school, and are in many 
respects the forerunners of modern private schools 
of secondary type. 

It is obvious that the success of these new 
institutions was only possible at the expense of 
The the older school and university, which 
universities, continued to decline. Even the de- 
velopments in science which were taking place 
during the seventeenth century and owed much 
to the work of university men, were carried on 
outside their walls. The year 1662 saw the founda- 
tion of the Royal Society, which originated in the 
meeting of a number of gentlemen interested in 
science. They held their first meetings in and near 
Oxford, then they came to London and were in- 
corporated in 1662 as the Royal Society of London. 
Many of the individual members were or had been 
closely associated with the universities. Among 
them were many illustrious members of the church 
and the aristocracy, as well as scholars like Wilkins 
and Newton. Yet the work of the Society was 
entirely separated from that of the universities, 
and the members of these institutions often attacked 
the Society and were jealous of its work. 

Such were the conditions of higher education 
in the England of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It is little wonder that the endowed 
schools and universities declined in public esti- 
mation and entered upon a period of stagnation 
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which continued throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and reacted seriously upon English higher 
Little education. The education of girls also 
education deteriorated, and by the second half 
for the 0 f the seventeenth century English 
poor * women were worse educated than at any 
time since the Revival of Learning. As for the 
children of the poor, their education can scarcelv 
be said to have commenced. They were hurried 
to work at an early age, and grew up in many 
cases in almost total ignorance. Yet by the 
close of the seventeenth century a movement was 
commencing to provide them also with education. 
Charity schools were coming into existence, and 
just as the century was closing the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge was estab- 
lished and began to take in hand the question 
of the education of the masses. The movement 
was in no sense a State movement, it depended 
entirely upon the voluntary efforts of private 
individuals, and in its basis was essentially religious. 
Its developments are part of the history of English 
education during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 


Qnr ta 





INTERIOR OF A TUDOR BUILDING. KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Notice the beautiful fan-tracery vaulting of the ceiling, and the mulhons and 
transomes of the Perpendicular Gothic windows. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


A Famous Builder. 

The Tudor period was marked by much activity 
in building, directed along somewhat different 
, lines from those taken by the great 
building builders of the Middle Ages. It is in 
mainly domestic architecture that the sixteenth 
domestic. centur y excels , The desire for beautiful 
churches was being replaced by a desire for more 
comfortable and more imposing houses, and in 
the years of peace which followed the accession 
of Henry VII. the English devoted much attention 
to the erection of houses and palaces . The building 
and restoration of churches followed the tradition 
of perpendicular Gothic, which had been the form 
used in the fifteenth century, and there was little 
or no alteration in this form, or development of it. 
On the other hand the increased prosperity of the 
upper and middle classes brought with it a 
desire for greater privacy, comfort, and con- 
venience, and this showed itself in the building 
of new houses and mansions and the alteration and 
extension of many existing ones to meet the new 
desires. There was also much building of public 
institutions of various kinds, including many 
colleges and other buildings at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Some of the architectural tendencies of 

4*7 
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the new age may also be well studied in the many 
sumptuous tombs of marble and alabaster which 
were placed in the old Gothic churches. 

In these developments two main tendencies 
are at work. The Renaissance had caused the 
Italians to abandon the Gothic style 
Il o1 U th 1 e Ce wbicb they had never really admired, 
Renaissance and to return in great measure to the 

architecture. forms of buildin g of . the Romans. 

In this return to the classical they were, 

however, influenced by modern needs. In their 
revival two main features are especially noticeable ; 
the use of the dome as the crowning glory of their 
public edifices, and the use of the open courtyard 
surrounded by arcades, in the planning of their 
mansions. The decorations with which their 
buildings were loaded were of course classical ; 
Gothic columns were replaced by classical columns 
surmounted with capitals of the older classical 
type — Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, or Com- 
posite ; the ornaments of Greek and Roman 
buildings were revived, modified, and adapted. 

These new ideas came to England as early as the 
reign of Henry VII., and Italian influence is visible 


Earl Re * n arcb i tecture reign, and in 

naissance that of his son. But side by side with 
architecture these new Renaissance ideas there 
m ng an . rema j ne( } the 0 id er English building 
tradition, strengthened by the manifold examples 
of Gothic architecture which were present on all 
sides . Consequently Renaissance architecture was 


slow in forcing its way into the country. The 
first uses of Renaissance work were in the direction 
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of ornament. The main planning and designing 
of the building remained English, while the orna- 
mentation was Renaissance ; the building was the 
work of English masons, while its decoration was 
entrusted to Italian carvers and sculptors. The 
magnificent chapel of Henry VII. in Westminster 
Abbey is one of the crowning triumphs of English 
perpendicular Gothic architecture ; the tomb of 
Henry and his queen, and that of his mother, are 
Gothic altar tombs richly decorated by Italian 
workers in Renaissance forms. 

It was especially in this ornamentation that Re- 
naissance art found a place in England. The ball 
flower, Tudor rose, and other Gothic forms were 
now replaced by wreaths and festoons of foliage 
and flowers. Shields or escutcheons containing 
coats of arms were freely employed, and were often 
supported by cherubs and other figures. These 
ornaments were used in great profusion and in a 
variety of materials. Terra-cotta, plaster, wood, 
and metal are all to be found in use. Terra-cotta 
plaques of Italian workmanship may be seen in 
the Tudor portions of Hampton Court Palace, 
which was built by Cardinal Wolsey and Henry 
VIII. Inside the houses of the rich, plaster- work 
began to be common, chimney-pieces and ceilings 
especially show Italian ideas at work, and doorways, 
windows, staircases, and the screens of college halls 
and the halls of the Inns of Court all show the same 
influence. But with the Reformation the influence 
of Italian work in England came to a sudden stop, 
and was replaced, in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., by that of Flemish and German work. 
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This was neither so skilful nor so artistic nor so 
correct as the Italian work had been. 

By the end of the Tudor period, however, Re- 
naissance architecture was established in England 

Its effect in f ° rm n0t in spirit ‘ The old info ™al 
upon the and variable Gothic methods were now 

building of being replaced by the more formal and 
Chuiches S y mme t r ical Renaissance forms. Semi- 
circular arches replaced the Gothic pointed ones ; 
the Gothic buttresses were changed for classical 
columns and piers ; the beautiful towers of late 
Gothic churches were no longer built on the newer 
edifices, their place being ultimately taken by the 
dome. New requirements were helping in the 
establishment of these new forms. The sermon 
was becoming an all-important part of the service 
of the church, and, for the sermon, two things at 
any rate were necessary — seating accommodation 
for a large congregation, and a view of the preacher 
for as many as possible. Hence the long-drawn 
aisles and multiplied columns of the Gothic church 
gave place to an opener form of building ; the 
length of St. Paul's Cathedral from west front to 
dome is a little over 200 feet, and this is carried 
upon two massive and three smaller piers ; at 
Westminster Abbey a nave length of 320 feet is 
supported by twelve columns. In private houses, 
and private too, the earlier importance of the hall 
houses. was rapidly passing away. The mul- 
tiplication of smaller rooms and the building of long 
galleries as meeting-places for conversation and, 
at times, for dancing, left the hall more or less 
useless except as a means of communication be- 
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tween different parts of the house. Moreover, as 
many of the important rooms of the house were 
situated upon the first floor, this communication 
had to be carried on by means of a staircase, 
which therefore became one of the important 
features of the house, and much decoration was 
lavished on it. 

The increased importance of the house led also 
to alterations in its general plan and arrangement. 
Two main types of houses developed from the older 
English forms of the Middle Ages : the one, the 
courtyard type, associated with the older castle 
and the Italian palace ; the other an E-shaped or 
H - shaped building, developed from the older 
manor-house with its large hall flanked by solar 
and retiring rooms at one end, and by the kitchen 
quarters at the other. The closed courtyard was 
soon abandoned in favour of more light and an 
extensive view, and this E-shaped type of house, 
which some contemporary writers affirm to be 
associated with the devotion of Englishmen to 
their Virgin Queen, became a favourite form. 
The small central arm of the letter formed a porch 
or entrance to the hall and staircase, and the wings 
allowed of large and lofty rooms. In the building of 
their houses the earlier Tudors used a long, flat brick 
of a deep purple or plum colour, which is at times 
relieved by a pattern in blue bricks. St. James’s 
Palace and Hampton Court are splendid examples, 
which illustrate also the bold and lofty chimney 
stacks with which they broke the sky-lines of their 
buildings. Towards the end of the century many 
half-timbered houses were built. They may still be 
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seen in many parts of the country ; Staple Inn in 
Holborn is a very good London specimen. Even 
where attempts were made to introduce classical 
forms, older Gothic features remained, and oriels, 
bay windows, and low gables showed that English 
ideas were persisting. 

But in spite of the obvious beauty of the Gothic 
style for ordinary everyday purposes, the builders 

The rise neglected English methods and began 
of the to copy Renaissance methods. The 

architect. c k an g e did no t come about without 
many mistakes being made. The newer Renais- 
sance forms, with their dependence upon symmetry 
and proportion, required the master mind of an 
architect who should plan and overlook the whole 
and keep all its parts in due subordination. But 
this had never been the English way. The master 
mason and other workers had had, in the past, 
full scope in their respective tasks ; even in the 
building of the new palace at Hampton Court the 
same condition held, though Wolsey himself, and 
later, Henry VIII., overlooked the work and took 
a close personal interest in what was being done. 
Now in the seventeenth century the times were 
ripe for an architect who should plan the whole 
work carefully, and should then superintend and 
co-ordinate the workers in the construction of it. 
It was only in this way that the strange and ir- 
regular blends of Gothic and Renaissance forms 
could be avoided. 

Hence we begin to hear of the architect as 
an all-important factor in English building, and 
almost immediately we are face to face with 
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one of our great Renaissance builders in the person 
of Inigo Jones, a member of the court of James L 
Inigo He was first associated with the court 
Jones. as a producer of the popular masques 
of Jonson and other writers, and was responsible 
for the scenery and machinery of many of the 
most important of them. After a visit to the 
Continent he became also well versed in the develop- 
ments of architecture under the Italian Renais- 
sance, and he succeeded admirably in adapting 
the Italian ideals to English needs. Most of his 
schemes were only partially carried out ; but of 
his works, the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall, 
which was intended as a portion of a large Stuart 
palace to be built there, remains as one of the best 
examples of Renaissance architecture in England. 
It was this architect’s great glory that he started 
a new classical building development which 
freed England from the failures of Elizabeth’s 
reign with its German and Flemish influences, 
and brought our architecture into contact with 
Italian influences at their best, without sacrificing 
what was good in the older English work. His 
efforts were cut short by the Civil war, and it was 
from one of the windows of the Banqueting Hall 
that his master and patron, Charles I., stepped 
forth to execution. The Commonwealth period 
was not remarkable for its developments in archi- 
tecture, but with the Restoration building com- 
menced again, and the work of Inigo Jones passed 
into the hands of a very famous English architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

Wren was a scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, 
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and early became ‘known as an exceptionally 
good mathematical and scientific scholar. By 
Sir the time he was thirty he was Professor 

Christopher of Astronomy at Oxford. His genius 
Wren * always showed a strongly practical 
bent. When he turned his attention to architecture 
he was able to utilise his mechanical and mathe- 
matical knowledge to very good advantage. 
Unlike his predecessor, Inigo Jones, Wren never 
visited Italy, and his knowledge of continental 
architecture was gained from books and illustra- 
tions, and from a six months’ visit to Paris, in 
1666, at a time when French Renaissance archi- 
tecture was at a very high point. His oppor- 
tunity came with the Great Fire of London, 1 666, 
which demolished a large portion of the City, 
and cleared away the remnants of the plague of 
the preceding year. 

Had Wren been given a free hand we should 
have had a modern London of broad streets and 
open squares and spaces, with noble public build- 
ings based upon classical models. The plan which 
he prepared is still in existence, and shows us 
what might have been. But lack of money aiid 
difficulties of ownership, and the immediate needs 
of the London merchants and shopkeepers, pre- 
vented any reconstruction of this kind. The 
people were anxious to see their dwelling-houses 
and places of business standing once more. The 
City was rebuilt upon the old lines, and our modern 
London city streets follow in the main the course 
of the early thoroughfares. 

Where Wren was able to show his genius was 
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in the re-erection of the churches and other public 
buildings which the fire had destroyed. He had 
Wren and a share in the rebuilding of no fewer 
St. Paul’s than fifty - four London churches. 
Cathedral. anc [ masterpiece is modern St. 

Paul's, whose magnificent dome so completely 
dominates the City. No man could possibly 
desire a grander monument than this, a fact which 
the Latin inscription upon his tomb in the er^-pt 
of St. Paul’s emphasises. Its translation is as 
follows : “ Beneath is buried Christopher Wren, 
architect of this church and city, who lived for 
more than ninety years, not for himself, but for 
the public good. Reader, if thou seekest his 
monument, look around.” Wren’s work is best 
seen in his towers and steeples, which are to be 
found in all parts of the city of London. He 
recognised that the body of his buildings, hidden 
away in the narrow^ streets and among the houses, 
would show but little, and so he paid considerable 
attention to that portion of them which rises 
above the general level of the surrounding build- 
ings. Hence the beauty of the steeples and 
domes with which his churches are surmounted. 
He was fortunate, too, in finding clever artists in 
wood, stone, and iron to help him in the decoration 
of his work. The wood carving of Grinling Gibbons 
and his pupils is famous everywhere, and some 
of the finest examples of it are to be found in the 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The carving in stone 
of Cibber and Bird, and the ironwork of Jean 
Tijou, are also notable illustrations of Renaissance 
ornament . 

vol. n. — 14 
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Wren also did much work for noblemen and 
others who were building large and stately homes 
other var i° us parts of the country at this 
work by time. One of his greatest efforts in 
Wren * this direction was the alteration and 
enlargement of Hampton Court Palace for William 
III. Even more successful was the completion 
of Greenwich Hospital, which already contained 
work done by Inigo Jones. Wren was also respon- 
sible for the building of Kensington Palace, and 
for many buildings associated with the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. His example, following 
upon the work of Inigo Jones, turned the direc- 
tion of English domestic architecture towards 
Renaissance forms, and he was succeeded in the 
eighteenth century by a number of architects who 
continued his work in that direction, but were 
very inferior to him in the work they produced. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


John Milton and John Drydjen. 

Two writers, Milton and Dryden, stand out above 
all their fellows in the history of the literature 
John of the second half of the seventeenth 

Milton century. The one, Milton, belongs to 

the Elizabethan age, which comes to a close in 
him. It is a glorious close, for, after Shakespeare, 
he is its greatest representative ; typical of it, 
too, in very many ways, combining in his single 
person something of almost all that has gone 
before, the allegory of the Middle Ages, the fullness 
of learning of the Renaissance, and the moral 
fervour of the Puritan Reformation. The other, 
and John Dryden, twenty-one years younger, 
Dryden while fully alive to the merits of the 
past — for in no other writer of his time do we find 
more cordial recognition of the greatness of Milton, 
Shakespeare, and Chaucer — is just as essentially 
the representative of that new England which 
came into being at the Restoration. He is the 
servant of his time, ready to supply the current 
demand in literature, willing to serve the fashion 
of the moment ; too much so, indeed, for to some 
extent he prostrated his genius to be in accordance 
with his age. Both reflect in large measure in 
their writings the feelings and aspirations of their 
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contemporaries, but with this difference, that while 
Dryden mixed always with the crowd and ever 

compared had his fin S er on the P ulse of it, Milton’s 
and soul was like a star and dwelt apart 
contrasted. a pathetic Puritan figure in the midst 
of the new, careless, immoral London which had 
grown up around him. The attitude taken by 
each of these men at the death of Cromwell 
illustrates this well. The older man busied him- 
self with a scheme to establish a free common- 
wealth in the State, and proclaimed his repub- 
licanism when all the nation was rejoicing in the : 
possibility of a king once more ; the younger, who 
had paid poetic tribute to the memory of Cromwell 
after his death, became an active helper of the 
new order of things, and wrote verses in support 
of Charles II. and his party. The one made a 
last effort for the freedom of former days which 
was now in danger of becoming license and ex- 
travagance ; the other represented that very 
necessary restraint and obedience to rule and law 
and order which English literature and English 
politics required at this time. 

Milton was eight years old when Shakespeare 
died. As he grew towards manhood he benefited 
Milton’s by t fr e kmd attention of parents who 
boyhood were anxious to give him the best 
and youth. education the times afforded, and at 
St. PauPs School and Christ's College, Cambridge, 
he was known as an excellent classical scholar. 
Before leaving the university he had written a 
number of poems, which included two Sonnets , 
an Epitaph on Shakespeare , and a more ambitious 
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Hymn on the Morning of Christ's Nativity. His 
parents had intended him for the Church, but under 
the Puritan influences then strong at Cambridge, 
he felt this to be impossible, and, after leaving 
the university, he was permitted to settle down 
in retirement at Horton in Buckinghamshire, and 
to continue his studies with the object of becoming 
a poet. To Milton this object was not one which 
could easily be attained. He felt that “ he who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write well 
hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be 
a true poem/' and to attain to this ideal there 
was necessary “ devout prayer to that eternal 
Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and know- 
ledge, and sends out His seraphim, with the 
hallowed fire of His altar, to touch and purify the 
lips of whom He pleases ” ; and also “ industrious 
and select reading, steady observation, and insight 
into all seemly and generous arts and affairs.’ ’ 
Such was the spirit in which Milton entered upon 
His early his chosen task. The first-fruits of his 
poems. labour came in the form of several 
poems, the last of them completed before he was 
thirty, and all of them masterpieces of English 
literature. They show how carefully he had been 
reading the classics, and how greatly his receptive 
mind had been influenced by the writers of the 
Italian Renaissance, by the work of Spenser and 
his followers, and by the study of Jonson and 
Shakespeare ; and they give us glimpses of the wide 
range of reading he had already covered. Some 
are pastoral poems ; L* Allegro and 11 Penseroso 
tell us respectively and in balanced contrast of the 
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events of a day in the life of a man when he is 
joyous and contented, and when he is thoughtful 
and contemplative. Lycidas is a pastoral elegy i n 
which Milton laments the death of a Cambridge 
acquaintance. It contains a passage denouncing 
those clergy who, in his opinion, are not doing their 
duty to their flocks — a passage which warns us 
that Milton is likely to be on the side of Puritan 
and parliament against Laud and the king. 
Arcades and Comus are two masques in which 
Milton brings to perfection this courtly dramatic 
form, and gives it a moral purpose in the lessons 
he makes it teach. 

All this time, too, Milton was revolving in his 
mind the possibility of writing some great work, 
instead of these, to him, literary exercises — a work 
which would make him famous for ever. At this 
time he inclined to the classical dramatic form as 
the proper mode of expression, and was especially 
charmed with the idea of weaving his plot around 
the story of Arthur and his Knights, though he 
was not insensible to the merits of the great story 
of the loss of Paradise for such a purpose. But 
more years of preparation were necessary yet, 
and to complete his education he commenced a 
foieign tour, moving across France into Switzer- 
land and Italy, making friends everywhere, and 
gaining introductions to many important contin- 
ental scholars and writers. From this journey he 
v as called back to action by the news of the breach 
between king and parliament, and, abandoning 
a much desired visit to Greece and Athens, he 
slowly retraced his steps and came to England. 
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When he reached home he began to take part 
in the wordy warfare of the time, and wrote 
^ ^ treatises and pamphlets from the stand- 

for The V point of the Puritans. These prose 
Common- works are chiefly valuable to us, be- 
wealth. cause them Milton at times strikes 
a personal note and tells us of himself. There is 
one, however, which merits special notice, the 
Areopagitica, a passionate plea for a free press and 
for freedom of thought, made at a time when the 
parliamentary party to which he belonged was 
attempting to suppress both. During the twenty 
3 T ears 1640 to 1660 he put aside the great poem 
he had hoped to write and busied himself in his 
country’s affairs. In 1649 his knowledge of Latin 
caused him to be appointed Secretary for Foreign 
Tongues to the Council of State, and it fell to him 
to defend the English people against the attacks 
of continental writers, who were denouncing them 
for the execution of their king. In 1652 these 
His strenuous years told upon an already 
blindness, enfeebled eyesight, and he became 
totally blind. Yet he still laboured on, and wrote 
only a few sonnets instead of the great poetic work 
for which he had been preparing. Some of these 
sonnets are treasures of their kind. 

On the death of Cromwell he opposed the return 
of Charles II., and for a time his life was in danger ; 
His but his friends saved him and he was 
Paradise able to live in retirement. He now 


Lost. 


returned to his earlier desire and com- 


posed his great epic poem, Paradise Lost , which 
w v as published in 1667. In this he rose to the height 
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of his genius in the sublimity of his thought, the 
remarkable breadth of his knowledge, the magni. 
ficence of his expression, and the grandeur of his 
versification. The blank verse which Marlowe 
had first used and Shakespeare had carried to so 
great a perfection for dramatic purposes, now 
received its consummation in Milton’s epic. No 
one can read many lines of his poem without 
feeling the power and variety of his poetic form. 
In the third book he speaks of his blindness in the 
following lines : 

“Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works to me expunged and rased, 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou Celestial light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 


The Paradise Lost was followed by ail epic poem 
of Paradise Regained , and by Samson Agonistes, 
a drama after the Greek model, which shows us 
Samson blind and a captive, the sport of the 
Philistines yet triumphant over his enemies in a 
victorious death. 

Except for Milton’s work the Puritans produced 
but little poetry, for poetry was courtly and 
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marked the cavalier. The Puritan poet next to 
Milton in importance was Andrew Marvell, his 
Other friend and his assistant in the office 
Puritan of Secretary for Foreign Tongues . Mar- 
poets. veil, like Milton, was no fanatic, 
but a lover of nature and of books, a scholar 
of no mean order, and a patriotic Englishman 
genuinely interested in the welfare of his country. 
In a well-nigh perfect Horatian Ode on Cromwell's 
Return from Ireland , he recognises Cromwell’s 
abilit}^ and sees in him the one man who can bring 
peace to his distracted country, but he pays tribute 
also to the nobility of Charles I., as shown especially 
in the manner of his death. After the Restoration 
he sat in parliament as member for Hull, and 
showed his disgust at the immoral court of White- 
hall, and the degradation of England in the affairs 
of Europe, by trenchant satires in which he is not 
afraid to point out the strength and success of 
Cromwell’s foreign policy. 

The cavaliers continued to follow the lyrical 
traditions of Jonson and Donne. Some, and 
The notably Vaughan, Crashaw, and Her- 
• Cavalier bert, applied their talent to the making 
poets. of religious verse ; others used it to 
write of love in many polished lyrics which follow 
the Elizabethan form, though they show less of 
strength and more of artifice than those of their 
predecessors. The finest of these writers is Herrick, 
who also wrote many religious poems. Others of 
importance are Carew and Waller, and Montrose, 
Suckling, and Lovelace, three brave soldiers who 
fought and suffered for their king. Two of Love- 
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lace’s poems, To Lucasta on Going to the Wars , and 
To Althea , from Prison , are perfect lyrics which 
every one should read. 

In prose the Puritan has more to show. Milton 
gave up a considerable portion of the best days of 
his life to it. The Saints' Everlasting Rest of 
Richard Baxter, one of the Nonconforming clergy 
of 1662, became a Nonconformist classic, and was 
found until recent times in many Puritan house- 
holds. Even wider than this was the appeal of 
John John Bunyan, the son of a poor Bedford- 

Bunyan. shire tinker. His life and work stand 
out in vivid contrast with those of the writers of 
the Restoration court, and present a much truer 
reflection of the temper and outlook of the English 
people generally. It was in Bedford jail, where 
he was confined for unlicensed preaching, that 
Bunyan wrote the first part of his Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress from this World to that which is to Come , an 
unequalled religious allegory, and the one great 
contribution of a man of the lower classes to what 
is really Elizabethan literature. For though the 
book was not published until 1678, its passionate 
feeling and unconscious art link it with the spirit 
of the earlier times. Its language shows how 
thoroughly Bunyan had studied his Bible, and 
the whole work is marked by clearness and sim- 
plicity, alike in its clever allegory, its naive humour, 
its character painting, its realistic dialogue, and 
its vivid descriptions. It is no wonder that many 
generations of all sorts and conditions of English 
people have found enjoyment in the book. Bunyan 
also wrote a sketch of his own early life and con- 
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version, which he called Grace Abounding unto Me , 
the Chief of Sinners, and other allegories. 

Other men wrote historical or philosophical 
treatises, and there were men too who in these 
troublous times stood somewhat aside in con- 
templation : Sir Thomas Browne, a ph3 r sician, 
who wrote of Urn Bvirial and of other matters 
curious and antiquarian, and also analysed his 
own religious beliefs in a work called Religio 
Medici ; and Izaak Walton, a London linen draper, 
who wrote the Compleat Angler, full of a simple 
love of country scenes and country things. Of 
the many other prose writers it is impossible here 
to speak. 

Most of the work of which we have so far spoken, 
with the notable exception of Bunyan’s, belongs to 

Dryden t ^ ie t=imes Charles I. and the Common- 
as wealth. After the Restoration a 
playwright. g reat change took place in English 
literature, and the leading features of the change 
are well exemplified in the work of Dryden. When 
the theatres were reopened, Dryden speedily 
took the first place as a playwright. He placed his 
talent at the service of the Court, which now con- 
trolled the stage to such an extent that the 
theatre represented the feelings and desires of the 
courtiers alone, and not the wishes of the middle 
and lower classes as so many Elizabethan plays 
had done. Even before the death of Cromwell, 
William Davenant, who carried on to some 
extent the Elizabethan tradition, had gained per- 
mission to give musical performances, and had 
produced, in 1658, an operatic play, The Siege of 
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Rhodes. After 1660 there was much use of scenery 
and music, and actresses now played the women’s 
parts — a fashion that had commenced in the reign 
of Charles I. Elizabethan dramas were put aside 
for the heroic drama — plays which told in rhyming 
couplets of the loves and wars of kings and princes, 
and preached the importance of monarchs and the 
necessity of passive obedience on the part of their 
subjects. The whole theatrical atmosphere be- 
came unreal and “ stagy ” ; there no longer existed 
the reality and truth to nature of the Shakespearean 
play, all was affectation and obvious fiction. This 
form held the stage for several years, though it was 
at last displaced, under Dry den’s genius, by imita- 
tions or adaptations of Shakespeare’s plays — im- 
provements of them Dryden and his contem- 
poraries would have called them. Political plays 
also were written with the object of spreading 
doctrines in accordance with the views of the 
Court. Playwrights now began to take sides and 
to quarrel over the merits of their respective 
political parties. Thomas Shadwell was Dryden ’s 
great Whig opponent. Two authors, Nathaniel Lee 
and Thomas Otway, did something to bring back 
tragedy of the Elizabethan kind, with its pathos and 
its choice of characters from all ranks of society. 

The climax of the Restoration drama was reached 
in a series of artificial and witty, though often 
Restoration coarse and immoral, comedies, which 
comedies, reflect the thoughts and manners, not 
of the English people generally, but of that section 
of it which was associated with the Court or aped 
its ways. Dryden, of course, wrote comedy, but 
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his was of the kind which Fletcher had made 
so popular, and Shadwell continued to present 
humours in the vein of Ben Jonson. It was 
Etheredge, Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and 
Farquhar, men who belong to the closing years of 
the century, who gave a new turn to the comedy 
of manners by their witty and polished presenta- 
tions of contemporary society. 

Alongside this dramatic work there went also a 
continuous stream of poetry, and here, as else- 
where, Dryden reigned supreme. He wrote some 
stanzas on the death of Cromwell, and others in 
praise of the Restoration and of Charles II. He 
produced a long narrative poem, the Annus 
Mirabilis , which tells of the Great Fire and Plague, 
and he plunged vigorously into the popular satiric 
Restoration verse of the time. Satire had been 
satire. developing slowly in our literature, 
and there had been several exponents of this form 
before 1660. After this date Marvell satirised the 
Court and its failures, John Oldham attacked 
the Jesuits at the time of the Titus Oates plot, 
and Samuel Butler poured a flood of ridicule upon 
the Puritans in his Hudibras — a long poem in mock 
heroic style, which depicts with pitiless ridicule 
the fortunes, or rather misfortunes, of Sir Hudibras, 
a Presbyterian Don Quixote, and his independent 
squire, Ralpho . Dryden and his political friends and 
opponents used satire as a weapon of political war- 
other fare ; and Dry den's word-portraits of his 
works of opponents in his Absalom and Ahitophel 
Dryden. anc [ M ac Fl ec knoe are masterpieces 
of satiric power. Religious problems were closely 
vol. 11. — 15 
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associated with the political troubles of the time, 
and Dryden attempted also to justify the attitude 
taken up by the Court by means of theological 
arguments in verse. His Religio Laid , 1682, 

defended the position of the English church ; in 
1687, after the accession of James II., he wrote 
a long allegory, entitled The Hind and the Panther , 
which argues on behalf of the Roman church. 
With the Revolution of 1689 and the triumph of 
the Whigs, Dryden lost his position as Poet 
Laureate, and was compelled to go back to the 
drama for a living. Some translations from the 
classics which he made for Tonson, a publisher, 
for insertion in Tonson’ s Miscellany , caused him 
to turn his attention to this class of work, and the 
closing years of his life were spent in translations of 
Virgil, Ovid, Juvenal, and Homer, and in modernised 
adaptations of Chaucer. 

Much of this work was written in the heroic 
couplet he had used in his first dramatic works. 

The In the later days of Elizabethan 
heroic poetry there had been a reaction 

couplet. a g a i ns t the irregularity and license 
of the many lyrical forms of verse employed, 
and a desire for a more regular and orderly form 
of versification. After 1660 this desire was in- 
creased by the great change in subject-matter 
which brought into prominence the social and 
political sides of life, and gave rise to the 
satirical and philosophical poetry of which we 
have spoken. Hence there developed the heroic 
couplet, an orderly and restrained form of verse 
well suited for the new matter of poetry. Com- 
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mencing with the work of Denham and Waller, 
this form was brought to perfection by Dryden, 
and we may give here as a good example of it the 
opening lines of The Hind and the Panther. They 
may profitably be compared with the example 
of Milton’s blank verse we have quoted from 
Paradise Lost. 

“A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged. 

Fed on the lawns and m the forest ranged ; 

Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds 
And Scythian shafts ; and many winged wounds 
Aimed at her heart ; was often forced to fly, 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die.” 

But though most of the verse of the Restoration 
poets was in this form, lyrical poetry was by no 
means extinct. Dryden wrote odes, and intro- 
duced many fine songs into his dramas ; and along- 
side the poets of which we have been speaking 
there moved another set of poets, closely associated 
Court poets the Court and constituting a small 

of the society of their own. Witty and clever 
Restoration, men undoubtedly were, but their 

wit was depraved and their cleverness shallow. 
Talent they undoubtedly possessed, but their 
talent was employed for ignoble purposes, and 
their lyrics seem insignificant when compared with 
those of the courtiers of Charles I . They included 
the Duke of Buckingham, the Earls of Rochester 
and Dorset, and Sir Charles Sedley. In a different 
age they might possibly have become noble patrons 
of English men of letters. 
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Prose writing also changed considerably during 
this period, and here again Dryden was a pioneer 
Restoration and master craftsman. The new prose 
prose. j s distinct^ modern in form, simple 
instead of involved, suitable as a medium of ex- 
pression for all practical purposes. Many forms 
of prose work appear : Cowdey wrote personal 
essays ; Temple wrote elegant essays in the 
manner of a genteel amateur scholar ; Halifax 
used the essay for political purposes ; Dry den 
produced critical essays and prose prefaces to 
his dramatic works. Clarendon in his History of 
the Great Rebellion , and Sprat in his History of the 
Royal Society , show a tremendous advance upon 
the chronicle histories of Hall and Holinshed ; 
Locke used the new prose for his philosophy. 
There is quite a rage for memoirs and diaries, and 
we get such historical treasures as the works of 
Pepys, Evelyn, and Roger North. The novel 
and the newspaper are also in evidence. England 
was now possessed of a prose which enabled her 
writers to express themselves on every kind of 
subject — a prose which was to become perfected 
in the hands of Swift and Steel and Addison. 



BOOK III. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

The Growth of Colonies and Dependencies. 

“ TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG.” 

England was late in entering into the field of 
colonial expansion and her possessions made but 
Colonial slow progress during the seventeenth 
expansion, century. The two most important eras 
of growth of the British Empire are those of the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. In the 
seventeenth century the people who left England 
to settle in other lands generally did so in order to 
find beyond the sea a place in which they would 
Reasons be ^ ree to f°^ ow their own religious 
for beliefs and practices, for at that time 
emigration, idea of religious toleration can 

scarcely be said to have existed in any European 
country. But in the eighteenth, and especially in 
the nineteenth century colonisation was resorted 
to as a means of relieving the pressure of over- 
population at home, and many people left our 
vol. hi. — i 
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shores in search of a new home and a means of 
livelihood which the}' found it difficult to obtain 
in England. It is these persons who have been 
the builders of the British Empire. They have 
played a more important part in its development 
than our soldiers have done. Our Empire has 
been built up by colonisation rather than by 
conquest. 

During the eighteenth century three parts of the 
world especially attracted Europeans as colonial 
and trading centres, the mainland of North 
America, the West Indies, and India. In one of 
these, however, colonisation in the true sense was 
impossible, for in India the native population forms 
the vast majority of the people, and the part of 
the European has been that of governor and 
director. In all these places England found other 
Europeans already in the field. Spain, France, 
and Holland were formidable competitors, and 
competition with these countries led to considerable 
friction. During the same period also England 
England became closely associated with these 
and countries in European politics, at first 
European by the accession of William III., whose 
in the Dutch interests led him to wage war 
eighteenth w ith France, and then through the 
century. access i on 0 f George I., who was not 
only King of England, but also a German ruler of 
Hanover and therefore much concerned in what 
w r as happening upon the Continent. It became 
the duty of England to guard the balance of power 
in Europe, to check the overweening ambition of 
any Power which aimed at world-dominion, to 
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protect the interests of the weaker nations, to 
strive for the recognition of international promises 
and engagements and for the sanctity of treaties, 
and, above all, to seek for European peace. In 
pursuit of these objects she became the antagonist 
of France, and France was also her competitor in 
America and in India. Hence the struggle for 
European control was often fought out in these 
latter countries instead of upon European battle- 
fields. 

In all dealings with their colonies the European 
nations looked upon monopoly of trade as a first 
essential, and were strongly opposed to 
rivalries an Y trade on the part of the colonies 
of with continental rivals or their colonies. 
Nations 11 The colonists were not always ready 
to recognise this, and there was much 
smuggling and illicit trading between colonists of 
different nationalities and between the European 
nations to which they belonged Hence there 
existed a state of almost continual warfare, both 
in the colonies, and also in those places, such as 
India and West Africa, where Europeans were 
present simply as traders, and where their posses- 
sions were chiefly trading stations established to 
help and encourage trading operations. When 
French or Spanish traders and the officials of 
French and Spanish colonies were opposed to 
English traders and officials, the situation began 
to assume an international aspect. It was im- 
possible for the Government at home to view their 
quarrels with unconcern, and England was at war 
in many parts of the world for more than half of 
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the years included in the period 1688 to 1815. 
As this period progressed, too, England and France 
became the great rivals in the colonial field. 
Spain, it is true, was also a great colonial Power, 
but her position was mainly that of ally and 
fellow-sufferer with France. Holland had already 
been weakened by Cromwell, and even her associa- 
tion with England during the reign of William III. 
proved of little lasting benefit to her. From this 
century of colonial struggle England finally emerged 
victorious, though with the loss of a considerable 
portion of her first colonial empire. The decisive 
factor in all cases was the command of the seas ; 
and here England benefited considerably by her 
insular position, just as France suffered also from 
her continental embroilments. 

It will be well for us to consider separately the 
developments of the Empire during the eighteenth 
century in each of the three areas we 
colonial have mentioned. The English stations 
develop- or factories in India were not under the 
ments. c p rec t control of the home Government, 
1700 1 15- belonged to the East India Company, 
of which we have already spoken. This Company 
maintained in India its own staff ol' 
In In id. 0 £fj c i a j s an( j soldiers. Its growth was 
greatly hampered by the presence of rival French, 
Dutch, and Portuguese traders, of whom the French 
were the most important. The death of Aurung- 
zebe, the last Great Mogul, in 1 707, was followed by 
the breakdown of the great Indian Mohammedan 
empire, and the European companies in India 
seized the opportunity to increase their authority. 
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The French were well served by an able and 
energetic administrator, Dupleix. He discovered 
that much might be done by small bodies of native 
troops (sepoys) if they were trained by European 
officers, and he built up an army of this type which 
enabled him to make himself master of southern 
India. The English in Madras were in despair 
until their failing fortunes were restored by the 
Clive courage and skill of a young clerk named 
Robert Clive, who seized Arcot, fortified 
and defended it successfully against the French, 
and taught the native rulers that Englishmen 
were greater military leaders than the French were. 
Dupleix was recalled to France in 1754 and English 
control of the Carnatic was assured. 

After the victory of Clive at Plassey (1757) the 
Company was also supreme in Bengal, and subse- 
quent victories destroyed French opposition and 
left the Company without any formidable European 
rival in India. Difficulties followed through the 
misrule and corruption of Company officers, the 
necessity of finding good dividends for Company 
directors and shareholders, trouble at home through 
political opponents, and the intrigues of the 
French in Mysore. It became necessary for the 
home Government to interfere. The Government 
reorganised the Company and created the office of 
Governor-General of India. Warren Hastings was 
Warren the first governor-general, and the 

Hastings, greatest man who has ever held this 
important post. He succeeded in maintaining the 
position of the English in India in spite of great 
difficulties which included the combined attacks of 
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a number of native princes. After his return in 
1784 Pitt’s India Bill gave the Crown supreme 
power over the Company with the right of nomina- 
tion of the Governor-General and the Board of 
Control at home. Succeeding governors were able 
to add to the territories already possessed by the 
Company, and English influence was also made 
predominant in a large number of the remaining 
native States. Napoleon had visions of attacking 
England in India and of founding a great Eastern 
empire, but his schemes came to nought with the 
destruction of his fleet by Nelson at the Battle of 
the Nile, and by the gallant defence of Acre by 
Sir Sidney Smith. Finally in 1*813 the Company’s 
monopoly of trade was taken from them and 
English trade with India increased very con- 
siderably. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century our 
West Indian possessions included Barbadoes, a 
In the flourishing island whose planters ex- 
West ported sugar, cotton, tobacco, and in- 
Indies. digo, Nevis, Montserrat, St. Christopher, 
and Jamaica, which had been taken from Spain 
during the Commonwealth period. These posses- 
sions were very prosperous and did a great trade 
with the mother country. France, too, held a 
number of these islands, and her trade with them 
was considerable. During the trade wars of the 
eighteenth century many of these French islands 
passed into the hands of the English, owing to 
England’s command of the seas. Thus by 1815 
England had acquired considerable holdings in the 
West Indies, as well as British Guiana and British 
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Honduras, two important settlements on the main- 
land of Central America. The West Indian trade 
increased continuously, and the islands formed the 
most important and prosperous portion of our 
eighteenth-century Empire. 

At the beginning of that century the English 
settlers in North America held the territory between 
On the t ^ ie Alleghany mountains and the 
mainland Atlantic Ocean from Nova Scotia to 
of North Florida, which was then a Spanish 
possession. The French occupied 
Canada, then consisting of the area around the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, to the north 
of the New England States, and also Louisiana, 
a province at the mouth of the Mississippi, to the 
south of Carolina. Their explorers were also 
venturing upon the Mississippi, and by virtue of 
their occupation of these territories they were 
claiming the rearlands of our American colonies. 
Had this claim been acknowledged, the English 
colonists would have been shut in between the 
mountains and the sea, and expansion westwards 
would have been impossible. The struggle of the 
colonists to prevent this was one of the causes of 
the Seven Years’ War (i 756-1 763), a war which 
spread over the greater portion of Europe, and left 
England victorious, and, as compared with her 
competitors, relatively more powerful than she 
has ever been since. In America it gave us 
Canada (the fruit of Wolfe’s famous victory before 
Quebec), Florida, and the rearlands of the eastern 
provinces as far as the Mississippi. 

But these constant wars of the eighteenth 
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century cost England dearly in both money and 
men, while the colonists gained considerably from 
the protection of the mother country. 

Navigation She naturally expected therefore in 
Acts return that they would help her 
colonies trading interests and support her in 
her pursuit of power. The Naviga- 
tion Acts, which were framed to protect English 
trading interests, were therefore intended to apply 
as closely to the colonists as to England. English 
merchants, of course, gained considerably. The 
Acts ensured the passage of many articles through 
England which would otherwise have gone directly 
to some foreign country. This meant, in turn, 
cheaper outward freights for many English goods, 
with" the profits of a carrying trade on the home- 
ward journey, even when the goods carried were 
not intended for home consumption. Statesmen 
as well as merchants were inclined to look upon 
the colonies as areas to be exploited for England’s 
benefit ; and various colonial goods were enumerated 
as goods which must of necessity pass through 
English markets. Among these enumerated pro- 
ducts were cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, and naval 
stores generally. 

There were, of course, many colonial products 
which were not enumerated. These the colonists 
could export freely under the very real protection 
of the British flag. Nor did the benefit of the 
English connection end here. The mother country 
gave favourable terms to her colonists in the shape 
of lighter duties or even bounties ; occasionally 
they might receive a monopoly, as in the case of 
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tobacco. What English merchants were not de- 
sirous of seeing was a development of colonial 
manufactures, not even of those manufactures 
which supplied the colonists with their own 
necessities — these were to be a monopoly of the 
mother country ; the duty of the colonists was to 
supply England with raw material for industr3 r and 
with food products not producible at home. This 
reacted to the great and immediate advantage 
of our rapidly developing industries. In 1760 
one-third of England’s exports were going to her 
colonies ; America and the West Indies were her 
best customers. Whatever hardships the colonies 
may have suffered under this system, they were 
much better off than their neighbours. France 
and Spain not only exploited their colonies, but 
interfered also with the liberty of the colonists by 
vexatious regulations. In matters of politics the 
English colonists were free, and they always 
retained their rights as Englishmen. 

Fifty years of warfare had, however, given 
England an increased national debt, and it was 
felt that a small portion of the cost of 
to tax the maintenance of the fleet might be borne 
American by those who had derived great ad- 
colomsts , vanta g es f rom its work. An unfortun- 
ate attempt was made to tax the American 
colonists, though they had no representation in the 
English parliament, and were jealous of their 
freedom in a truly English way. Moreover, the 
total defeat of the French in Canada had removed 
any fear of French conquest and had left the 
colonies prosperous and independent ; and, in 
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their opinion, capable of working out their own 
political destiny. Ill-judged attempts at inter- 
ference on the part of second-rate English states- 
men caused a revolt of the American colonies in 
1 77 5 ; mismanagement at home and the inter- 
their ference of France and Spain on their 

revolt behalf led to their separation from the 

and . mother country in 1783. The Peace of 
separation. y ersa jp es ^ w hi c h marks the close of this 

American War of Independence, left England the 
loser of this portion of her first colonial empire. 
The colonies which then left her have since developed 
into the powerful United States of America. 

At the end of the war England’s prestige had 
sunk to a lower point than it had ever known since 
The the days of Henry VI. Her Empire was 
British partially destroyed ; her finances were 
^tThef a disastrous condition ; her home 
close of the administration was completely disor- 
eighteenth ganised. But she still retained her 
century. p 0wer ‘ m India ; Canada and the West 
Indies remained to her ; her navy still gave her 
the command of the seas ; and the secession of 
the American colonies did very little to injure her 
trade with them. Moreover the loss of the colonies 
struck a blow at the policy which seemed to have 
caused it, and this paved the way for a different 
treatment of the remaining colonies. Even during 
the darkest days of the struggle English seamen 
and explorers were laying the foundations of a 
second and mightier Empire in the Pacific Ocean. 
In 1699 Dampier explored the north-west coast 
of Australia ; in 1740 Anson made a voyage round 
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the world in the manner of Drake ; between 176S 
and 1 779 Captain Cook made three famous voyages 
Fresh to the Pacific, and these resulted in the 
English annexation of New Zealand, New South 
explorations. an d many important Pacific 

islands. In Africa, Sierra Leone was established 
in 1787 as an asylum for freed slaves ; in 1795 
and 1805 Mungo Park made his famous journeys 
on the Niger. 

The French Revolution and the ambition of 
Napoleon led England into a war which lasted, 
~ with but one short break, from 1703 

etc., m the to 1 815. At its conclusion England 
nineteenth was the only European Power with many 
cen y * colonies, for the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies of America were in revolt and were on the 
eve of separation, and France and Holland had 
lost many of their possessions. With the peace the 
close connection between European and colonial 
affairs came to an end for a time. The colonies 
were able to develop without trouble from with- 
out ; distress at home led to a steady stream of 
emigration to their shores ; the great extensions 
of industry in England gave rise to a big demand 
for the food and raw material which the colonies 
were well fitted to supply. At first, however, with 
memories of the Declaration of Independence still 
vivid, English statesmen showed little zeal for 
colonial development. There was a danger that 
the earlier unwise interference would be replaced 
by still more unwise neglect. Luckily, in 1830, a 
revived interest in the colonies resulted from the 
writings of Edward Wakefield, who pointed out the 
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necessity of getting desirable settlers aided by a 
sufficient capital, in order to make the colonies 
not merely the homes of our surplus English 
population but also valuable additions to the 
British Empire. A new bond of union was es- 
tablished based upon kinship and nationality, 
history and literature, and destined to prove more 
binding than self-interested trading associations 
could ever be. This association was materially 
assisted by the great inventions and developments 
of steamships and telegraphy, which brought the 
colonies nearer to England than they had ever 
been before. 

Hence the nineteenth century witnessed fresh 
and important extensions in our colonies and 

. _ dependencies. I11 India successive 

in India ; r . , J . , . 

governors increased the area directly 

under English control, or made important treaties 

with native princes who became England’s vassals 

and supporters. Between 1815 and 1850 the 

territories of the Mahrattas, Scinde, and the 

Punjab were annexed ; and England had also 

interfered in Burmah and Afghanistan. Then in 

85 7 came the terrible mutiny of the'sepoj's, which 
was suppressed after much cruelty on the part of 
the sepoys and severity on the part of their victors. 
In the following year the East India Company was 
abolished, and the whole administration transferred 
to the Crown; in 1877 Queen Victoria was pro- 
claimed Empress of India at Delhi. Under British 
rule India has prospered exceedingly. Railways 
and canals, irrigation and the recovery of waste 
lands, and the benefits of a settled peace have 
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resulted in great progress being made ; her trade 
has developed enormously, and has been greatly 
assisted by the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 

In Canada the presence of French as well as 
English settlers led to jealousies which culminated 
. in 1837 in rebellion against the British 

m ana a, Lord Durham and other com- 

missioners were sent out to investigate ; and 
Durham's report, a remarkable document on the 
proper methods of colonial government, advocated 
the combination of French and English settlers 
under one government with full rights of self- 
government and control of taxation. Since then 
Canada has become an important empire in North 
America, and now stretches in unbroken prosperity 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 1867 the 
British North America Act united Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick as the Dominion of 
Canada, and all the other States of the mainland 
are now members of this powerful confederation. 
The western portions owe much of their recent 
speedy growth to the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which links Quebec with Vancouver City on the 
Pacific and was opened in 1885. 

The beginnings of our great Australian empire 
are to be found in an Act of Parliament, 1783, which 
in replaced the older convict punishment 
Australia; 0 f indentured labour on a tropical 
plantation by transportation to Botany Bay, New 
South Wales. Australia's first developments were 
associated with sheep-rearing and the export of 
wool, hides, and tallow ; but a great impetus to 
expansion was given "by the discovery of gold in 
vol. in. — 2 
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1851, the population increasing nearly sixfold in 
the next 'ten years. Since then progress has been 
continuous and has spread over the whole of the 
continent, while the needs of defence in the face 
of the developments of other Powers in the Pacific 
have resulted in a federation of all the States, 1901, 
as the Commonwealth of Australia. New Zealand 
was separated from New South Wales in 1841, and 
has made great advances since. It now occupies a 
post of great importance in the South Pacific. 

The tale of progress runs like a thread through 
the later history of almost all our possessions. The 
in the abolition of slavery led to difficulties in 
West Indies ; sugar production in the very prosperous 
West India island's, and this depression has been 
accentuated by the developments of sugar-beet 
production on the continent of Europe. The 
planters have been compelled to turn their attention 
to other sources of income, notabfy to the growth of 
fruit, and with the opening of the Panama Canal 
we may expect these islands to enter upon a new 
period of prosperity. 

In Africa, too, our possessions have increased 
considerably. In Cape Colony the question of the 

. ... control and general treatment of the 

native races has caused much trouble, 
and the problem has been rendered still more 
difficult by the presence of a Dutch population. 
Many of these Dutch Boers left the colony in 1836 
and founded States (Transvaal and Orange Free 
State) to the north of the colony. Dealings with 
these Boer States ware marked by much vacillation ; 
at times they were declared to be under British 
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suzerainty, at times their independence was 
guaranteed. After the discovery ,of gold in the 
Transvaal, 1885, the presence of a large British 
population in that State added to the difficulties of 
the situation, and finally in 1899 Britain and the 
two Boer States engaged in an unhappy war, which 
resulted in the annexation of the States and the 
formation of a great South African Commonwealth 
to which responsible government was granted in 
1906. There have also been extensions of the 
Empire in other parts of Africa. 

The British flag now floats over 1 3 million 
square miles of territory, and the Empire contains 
a total population of 434 J million people, 
British whom no fewer than 3 1 5 millions are 
Empire : in India alone. Self-government has 

population. been S ranted > so far as is possible, 
throughout the Empire, and there is 
also commercial independence ; so much so, 
indeed, that our colonists are quite at liberty to 
raise up tariff barriers against the introduction of 
British goods which may seem to be competing un- 
duty with their own growing industries. The feeling 
that the colonies would be lost to the mother 
country as soon as they were able to defend them- 
selves has now disappeared. The possibility of 
rapid communication by sea and by 
colonies land is drawing them more closely to 
and the the mother country, as quicker and 
country more direct intercourse increases year 
by year. All this tends to strengthen 
the consciousness of our common origin and 
common interests, and to emphasise the bond 
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between this country and her colonies. Oppor- 
tunities, too, have not been wanting for proofs 
of this close association. On the outbreak of the 
South African War a wave of enthusiastic loyalty 
spread through our self-governing colonies, and the 
mother country was greatly helped in her struggle 
by the presence of colonial troops in the field, as 
well as by material and moral help of many kinds. 
Now that England has once more entered the field 
of European strife, in pursuit of her policy of 
enforcing the sanctity of treaties and the rights of 
the smaller nationalities, the colonists have once 
more responded nobly to the call. Two points 
out of a large number are noticeable here : one, 
the fact that the Pacific colonies have been able by 
their own forces to add to the Empire colonial 
possessions in the Pacific, and that Australia can 
now count among her laurels a successful naval 
engagement in the sinking of the Emden ; the 
other, the fact that India has shown a noble loyalty 
and a desire to remain a part of the Empire, which 
she is supporting by the presence of some of her 
splendid soldiers upon European battlefields. 

Thus the future is distinctly hopeful as shadowing 
forth a mighty British Empire stretching over the 

Imperial world, bound together by ties of trade 
federation. and commerce, inseparably united by 
the feeling of a common past and by belief in a 
common destiny. That there are difficulties in the 
formation of such a federation it would be idle to 
deny. The place of England in such a union is 
difficult to decide ; the vast extent of the Empire 
makes the interests of the various colonies widely 
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different ones ; the mother country's close associa- 
tion with European affairs is an association from 
which the colonies are to a great extent free ; 
India presents certain difficulties from the point of 
view of equal government with the rest. There 
are also conflicting trade interests which it should 
be possible to reconcile. But as the years pass by 
these difficulties are diminishing in importance, and 
common interests and common dangers are tending 
to accentuate the bond of union. If, in the near 
future, the federation of the British Empire can be 
successfully accomplished, the destinies of the 
world would seem to be in the keeping of the 
British race. 



CHAPTER XXXII I. 

Society in the Eighteenth Century. 

THE MAN ABOUT TOWN AND THE COUNTRY SQUIRE. 

The general conditions of life in town and country 
during the first half of the eighteenth century 
were in many ways superior to those of 
the preceding century and a half. The 
eighteenth- improvements which had begun in the 
CG life lry re ig n Elizabeth had been steadily 
maintained, and the standard of comfort 
had continued to rise. Substantial dwelling-houses 
of brick and stone now replaced in many localities 
the older half-timbered buildings of later Tudor 
times ; glass was in common use ; furniture and 
carpets of a more luxurious type added to the 
comforts of the people. Their mode of life was one 
of greater privacy than had been that of their 
ancestors. The stronglv-built dwelling-houses and 
country mansions of the eighteenth century, with 
their magnificent staircases, their well-appointed 
and highly-decorated suites of rooms, their crowds 
of footmen and other servants in gorgeous liveries 
and powdered hair, reflect in striking fashion the 
self-satisfaction of the age, its luxury and its 
stability. Whatever there was of architecture in 
this sterile time was devoted mainly to these 
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purposes : the Renaissance and Classical forms 
were employed to lend dignity to the dwelling- 
house ; the building of churches and cathedrals 
was no longer an object of desire. 

This was the period in our history when the 
town reigned supreme. Fashion’s laws were eagerly 
The obeyed by fashion’s devotees ; dress, 
supremacy manners, conversation, and all the 
town. 6 everyday events of life were governed 
by the strictest code of regulations ; 
good form and good breeding were valued very 
highly. Amid all the evident defects of the age 
there shone the art of polite conversation raised to 
a pitch which England has never known at any 
other time. People could talk then, and it was 
well that a Boswell should have existed to preserve 
for us some of this remarkable conversation, and a 
Chesterfield and a Fanny Burney should have 
had the leisure to write memoirs which throw light 
upon the fashions and frailties of a remarkable 
time. 

It was in the town rather than in the country 
that the greatest changes were apparent. Bad 

Country roads and slow travelling still made 
life. journeys somewhat difficult, and the 
country lagged behind. Journeys were made by 
carriage or by saddle-horses or pillion, or in the 
towns by sedan-chairs. The provincial towns 
retained their importance as centres of country 
society. The country nobility and gentry visited 
the county town at the assizes, the races, and in the 
country season, and lived for the time being at the 
town house they still retained for such a purpose. 
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The Court remained to a great extent a private and 
narrow circle to which only the select few were 
admitted ; at times indeed it was a somewhat 
foreign growth which by no means represented the 
spirit and aspirations of the English people ; the 
English aristocracy were never more self-centred, 
proud, and exclusive than when the Whig nobility 
ruled England and looked down upon their 
Hanoverian kings. 

Yet in the main coarseness and brutality are the 
marks of the century. The first Georges were. 

boorish and immoral ; their Prime 
eighteenth Minister, Walpole, had tastes like those 
century of his groom and gamekeeper, coupled 
C< brutal* ld w * th a cynical disregard of all the 
virtues. His private life was grossly 
immoral. It was his boast as governor of England 
that “ every man had his price,” and that he was 
able to find it. Even when George III. and his 
queen set a better example few followed it, and 
extravagance in dress and in amusements remained 
a mark of the age until the sobering influence of 
the great French war was felt. 

For this artificial age, which prided itself upon 
being the age of common-sense, was the age of the 
its -prize-fight and the duel, of the drunkard 
defects ; and the gambler, of the rake and the 
bully. Irregular marriages were frequent. Ad- 
venturers seized the opportunity which marriage 
without licence in the Fleet and King's Bench 
Prisons gave. The ill-lighted and badly-guarded 
streets of London were the scenes of frequent 
outrage until a Lighting Act of 1736 made matters 
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somewhat better. The first half of the century 
was the golden age of the highwayman, the 
the period when Jack Sheppard, Jonathan 
highwaymen; Wild and Dick Turpin flourished. In 
1712 a club of young gentlemen, the Mohocks, 
the terrorised Londoners by wanton out- 
Mohocks. rages which included the slitting of the 
noses of unfortunate citizens, the subjection of 
women to insults and indignities, and the beating 
of the feeble \Vatchmen who were supposed to keep 
order in the streets. 

Life in the town centred in the coffee-houses and 
in the public gardens. It was in the reign of Anne 
The that the coffee-house reached the height 
London of its popularity, and became the lounge 
coffee- Q f the idler and foppish man about 
town ; the best place for gossip and 
news ; the recognised centre for gambling ; the 
meeting-place of men of business. Each house 
gathered its special type of company and was 
noted in its own peculiar way ; all served the 
purpose of a modern club in the facilities they 
afforded for persons of similar tastes and habits to 
meet together for conversation and intercourse. 
Dry den had been head of the wits at Wills’ ; 
Addison was the presiding genius of Button’s ; 
Johnson was president of the Turk’s Head in 
Gerrard Street. Your Tory went to the Cocoa 
Tree ; your Whig to St. James’s ; all grades could 
gamble for high stakes at White’s, or after 1765 
at Almack’s. Stockbrokers collected at Jonathan’s 
and merchants at Garraway’s ; mercantile business 
was transacted by brokers at Lloyd’s, and the 
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continuance of this work under the name of 
Lloyd’s keeps that coffee-house famous to this 
day. At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
there were three thousand such coffee-houses in 
existence in London, and nothing now exists more 
select than the then famous Kit Cat Club, the 
rendezvous of the noblest of the Whigs. 

About the middle of the century the public 
gardens, and especially Vauxhall and Ranelagh, 
and attracted society. It was proper to 
public visit them in the evening in fashionable 
gardens. a ttire, to wander through their illumin- 
ated groves, to partake of supper, and to see their 
grand displays of fireworks. The picturesque 
nature of these gatherings was aided by the dress 
of the ladies and theii gallants ; we may still 
see its beauties on the stage in the comedies of 
Goldsmith and Sheridan ; it exists also in the 
court dress of to-day, and in the liveries of footmen 
and the uniform of soldiers. The young gallant 
or beau strutted about in his full-skirted white 
Dress or c °l° ure d satin coat, his flowered silk 
of the waistcoat reaching to the knee and his 
classes - coloured silk knee-breeches. He prob- 
ably affected red silk stockings and red- 
heeled shoes with gold or silver buckles. His open 
waistcoat displayed to advantage his fine holland 
shirt with its beautiful lace ruffles and neckcloth. 
Every detail of his attire was carefully considered : 
his fully-powdered periwig, his sword suspended 
by a gaily-coloured sword-knot, his amber-headed 
cane, his spotless silk or cambric handkerchief, his 
watch with its suspended seal and ribbon carried 
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in the fob or pocket of his breeches ; his black hat 
with its broad brim carefully looped up and with 
its gold or silver hat-band, his gold, ivory, or 
tortoise-shell snuff-box held daintily in his hand. 
With him would be one or more ladies beautifully 
dressed in dainty flowered silk bodices (cut very 
low at first but with a dainty tucker later on), 
cream-coloured skirts, and straw hats trimmed 
with flowers. Beautiful lace was an all-important 
part of their apparel, and wonderful flowering 
embroidery in silks of various colours. But the 
fashions changed rapidly. With the eighteenth 
century came the hoop, and by the middle of the 
century the hoops had become enormous in size ; 
twenty years later, ladies were dressing their hair 
in monstrous structures of tw r o or three feet high, 
by means of heavy pads of horse-hair. Patches 
on the face were in great repute, and the fan was 
used to good advantage. Furs, jewellery, and lace 
of the best quality were freely worn ; and every- 
thing was highly perfumed. The end of the 
century saw the short-waisted and tight gowns of 
Jane Austen's novels. 

As the century progressed, the beau became the 
dandy, buck, or blood, and finally the macaroni or 
the beaux • swe ^ w ^° followed the fashion set by 
the Whig leader, Fox, and the Prince 
of Wales, with its wide-skirted, big-cuffed coats 
and long-skirted waistcoats. The beaux especially 
reigned supreme at the watering-places such as 
Bath, Tunbridge, Epsom, and Cheltenham, for it 
was now becoming fashionable to visit one or 
other of these places yearly to take the waters. 
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Here and in London there were frequent masked 
balls and assemblies, and card-parties for high 
stakes in which the ladies played as eagerly as the 
men. Cards were in great repute, and ombre, 
piquet, basset, and cribbage were favourite games. 

The manners and tastes of the country gentry 
left much to be desired. Many of them were coarse 
The and illiterate, and the little intercourse 
country they had with their better educated 
gentry, associates upon the Bench at Quarter 
Sessions, or in their visits to London or the inland 
watering-places, did not do much to improve them. 
The typical English country gentleman of the 
time lives for ever for us in the person of Addison's 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Generous to a fault, 
loyal and patriotic often without much show of 
reason, with leanings towards Jacobitism and 
High Church principles, he was probabfy less 
ignorant than Macaulay’s fox-hunting squire ap- 
pears to have been. Most of tire nobility were 
members of this class and enjoyed the country as 
much as the town ; Walpole is said always to have 
opened the letters of his bailiff and gamekeeper 
before he attended to those of the State, The 
lesser gentry who stayed at home and were free 
from cares of State, governed the countryside in 
matters civil and religious ; administered justice 
with their neighbours at Quarter Sessions ; drilled 
their tenants and servants when the militia was 
called up. In this way many of them became 
shrewd and observant even where they were by 
no means educated or literary. But at his worst 
the country squire of the time was an ignorant boor, 
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who hunted daily and drank hard and did little 
good to himself or his neighbours. It was un- 
fortunate that class distinctions now prevented 
that absorption of the younger sons of the gentry 
in commerce and trade which had been characteris- 
tic of our earlier history. The many -wars of the 
century found employment for a number of them, 
it is true, but many became Will Wimbles of the 
Addisonian type, men bred to no business and born 
to no -estate, and living with elder brothers as 
managers of their property. As such their best 
endeavours were associated with hunting and 
fishing, and they were extremely well-versed in 
all the little handicrafts of the idle man. Hunting 
and fishing were, in fact, the favourite amusements 
of all the countryside, and the game laws were 
beginning to be stringent. The nobles hunted the 
deer in their own parks, and the lesser gentry the 
badger, fox, and hare, each with his own pack of 
hounds and in his own grounds. Apart from 
hunting there -were assemblies, balls, and routs on 
the occasion of the assizes or the races, and rounds 
of visits were paid throughout the year. It became 
the fashion for the upper classes to spend a portion 
of each year in London or at a fashionable watering- 
place, and the custom steadily extended to include 
their less important brethren. 

While society in town and country was thus 
pursuing its highly-artificial existence the middle 
Life of the c l asses were also developing. London 
middle was then much more important as corn- 
classes : p arec j w ith the provincial towns than it 
is to-day, and afforded special opportunities for 
vol. in. — 3 
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this class. There was now in process of formation 
an aristocracy of merchants enriched with the spoils 
the town of trade, and exercising a consider- 
merchant; a ble influence upon public affairs. Sir 
Andrew Freeport of the Spectator club is typical of 
the City merchant of Addison’s day, honest and 
indefatigable in business, shrewd and methodical 
in everything. Class distinctions, too, began to 
develop in the ranks of this class. The best house- 
holds with their pewter and silver and their newly- 
imported porcelain or china showed how the 
standard of comfort was rising. Merchants now 
lived in the suburbs, and the more successful 
shopkeepers left their shops to live there also. If 
they did not go to Bath, there was Epsom or 
Tunbridge near at hand, and many now began to 
pay an annual visit to Brighton or Margate. They 
also frequented the gardens at Ranelagh or Vaux- 
hall, or if lower in the social grade at Bagnigge 
Wells or Sadler’s Wells ; some enjoyed their visits 
to the theatre, and they proved much better patrons 
of the new musical oratorios than did the nobility. 
These prosperous City men were soberly dressed in 
brown or black, but their shirts were of dazzling 
whiteness, their ruffles pronounced, their wigs 
large and well-combed, their shoes decorated with 
silver buckles. It was an age in which each 
profession was still distinguished by its dress : the 
clergyman walked abroad in gown and cassock ; the 
lawyer in black silk garments and characteristic wig ; 
the physician in full dress with sword included, and 
with a cane the knob of which contained a disinfec- 
tant which he sniffed when visiting his patients. 
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The London merchant now hunted but little, 
unless, indeed, he bought land, retired, and joined 
the ranks of the country gentry. He was well 
content with cards and a modest game at bowls. 
But London remained the great national centre 
for sight-seeing : the Tower, Westminster Abbey, 
St. PauFs Cathedral, and other public buildings 
were frequented ; its fairs were still highly popular, 
and acrobats, jugglers, dwarfs, and giants, wild 
animals and monstrosities, were eagerly visited. 

Class distinctions were also invading the country 
districts, and jealousies were replacing the former 
the fraternity of all classes. The yeoman 
country of from one to three hundred pounds 
yeomen. p er annum was sturdily independent 
and proved a thorn in the side of many a country 
squire (especially in the matter of game), until 
the high prices of the French wars and the spread 
of enclosures caused him to disappear. Many of 
this class never went farther from their family 
home than the neighbouring county town, but in 
that home they displayed a splendid hospital^, 
which excelled itself in the pleasures of the Christ- 
mas season. Their children often compared favour- 
ably with those of the country gentry ; their 
daughters at times made good matches in town and 
country. At the beginning of the century they 
followed the fashions of fifty years before, towards 
its close they were feeling the pressure of the town 
and were copying it in many ways ; and there was 
an unfortunate tendency with many to imitate 
what was worst in it rather than what was best. 


Sport abounded in the country areas, cricket was 
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fast becoming a highly-organised game for men 
hunting and fishing were common amusements 
and archery was also popular. 

The general condition of the poor left much to 
be desired. In the towns they were callous, ig~ 

The poor norant > restless, and brutal, as the 
in the frequency of riots during this century 
towns. testifies ; and the newly - developing 
centres of industry were often areas of drunkenness 
and vice. The introduction of gin brought with it 
terrible evils. London especially suffered from 
the vice of gin-drinking. In 1750 the physicians 
reported 14,000 cases of illness, most of them 
hopeless and all due to gin, and this in a population 
of less than 800,000. Every sixth house became 
a gin-shop, and in the two years 1738-40 no* fewer 
than 12,000 persons were convicted of the un- 
licensed sale of this spirit. Popular amusements 
were of a degrading type : bull-fighting and cock- 
fighting were popular ; gambling spread to all 
classes and was encouraged by the system of 
public lotteries. These were not abolished until 
1824. The public journey of criminals from 
Newgate prison to Tyburn was a monthly public 
spectacle until it was abolished in 1783. The 
dress of the poor was coarse and ragged ; the 
better class of mechanics could be recognised by 
their long-sleeved waistcoats, knee-breeches, and 
grey worsted stockings, and by the apron which 
most of them wore. 

The lot of the agricultural labourer during the 
first half of the century was good, except that long 
hours of work from an early age left him ignorant 
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and isolated ; but after 1760 the loss of domestic 
by-industries and the progress of enclosure made 
The poor case a hard one, and the maladmin- 
in the istration of poor-law relief finally 
country. d ra gg ec l him down in many cases to 
hopeless pauperism. The old smock-frock was 
still in general use, and in many country places the 
tall steeple-shaped and broad-brimmed woman's 
hat, now only seen as a curiosity in certain parts 
of Wales, was still common among the poorer 
classes. 

But while the condition of the poor was changing 
for the worse, there was, on the whole, marked 
Progress P ro & ress i n other grades of society. 

made The continued improvements in high- 
durmg the wa ys, hotels, inns, and general means 
y * of communication did something to 
diffuse better manners among all classes, to lessen 
the ignorance of the poor, and to fill up the gulf 
between town and country. There was a develop- 
ing interest in literature and science : the theatre of 
Garrick, Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons, the art of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Morland, the music 
of Handel, are all evidences of refinement of taste. 
Towards the close of the century women gained a 
position in intellectual circles, chiefly through the 
efforts of Mrs. Montagu, who formed parties 
without cards in which ladies shared in the con- 
versation of literary celebrities like Dr. Johnson, 
and earned from the scoffers the title of blue- 
stocking for so doing. But an age which read the 
novels of Fielding, Sterne, and Smollett, and loved 
the prize-ring and the cock-pit, can scarcely be said 
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to have been a refined one. Duelling remained a 
necessity for public men, and both Fox and Pitt 
engaged in these contests. Prisons needed reform 
and punishments were outrageous. There was 
nevertheless a softening tendency visible at the 
close of the century in the Evangelical movement 
in the Church, the spread of Methodism, and the 
lessening of drunkenness and gambling, and the 
way was opening for the humanitarianism of the 
nineteenth century. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A Great Religious Revival. 

The close of the seventeenth century marks the 
end of that earnest religious enthusiasm which 
Decline of had been so characteristic of the English 
Puritanism, people from the days of the Reforma- 
tion to the victory of Puritanism in the Revolution 
of 1688. Zeal was now replaced by general in- 
difference towards all matters of religious thought 
and practice. The Bible, which had been so 
definitely the guide of the people for a century 
or more, was replaced in very many cases by 
works of philosophy whose shallow optimism is 
well reflected in Pope’s Essays, with their doctrine 
of “ Whatever is, is right.” Nonconformist and 
Churchman alike seemed to regard common sense 
as the most valuable of virtues and guides of con- 
duct. Religious enthusiasm was looked upon with 
disfavour. The development of scientific thought 
during the seventeenth century had changed men’s 
conception of the universe, and there 
* th was a strong desire to appeal in all 
century things to the intellect rather than to 
the era of the emotions. Christianity began to be 
sense. attacked by the Deists as irrational and 
unscientific, and its defenders were more 

careful to show that it was reasonable and in 
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accordance with what was termed natural religion 
than to ground their beliefs upon a super- 
natural and spiritual basis. Their appeal was 
an appeal to the reason rather than to the 
experience of Christian men. The older personal 
appeal to the conscience of man had for the time 
passed away. The personal sense of conviction of 
sin which made Cromwell declare that he had 
lived in and loved darkness and had hated light, 
and had made Bunyan regard himself as the chief 
of sinners, was now replaced by an appeal to 
morality and common sense. The emotional side 
of religion was neglected and emphasis was placed 
upon its moral aspects. It was a time when the 
imagination was repressed in matters religious as 
it was also subordinated in art and literature. 
It was not so much that the English people became 
immoral or irreligious as that they became non- 
religious ; they were still in the main a sober and 
virtuous people, but religion now seemed to hold 
but a small place in their regard. 

This new standpoint in religion is true of Church- 
man and Nonconformist alike. The persecutions 
Position *k e reign of Charles II. had kept the 
of the early Nonconformists strong; Pres- 
Noncon- byterians, Independents, Baptists, and 
ormis s. Q ua k ers h ac [ clung to their faith 
in the days of adversity. But the Revolution 
was the triumph of the Whigs ; and the Whigs 
believed in compromise. Hence in the days of 
their success the doctrine of compromise reigned 
supreme not only in the sphere of politics, but 
also in the sphere of religion. Under James II., 
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too, there had been the prospect of a reconcilia- 
tion of the Puritan with the Churchman, for both 
parties had been united in a common antagonism 
to Catholicism. But the Puritan refused to benefit 
by any declaration of indulgence which would also 
aid the Catholic ; while many members of the 
Church of England still favoured the Stuarts, 
and the doctrine of divine right was as yet by 
no means dead. Hence William III. struggled 
in vain for a basis of compromise which should 
once more unite the English Protestants ; some 
four hundred clergy, including Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and five other bishops, 
all of whom had been amongst those celebrated 
bishops who had refused to read the Declaration 
of Indulgence issued by James II. in 1688, now 
refused also to take the oath of allegiance to the 
new sovereigns, standing aside as non-jurors and 
advocates of divine right and passive obedience. 
And although William III. was able to fill their 
places with Whig bishops, the majority of the 
country clergy remained Tory and High Church, 
and Convocation refused to countenance any 
alterations in doctrine or ritual which would make 
it possible for the Nonconformists to return to 
the fold of the Anglican Church. The Test Act of 
Test Act, 167 3 had made the taking of the Sacra- 
i6 73 - ment of the Church of England a neces- 
sary qualification for almost all national and civic 
offices, but this had not prevented moderate 
Dissenters from sharing in those offices ; and an 
Act of Toleration, 1689, gave liberty of worship 
under easy conditions to all ordinary Noncon- 
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formists, only Catholics and Unitarians being ex- 
cluded. The meeting-houses of dissenters could 
Toleration now be registered as places of public 
Act, 1689. worship, and registration carried with 
it rights of legal protection. By 1720 at least 
4000 buildings had been registered, many of them 
being at first only temporary buildings ; a century 
later there were more than 20,000 such places 
registered. 

The Revolution thus brought with it the principle 
of religious toleration, though not that of religious 
equality ; dissenters could now worship 
Church their own way, though they could 
reaction not hold certain public offices or send 
Anne* their sons to the universities, and much 
more would have been done by the King 
had it not been for the opposition of the Church. 
With the recovery by the Tory party of something 
of their old power, however, in the last years of 
Anne's reign, the High Church party once more 
asserted itself. The occasional conformity by 
which Nonconformists had evaded the Test Act 
was stopped in 1 71 1 by an Act of Parliament which 
provided that persons holding public office and 
attending a Nonconformist place of worship should 
forfeit that office and be subject to fine. An ill- 
judged Whig impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell, a 
Dr. divine who maintained the doctrine of 
Sacheverell. non-resistance in two sermons preached 
at St. Paul's, gave the Tories a rallying-ground and 
a cry of the Church in danger, which showed how 
zealous the country clergy and country people 
still were for the Church. Sacheverell was found 
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guilty, but his punishment was so light as to be 
virtually an acquittal. There were riots in many 
part of the country, the meeting-houses and 
residences of dissenters were destroyed, and Sache- 
verell’s journey through the country was a triumphal 
procession and weakened still further the failing 
Whig Government. Finally, with the return of the 
Tory party to power came the Schism Act of 1714, 
which enjoined that no person should maintain a 
school or act as a tutor in Great Britain who had 
not first signed a declaration of conformity to the 
Church of England, and obtained a licence from the 
bishop of the diocese in which the school was 
situated. This Act passed the House of Lords by 
a small majority, but owing to the death of the 
Queen it never came into force, and the succession 
of George I . restored the Whig leaders to place and 
power. 

For the next twenty years England remained 
in a state of religious stagnation. Bishoprics were 
Religious use d a? rewards for those of the clergy 
stagnation, who could support the Ministry by their 
1714-1730. p en . a t)ipty to maintain a political 
argument was a surer means of promotion than 
sanctity of life. Yet, though the bishops were 
Whigs, the country clergy, who were the leaders 
and teachers of the country gentry and the agri- 
cultural labourers, were rarely of their way of 
thinking. Moreover, while many of the leaders of 
the Church and the clergy of the towns were men 
of learning, as was natural at a time when the 
Church had almost a monopoly of university 
education and preferment, the country clergy 
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were, generally speaking, of very poor type. Their 
incomes had been fixed at the Reformation at a 
low figure, and rising prices ever since that time had 
made these incomes quite inadequate. Many of 
the clergy found much of their time 
Ign and. nCC occupied in worldly affairs in an en- 
poverty deavour to make both ends meet ; 
clergy many were ignorant and coarse, and 
preferred fox-hunting, drinking, and 
feasting to the care of souls. Something was done 
to help their incomes by Queen Anne. She 
surrendered to them the first-fruits, a tax of a 
tenth originally levied to support the Crusades, 
but seized by Henry VIII. and all his successors. 
The need of this bounty is evident when we find 
that before its surrender there were 5597 clergy 
with Incomes under £$o a year. .The parson was 
often subservient to the country squire, and like 
him was indifferent to religion and to the welfare of 
his parishioners ; the position of the domestic 
chaplain was still worse, for he was looked upon as 
a useful but inferior servant whose ability to read 
and write and keep accounts was valued more 
highly than his ability to pray and preach. The 
strength of Nonconformity lay in the towns. Many 
of the successful tradesmen and merchants were 
dissenters. There was much wealth associated 
with these denominations, and some of their 
preachers were men of intellectual and literary 
distinction. 

The majority of the people were quite indifferent 
to questions of religion save when their fanaticism 
was aroused by those who usurped the place of 
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leaders. Addison's Tory publican had no time to 
attend church, but he found himself able on two or 
three occasions to head the mob when they went to 
puli ' down a meeting-house. At a time when the 
pulpit was to thousands of English people the only 
source of public instruction, large numbers of them 
were left without any spiritual or moral guidance. 
The developing industries were collecting together 
large numbers of people in new industrial areas, 
but the Church was making no effort whatever for 
their spiritual well-being. Thousands never entered 
a church. Sunday had with many become a day 
of cock-fighting, drunkenness, and vice. In 1751 
Bishop Butler lamented the general decay of 
religion in the nation ; the historian Hume described 
the English people as settled into the most cool 
indifference with regard to religion that was to be 
found in any nation in the world. 

Yet when matters had thus reached their worst, 
a large proportion of even the apparently in- 
Need of a remained at heart religious, 

religious H onest industry and respect for domestic 
revival. pf e were still general among the middle 
classes and the poor. What was wanted was the 
revival of a practical religion, a fresh appeal to the 
emotions ; the people would quickly respond to 
earnest preaching of this sort from whatever 
source it came. Such was the pressing need of the 
time, and as so often happens the time produced 
the men who could satisfy the need. 

In the year 1729 a few Oxford students began 
to meet together weekly for the purpose of common 
help in the endeavour to lead a strict and ordered 
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life governed by the rules of the Bible. Amongst 
them were two brothers, John and Charles Wesley, 
Rise of the the sons of a Lincolnshire clergyman, 
Methodists. and George Whitefield, the son of a 
Gloucester innkeeper. This small society of young 
men soon became prominent from the singular 
goodness and careful rule and method of their 
lives, and were nicknamed by an undergraduate 
the Methodists . They were mainly concerned in 
saving their own souls and in helping one another 
to serve God aright, but they also began to visit 
the prisoners 'in the jail, to preach to the poor in 
Oxford, and to teach and help the poor and ignorant 
children of the town. Most of them became 
clergymen of the Church of England ; and the 
organising ability and natural power of control of 
John Wesley marked him at once as the leader of 
the movement. He paid a visit to the newly- 
founded colony of Georgia in the hope of doing 
missionary work among the Indians, but did not 
meet with much success either with 
wJrkof them or with the colonists. On the 
Whitefield voyage out, however, he came in contact 
Wesley. with a number of German Protestants 
of the sect known as Moravians, who 
were intending to settle in America, and he was 
much impressed by their personal conviction of 
having been saved from sin. Before Wesley 
returned to England, Whitefield had begun his 
career as a wonderful preacher by a series of 
sermons to the colliers of Kingswood, near Bristol. 
The colliers of this time were conspicuously 
irreligious, and the Kingswood colliers were perhaps 
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amongst the worst of them. But Whitefield im- 
mediately established a great power over them, 
and very man}^ of them responded to his appeal 
and became genuinely religious men. Whitefield, 
who had a great respect for John Wesley, begged 
him to visit Kingswood as an organiser of the work 
and an instructor of the new converts, qualities in 
which Whitefield, with his wonderful powers of 
oratory, was lacking. At first Wesley hesitated to 
accept the invitation ; he felt above all things 
that he was a member of the Church and that it 
was his duty to be loyal to it. But the pronounced 
opposition of the bishops and clergy to the work 
he was doing left him with but little alternative. 
These new preachers of evangelical Christianity, 
of a religion that could not only be professed but 
also experienced, soon had almost all the pulpits 
of the land closed against them. Wesley found 
that if he hoped to preach the message which he 
felt himself so strongly called upon to deliver he 
would have to do it in the open air ; so he went to 
Kingswood and began his career as an evangelist, 
with the world for his parish and with all sorts and 
conditions of men as his parishioners. 

He and Whitefield were the most important of a 
number of men who thus called back the English 
people by a religious revival to a sense of their sin. 
The others included his brother Charles, who be- 
came the singer of the movement and beautified 
it with many noble hymns, Fletcher of Madeley 
in Shropshire, Perronet of Shoreham in Kent, 
Grimshaw of Haworth in Yorkshire, a most 
remarkable man, and many more. Whitefield was 

VOL. III. — 4 
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above all the orator of the movement, Wesley its 
organiser, director, and governor, for the movement 
was one which needed careful direction and control. 
Many stories are told of Whitefield’s impassioned 
eloquence, and its effect upon such diverse persons 
as Garrick, Lord Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Hume. In the west of 
England and in London his audiences numbered 
from ten to twenty thousand people ; persons were 
moved to hysterical laughter or violent weeping or 
fell to the earth in an agony of repentance. Wesley’s 
appeal was more to the individual, though he, too, 
became a famous field preacher with audiences as 
large as Whitefield’s, and his preaching was attended 
with the same phenomena. Both men laboured 
strenuously at all times : Whitefield made no fewer 
than seven journeys to America ; Wesley would 
sometimes journey on horseback some eighty or 
ninety miles a day ; and in fifty years of this itinerant 
life preached more than forty thousand sermons, an 
average of some fifteen per week. Throughout his 
long life of eighty-eight years, too, Wesle} r lived 
ascetically, and gave freely of his means to the poor. 
When his income was ^30 a year, he managed to live 
on £28 and gave away the other £2 ; when he was 
in receipt of £120 he still lived upon £28, and used 
the remaining £92 for charitable purposes. In 
the midst of his sermons and travels he found time 
for writing, and engaged in many controversies. 

Tlie But where his skill was especially shown 
Methodist was in his organisation of the new 
Societies. soc i e ti es h e } lac t called into being, with 
their weekly class-meetings, their love-feasts, and 
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their employment of members of the laity as 
preachers and class-leaders. Some of these lay 
preachers were very remarkable men and were of 
great assistance to him in the work he had under- 
taken. During the earlier years of the movement 
all the leaders were fiercely assailed by the mob, and 
some of their escapes from a violent death seem well- 
nigh miraculous. Their greatest successes were 
gained in the crowded industrial areas amongst the 
miners and other workers ; the least impression was 
produced upon the agricultural population. The 
majority of their converts were drawn from the 
middle and lower classes, but not exclusively so ; 
Whitefield especially found a favourable hearing in 
society, and Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, and 
others of the aristocracy supported his work. 

Differences of opinion arose between the leaders 
through Whitefield ’s adoption of Calvinistic beliefs, 
and the movement divided into two 
S<3 of the 0 " 1 branches * The more important was 
Methodists that which followed Wesley. Linder 
Clwch^of b * s anb autocratic control the 

-England. Methodist movement began to assume 
a distinctive form and government, 
though he himself protested to the last against any 
separation from the Church of England. It is 
evident that the conduct of these field preachers 
was in many respects irregular ; they were clergymen 
who were not obeying the injunctions of their 
spiritual masters, but were acting often in direct 
opposition to them. Had the Church been con- 
trolled by wiser governors it is possible that 
separation might have been avoided ; it was a 
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great misfortune that the leaders of the Church 
recognised neither the good work that was being 
done in the religious, moral, and social regeneration 
of the country, nor the obvious necessity for such 
work. Relations between the Methodists and the 
Church became more and more strained, and in 1795, 
four years after their founder’s death, the Wesleyan 
Methodists became a separate body. 

The effect of this great religious revival was by 
no means confined to the new societies and 

associations it had called into being:. 
Effect ® 

of the Above all it exercised a tremendous in- 

Methodist fluence upon the very church which 
revival . re f usec i j - 0 recognise it, or to receive 

its devotees within its own circle of membership. 
The Evangelical movement entered the Church, 
and gave to its members a new spiritual devotion. 
The attitude of many of the clergy towards their 
parishioners was changed completely. Many de- 
on the vout and earnest men became preachers 
Church; Q f its doctrines and observers of its 
practices. Notable among these were many mem- 
bers of the University of Cambridge, where the 
influence of the Evangelical movement was strongly 
felt, one of the most important of the Cambridge 
preachers being the celebrated evangelical, Charles 
Simeon. At the same time it also stimulated the 
older Nonconformists to renewed religious zeal, 
and many successful preachers and writers were 
associated with the various Nonconformist de- 
on nominations. In literature the move- 
literature; m ent showed itself chiefly in the pro- 
duction of a number of excellent hymns, the work 
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of Charles Wesley and his brother, of John Newton 
the pastor of Olney, of Isaac Watts, and of the 
poet Cowper, whose hymns are especial!}" the 
product of an evangelical mind. 

Still more widespread was the influence of the 
revival upon the tone and temper of the age. A 
on new spirit of kindness and mercy took 
philanthropy, possession of the people and led to the 
development of much noble philanthropy. Wesley 
had ever associated this spirit with his work. He 
saw to the building and maintenance of a school 
for the children of the colliers of Kingswood and 
of an orphanage at Newcastle-on-T} r ne. Robert 
Raikes of Gloucester followed his example by 
founding a Sunday school in which poor and 
ignorant children might learn to read the Bible, 
and Sunday schools soon became a feature of 
religious work everywhere. At the close of the 
century the principle of education for the children 
of the poor was extended to day schools by a }"oung 
Quaker named Joseph Lancaster, and a military 
chaplain, Dr. Bell, the development of whose work 
will be traced in another chapter. Hannah More 
of Bristol visited the agricultural poor of the west 
of England in their own homes, and worked for them 
and wrote and pleaded on their behalf with bene- 
ficial results . Thomas Clarkson and William Wilber- 
force struggled for the abolition of the slave trade 
and saw their efforts crowned with success in 1807. 
Societies were also established for the purpose of 
educating the poor in religion and good manners. 
It was in the same spirit that men now laboured 
for religious toleration, and though their efforts 
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were for a time rendered fruitless by the French 
Revolution and the consequent political reaction 
in England, they finally accomplished their object 
by the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
in 1828, and by other subsequent measures which 
acted in the same direction. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


Some Famous Agriculturists. 

The agricultural developments of the seven- 
teenth century made but slow progress in the 
Agricultural countr Y as a whole. When the century 
progress ended only a small portion of England 
still slow. was ac t U ally benefiting from the intro- 
duction of root crops, the sowing of clover and 
artificial grasses, and the better methods of cultiva- 
tion. As late as the middle of the eighteenth 
centmy the full value of turnips and clover was 
only realised in the Eastern counties ; their use 
was quite unknown in some parts of the country. 
Large areas were still worked on the open-field 
system after the fashion of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Farmers held obstinately 
to the customs of their forefathers ; implements 
Reasons and tools were such as had been in use 
for this. f or generations, and were in many cases 
clumsy home-made contrivances. The commonest 
mode of tenure in the case of tenant-farmers was 
an agreement which could be terminated on either 
side by a six months’ notice, and this lack of 
security, coupled with the real danger that any 
improvement w T ould result in an immediate 
increase of rent, held many farmers back. Diffi- 
culties of transport made any appeal to wider 
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markets well-nigh impossible. Communication 
between different parts of the country was extremely 
difficult. Even when the Turnpike Trusts of 1663 
and subsequent years took the main roads in 
hand, the by-roads and country lanes were left 
neglected ; they were narrow enough to be im- 
passable by two wagons abreast, and soft enough 
to require large teams of horses and at times the 
use of the spade to dig vehicles out of the mud 
into which they had sunk. Under such conditions 
it is scarcely a matter of wonder that the isolated 
country farmer, who had got so far as to profit 
by convertible husbandry, was content to live by 
supplying the needs of his own immediate 
neighbourhood. He had reached what we may 
term the domestic stage of agricultural industry 
and he had no desire to pass beyond it. 

Yet, if progress w r as to be made, it was absolutely 
necessary to get the farmers out of their ancestral 
rut : to show them, on the one hand, the gain 
which would come from improved methods of 
cultivation and the introduction of new crops, and, 
on the other, to teach them the value of scientific 
stock-breeding. They required stimulating in 
both these directions, and the best possible 
stimulus for them was the example of others 
who were doing these things and were finding it 
profitable to do them. Landlords who could 
and would spend capital upon their land, who 
were not living from hand to mouth but could 
afford to wait a few years for a return from 
their investments, were required to lead the 
way. 
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At the Restoration the country gentleman had 
gained in power and prestige, and the desire to 
become a landed proprietor was wide- 
p of spread. In the eighteenth century the 
agriculture Whigs, who ruled England for many 
eighteenth- years, looked upon agriculture as the 
century most important English industry and 
England. S0U gPf. to help ^ as muc | 1 as possible, 
for land bore a great share of the burden of 
taxation. There was a movement towards the 
consolidation of estates ; large areas began to be 
collected in the hands of a few persons ; farms 
began to increase in size. This change naturally 
brought with it men who had the capital necessary 
for the working of the land, as well as the in- 
telligence necessary for making experiments, for 
using new and better implements, and for designing 
improved farm-buildings. The landed proprietors 
and, in certain parts of the country, the yeomen 
and tenant-farmers began to be keenly interested 
in agriculture and devoted much time and attention 
to it. They were followed by city men and com- 
mercial magnates who made agriculture a hobby 
and a source of profit, who put their money into 
land and expected a good return for it. 

The result was that great advances were made. 
Aided by a bounty on export when wheat was 
below forty-eight shillings a quarter, 
H mentof e aided also by a fall in the price of wool 
corn- and by the fact that under convertible 
growing. h us ]3 anc i r y the old worn-out arable 
had obtained rest and recovery, these farmers made 
England a corn-producing country, able to supply 
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its own population and, until 1760, able also to 
export corn to the Continent. And even after 
that date, when industrial changes began to take 
place and the population grew rapidly, the country 
was still able to meet the increased demand for 
food. This result was in large measure due to the 
work of a few landlords and tenant-farmers who 

P’oneers of acte< ^ as pi° nee;r5 b anc ^ made progress 
agricultural possible by their teaching and example, 
improve- Landlords could test the new methods 
ments : k e f ore introducing them to their 

tenants, and could make their adoption certain by 
the encouragement of long leases and security of 
tenure, and by the stimulus of higher rents. They 
could also substitute farms of 300 or 400 acres 
for the older farms of 100 acres or less, farms 
which would be occupied by men of better educa- 
tion and intelligence than the older type of farmers, 
overseers of the work of their labourers rather than 
workers themselves. 

The earliest of these pioneers was the son of a 
Berkshire landowner, Jethro Tull. He was the 
Jethro Tull, inventor of a drill for sowing seed and 
1674-1740; the first English farmer to realise that 
the great secret of successful tillage was the 
frequent and deep working of the soil. He did 
much important experimental work in connection 
with the depth to which seed should be sown, and 
the amount which should be sown per acre ; 
he also emphasised the necessity of careful selection 
of seed if good crops were to be obtained. In 
1693, and again betweeen 1711 and 1 714, he visited 
France and Italy, and it was the observation of the 
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frequent ploughings of the ground between the 
rows of vines which gave him the idea of con- 
stantly working the ground after the seed had been 
sown. But this was, of course, impossible as long 
as seed was sown broadcast, and so he was led to 
the idea of sowing his seed in rows with wide spaces 
between which could be worked with a horse-hoe, 
and so kept clear of weeds. His labourers objected 
to his new methods, and it was his trouble with them 
that caused him to invent a drill to enable him to 
sow seed without their help. He has been termed 
“ the greatest individual improver agriculture 
ever knew/’ and English agriculture certainly 
owes very much to him. But his principles found 
little support during his own lifetime, and he left 
them to posterity in his Horse-hoeing Industry , a 
book first published in 1731. 

Tull’s methods were not likely to be followed to 
any great extent until some intelligent landowner 

Charles adopted them and put them into prac- 
Townshend, tice. Fortunately such a person was 
1674-1738; f olmc [ almost immediately. Charles, 
Viscount Townshend, had spent the greater part 
of his life as a statesman, and had been associated 
with his brother-in-law, Walpole, in the government 
of England. A quarrel with Walpole in 1730 led 
to Townshend 5 s retirement from politics, and he 
settled upon his estate at Rainham in Norfolk and 
became a zealous farmer. Much of his land 
consisted of a light sandy soil and was overrun by 
rabbits. He revived the practice of marling; 
adopted Tull’s principles in working his land ; 
paid much attention to the question of rotation of 
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crops and especially to the growth of turnips ; and 
introduced the Norfolk or four-course rotation of 
turnips, barley, clover and rye grass, and wheat. 
These measures prevented unproductive fallow and 
enabled him to carry more stock on his lands ; and 
more stock meant more manure, which in its 
turn led to still better crops and therefore to still 
more stock. His innovations made Norfolk a 
leading agricultural county ; in thirty years the 
rental of one farm rose from £180 to j£8oo ; another, 
which had been in the hands of a rabbit warrener 
at £18, became a farm of the annual rental of £240. 

The work of Townshend was continued by 
Thomas Coke of Holkham, Norfolk, a member of 
Coke of Parliament for the county for the 
Holkham, greater part of the period 1776 to 1837, 
1752-1842 ; an( j a p eer 0 £ realm after 1 837. He 
succeeded in 1776 to an unenclosed estate and 
found it in a wretched condition. The refusal of 
one of his tenants to renew a lease at five shillings 
an acre left him with land upon his hands, and he 
determined to farm for himself. He marled his 
sandy soils ; fed them well with manures, including 
bones which he was one of the first farmers to use ; 
used drill and hoe in accordance with the precepts 
of Tull ; and in nine years was growing excellent 
wheat crops, and by means of clover, sainfoin, and 
roots was making his land carry three times as 
many sheep and cattle as it had ever done before. 
He also introduced new artificial foods such as oil- 
cake, and led the way in fattening cattle for the 
London markets. Cattle were driven south in 
droves from Scotland to London, grazing along the 
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roadsides as they went, and many of these were 
bought by the Norfolk farmers and fattened for 
the Smithfield Market by grazing and by stall 
feeding. Coke laboured in all possible ways to 
make his tenants sharers in his improvements. 
From 1778 to 1821 he held yearly meetings of 
farmers at his house, and at these meetings farming 
topics were discussed and much advice was given 
and received. At first he himself benefited by the 
discussions, but he soon became the teacher of his 
neighbours ; finally these “ Holkham sheep-shear- 
ings, M as they came to be called, attracted people 
from all parts of the country ; at the last of them 
no fewer than 7000 persons were present. He 
found it difficult to alter the traditional practices 
of his tenants, but by acting as a pioneer, by 
using all new methods and by growing all new 
crops first for himself and thus showing in practical 
fashion the benefits to be derived from them, he 
broke down all opposition. He did much, too, 
by granting longer leases on moderate terms and 
by not raising rents as a result of improvements, 
as well as by insisting upon certain methods of 
cultivation in all lands held under him. The 
cottages and farm-buildings on his estate were 
models for other landlords to follow ; he encouraged 
the wider use of potatoes as a food ; he changed 
the appearance of the countryside by planting 
trees upon his land. It is estimated that the 
annual rental of his estate rose from £2200 in 1776 
to ^20,000 in 1816. | 

While Norfolk landlords were th|^ making great 
improvements in arable farming M Leicestershire 
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farmer was revolutionising English methods of 
stock-breeding. Robert Bakewell was the son of 
Robert a P rac tical farmer, and succeeded in 

Bakewell, 1755 to his father's farm at Dishley, 

i7 2 5-i795; near Loughborough. He had already 
given much attention to the question of stock- 
breeding. Up to this time sheep had been valued 
chiefly for their wool, the production of mutton 
had been quite a secondary consideration ; cattle 
had been valued as draught animals and milk 
producers rather than as sources of beef. The 
time was now at hand when meat was to be the 
first consideration of breeders, and it \yas to this 
point that Bakewell turned his attention. He 
believed that it was possible to obtain an animal 
which would fatten quickly and weigh heavily in 
the best joints. The art of stock-breeding can 
scarcely be said to have existed at this time. 
Each district had its own peculiar breed which 
was supposed to be specially suited to the locality, 
and the usual method of producing a new variety 
was to bring together animals of different types. 
Bakewell realised that what was really necessary 
was an improvement of the one type by patient 
f choice of animals possessing j ust those qualities he 
wished to develop. By this method he produced 
a new breed of sheep, the New Leicesters ; a type 
which proved well fitted for the farms of the midland 
counties. He also developed a new stock of cattle, 
though here he was less successful, and also a good 
draught horse. 

Bakewell's own successes, however, were really 
only a small portion of his valuable services as a 
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pioneer. Farmers visited Dishley from ail quarters 
and became converts to his methods. The result 
was a marked improvement in the breeds of sheep 
and cattle throughout the country. 
Cu!le gC Ceorge Culley, a Northumberland 
1735-1813; farmer, did much to improve cattle 
Charles both by writing and by actual practice ; 
175 1-1836; Charles Colling of Ketton, near Darling- 
john ton, and his brother Robert greatly 
175 '’-i 8 3*2 ; improved the Shorthorn breed of cattle ; 

John Ellman of Glynde in Sussex 
made the Southdown sheep a famous variety. 
Many others followed in their footsteps, and sheep 
and cattle rearing became a very important branch 
of the farming industry. Help came also from the 
foundation of farmers , clubs and meetings and 
from the cattle shows. The Smithfield Cattle Show 
dates from 1793, the Smithfield Club from 1798. 
Whereas in 1710 at Smithfield Market the average 
weight of beeves had been 370 lbs., of calves 
50 lbs., of sheep 28 lbs., and of lambs 18 lbs., the 
corresponding weights in 1795 were 800 lbs., 145 
lbs., 80 lbs., and 50 lbs. respectively. 

But the work of these pioneers was confined to cer- 
tain districts, and only in favoured localities, such as 
the Eastern counties, Hertfordshire, and Leicester- 
shire, was there any marked improvement at first. 
What was still wanted was a missionary, who would 
spread the news of the new methods throughout 
the country, and would attack the bad methods 
still in common use. Such a person was found 
in Arthur Young, the greatest of all English agri- 
cultural writers. Young brought to the task great 
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ability as a writer conjoined with splendid skill i n 
observation and inquiry. He was fortunate in the 

Arthur time ^ lis for efforts were 

Young, aided by the food requirements of the 
1741-1820. p eo pi e i n the new industrial towns, 
and therefore by the golden prospect of gain 
which seemed to be opening out to farmers every- 
where in England. He started his association with 
agriculture as a practical farmer, but met with 
little success and so turned his attention to writing. 
In x 767 he made the first of a seiies of tours through 
rural England and France, journeys which furnished 
him with an intimate knowledge of the methods 
of English and French agriculture. In 1770 he 
published his Tour through the North of England , 
and in the next year his Farmer's Tour through 
the East of England. In 1784 he commenced his 
Annals of Agriculture, a monthly publication which 
extended to forty-six volumes, and numbered 
among its contributors George III., who wrote 
under the name of his Windsor shepherd, Ralph 
Robinson. 

A Board of Agriculture was established by Pitt 
in 1793, and Young was made its Secretary. Com- 

Establish m ^ ss ^ oners were sent out by the Board 
ment of a to report on the agricultural conditions 
Board of 0 f each county, and Young became 
griculture. reS p 0ns i] :) i e f or s i x 0 f the counties. For 

the rest of his life he worked indefatigably for the 
cause he had at heart. He made a vigorous 
crusade in favour of enclosures, larger farms, and 
longer leases ; made the new methods more widely 
known by his writings ; pleaded for a five-fold 
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course of turnips, barley, clover, clover, wheat ; 
and encouraged the formation of agricultural 
societies and shows. Progress now became rapid. 
New crops were freely cultivated by the new 
Rapid. methods and with better implements, 
agricultural Sir Humphry Davy began his lectures 
progress. agricultural chemistry in 1803, his 
first course being given before the Board of Agri- 
culture. Just as the domestic spinners and weavers 
were giving place to the capitalist manufacturer 
and his factory workman, so also the yeoman and 
small farmer were being displaced by the capitalist 
landlord and his agricultural labourer. Neither 
change was effected without hardship and suffering 
on the part of those who were dispossessed, but 
the agricultural revolution enabled the rapidly- 
increasing industrial population to be fed, at a 
time when there were no sufficient colonial or foreign 
sources of supply ; and the country landlords 
contributed to the heavy burden of taxation 
which provided Pitt with the money which proved 
so effective a contribution to the downfall of 
Napoleon. 


VOL. III. — 5 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
The Industrial Revolution. 


I. AN AGE OF INVENTION. 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century English 
industries were in the domestic stage of manu- 
facture and English trade was" still 
change under the control of the Mercantile 
from system. The most important industry 
agriculture wag a g r j clJ Qture ; the production of wool 

and corn was, in the eyes of the statesmen of that 
era, the best and surest ground of England’s 
greatness. It is difficult for us to realise that even 
at the accession of George III. in 1760 our country 
was still very backward in nearly all kinds of in- 
dustrial processes ; and that much that was best 
in industry was due to the work of alien immigrants. 
England was not yet an industrial country, even 
though in the woollen trade she was producing far 
in excess of her own requirements and was export- 
ing the surplus to the American colonies and the 
continent of Europe. 

But though her industry was insignificant as 
compared with that of our own times, she was 
to even then one of the most important 
manu- commercial nations of Europe, and 
facture. w jthin half a century she had become 
the workshop of the world by a remarkable 
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change which has been rightly termed a revo- 
lution, for it was indeed the greatest revo- 
lution England has ever known. It would be 
impossible to say exactfy when this change com- 
menced ; it is easy to show that the change was 
very rapid between 1770 and 1830. Its beginnings 
are associated with the efforts of the alien immi- 
grants, the new stirrings of scientific thought, and 
the dissatisfaction felt at the restricted and ex- 
clusive trading rights of the Mercantile system. 
The expansion of manufactures at home was 
necessarily preceded by an expansion of trade 
overseas. Capital, too, was necessary if advantage 
was to be taken of the new and larger markets. 
The prevalence of reckless speculation on the 
newly-opened Stock Exchange, and the existence 
of speculative follies such as the South Sea Bubble, 
1720, suggest that plenty of money was becoming 
available. The trades which required a large 
amount of initial capital were as yet non-existent. 

An The great English capitalists of the day 
Industrial were rather the merchant princes and 
Revolution. great trading companies, and it was 
only with the Industrial Revolution that the great 
capitalist manufacturers became very prominent. 
Previously, even in the woollen trade, much of the 
work was done by many manufacturers each with 
a small capital, and the distribution of the product 
was mainly in the hands of the merchants. 

Once the larger markets had made an increased 
output profitable there came in a very short period 
of time a remarkable series of inventions associated 
either with better machinery or with better sources 
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of power. This led quickly to a revolution in 
industrial methods, to the substitution of vigorous 
competition for the older regulation and monopoly 
of trade, to the replacement of domestic industry 
by our modern factory system, and to the con- 
centration of large numbers of people in crowded 
towns and cities. 

The manufacture of woollen goods was easily first 
among English manufactures in the period pre- 
ceding this revolution. It had enjoyed 

English this pride of place for centuries, and 
industries x ± * 

in 1760 : its development had been carefully 

(a) the fostered. The Government had always 
trade ; been ready to prevent competition from 
Ireland, the colonies, or the Continent, 
and to extend the scope of the trade by commercial 
treaties such as the Methuen Treaty with Portugal, 
1703, by which that country agreed to allow 
English woollens to enter Portugal and her colonies 
if the wines of Portugal were admitted to England 
at two-thirds the current duties on French wines, 
a treaty which made port the drink of English 
gentlemen. So much cloth was required that in 
the clothing areas every village and hamlet had 
its hand-loom weavers, and old and young through- 
out the English countryside occupied their spare 
moments and quiet evenings in spinning yarn. 
The eastern ' counties, especially the towns of 
Norwich and Colchester, were still important 
centres of the trade, the west of England was still 
producing unrivalled broadcloth at Bradford, 
Devizes, Frome, Stroud, and other towns, the 
West Riding of Yorkshire was producing coarse 
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cloths and worsteds in the towns and villages 
surrounding the markets of Halifax and Leeds. 

The iron industry was declining in the older 
areas of production. The destruction of forests 

(b) the to P rov ide charcoal for the iron furnaces 
iron had resulted in a scarcity of fuel. In 
industry; the output was only 17,350 tons, 

while 20,000 tons were imported from Sweden and 
the Biscayan provinces. The Weald and the 
Forest ol Dean still had their furnaces, and Shrop- 
shire and south Yorkshire were becoming ver}' 
busy iron areas. Important ironworks were estab- 
lished in 1709 by Abraham Darby at Coalbrook- 
dale, in 1755 by Anthony Bacon at Merthyr 
Tydvil, and in 1760 by Roebuck at Carron, near 
Falkirk. Cutlery was made at Sheffield and hard- 
ware, especially copper and brass goods, in the 
Birmingham area ; both trades were in the hands 
of small manufacturers. 

Of the other British industries, hosiery was 
becoming more and more a midland industry ; 

(c) hosiery silk-spinning was moving to the south- 

(d) silk western slopes of the Penni’nes, though 

manufacture ; weaving still centred round Spital- 

fields, and ribbons were made at Coventry ; in 
1719 Sir Thomas Lombe had introduced the Italian 
methods of silk-throwing, that is, of spinning silk, 
in his famous silk mill at Derby. The south of 
Scotland and Ulster were the chief seats of the 
linen industry, and Lancashire of the cotton. But 

(e) linen and cotton goods were a comparatively 
cotton goods, insignificant branch of trade; the total 
export in 1760 was only one-twentieth of the 
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export of woollens , and no pure cotton goods were 
made, for a linen warp was necessary owing to the 
lack of strength of the cotton yarn then spun. 

It is interesting to find that almost all the great 
improvements in the machinery for textile opera- 
An era of tions were invented for use in the 
inventions: cotton trade. This was not a very 
important industry at this time and it depended 



upon a foreign raw material, and these facts saved 
it from being protected or interfered with by the 
Government. Yet it was in the woollen industry 
that the need of better machinery was first felt. 
The worst drawback to a weaver’s hand-loom was 
that the shuttle containing the weft to be passed 
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through the threads of the stretched warp had to 
be moved backwards and forwards by the weaver’s 
hands. This restricted the width of the cloth he 
could make by himself, and wider pieces had to 
be the joint work of two weavers. In 1733 John 
Kay’s fly- Kay of Colchester and Bury invented 
shuttle; a method by which the weaver could 
jerk the shuttle across from one side to the other 
and back again by the use of one hand only. This 
flying shuttle enabled cloths of any width to be 
made by a single weaver, and also doubled the 
pace at which the weaving could be done. 

Now that the pace of weaving was accelerated 
it became difficult to get sufficient yarn from the 
spinners to keep the weavers employed. Not only 
was the woollen trade extending, but Lancashire 
was also increasing its output of cotton goods. It 
took ten spinners to provide enough yarn for the 
work of one weaver, and weavers were often 
under the necessity of making a daily round of 
some four or five hours’ duration to collect yarn 
enough for a day’s weaving. Attention was there- 
fore turned to the question of spinning, and in 1764 
a Blackburn carpenter named James Hargreaves 
Hargreaves’ conceived the idea of a spinning-frame 
spinning- containing a number of revolving 
jenny ; S pi n dles worked by a common source 
of power. It is said that the idea came to 
him from seeing his wife’s overturned spinning- 
wheel still revolving on the floor with the spindle 
in a vertical position ; he certainly named his 
mew machine the spinning-jenny in honour of his 
wife. He himself used only eight spindles in his 
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machine, but other spinners soon began to use 
many more, some employing as many as a hundred 
and twenty. The machine was so simple that it 
could be worked by children. 

I11 1 769 a still better machine was patented by 
Richard Arkwright, a barber of Preston, who 
Arkwright’s used a P rinci P le already worked upon 
water- by Lewis Paul and John Wyatt some 
frame; twenty years previously. This was to 
pass the carded cotton now ready for spinning 
between four pairs of rollers, each successive pair 



HARGREAVES’ SPINNING-JENNY. 


of which ‘ moved at a greater velocity than the 
preceding one. The cotton was thus drawn out 
to the required fineness, and was then twisted 
into yarn by revolving spindles. As Arkwright 
adapted his machine to use with water-power it 
became known as the water-frame ; its great 
advantage over the spinning-jenny was that it 
produced a yarn strong enough to be used as a 
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warp, and thus made the manufacture of purely 
cotton goods a commercial possibility. 

Finally, in 1 779, a Bolton spinner named Samuel 
Crompton combined the jenny and water-frame in 
Crompton’s his “ mule ” or “ muslin wheel," and 
mule; added a contrivance to prevent the 
frequent breakings of the yarn which occurred 
when spinning with the jenny. The result was a 
yarn much finer and stronger than any produced 
before, and capable of being used in the making 
of fine muslins. 

All these inventions had been concerned with 
spinning, and the relations between spinner and 
weaver had in consequence changed completely, 
for now the hand-loom was unable to weave cloth 
as fast as the machine could spin the yarn for it. 
Attention was therefore directed to the produc- 
tion of a power-loom, and the first was patented 
Cartwright’s in l 7 %$ b Y a Kentish clergyman named 
power- Edmund Cartwright. In its earliest 
loom; f orm this loom was so heavy and 
clumsy as to be of little use, but subsequent im- 
provements by Cartwright himself, and by several 
manufacturers, including Radcliffe and Horrocks, 
made the power-loom effective, and after 1813 it 
came into general use. 

There were also many other inventions associated 
with various branches of the textile industry, 
other Paul had invented a system of carding 

inventions. or straightening out the cotton fibre 
by machinery as early as 1748. Cartwright and 
others made machines to replace the corresponding 
hand-combing of wool. In 1783 the invention of a 
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Scotchman named Bell superseded the old method 
of printing calicoes by hand-blocks, and increased 
the rate of production a hundredfold ; the new 
cotton machines were adapted to the linen and 
woollen trades ; improvements were made in the 
hosiery manufacture and in 1808 Joseph Heath- 
coat patented a machine for the making of 
lace. 

These developments were accompanied by con- 
siderable opposition on the part of the workers, 
who saw in them only a probable loss of employ- 
ment. Sometimes the new machines were de- 
stroyed, sometimes the inventor was forced to 
move to another part of the country. Arkwright 
had to transfer his machines from Lancashire to 
a mill at Cromford in Derbyshire ; Heathcoat 
was compelled to leave Loughborough and com- 
mence the manufacture of -machine-made lace at 
Tiverton. 

The improvements in machinery called for 

corresponding improvements in motive-power. 

T Various methodswere adopted to supple- 

Improve- ^ ,, , r 

ments in ment the hand as a source o± power, 

motive wind and water wheels were used and 
power . an i ma ls also were employed ; it was 
this use of water that helped to transfer the woollen 
industry from the eastern counties to the slopes 
of the Pennines. Finally the victory rested with 
steam. The increased use of steam is closely 
associated with the mining industry, which did 
not attain very great importance until the In- 
dustrial Revolution. It is indeed remarkable how 
great an interaction there was between these 
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developments ; one invention led to another, and 
an improvement in one industry reacted upon 
other industries, which in return reacted upon it. 

the use of t ^ ie ear ^ est mines had been 

steam in approached not by shafts but by adits, 
mining that is, descending tunnels cut into 
operations, sides of hills, and as these simpler 
sources of supply worked out, it became necessary 
to carry mines to a greater depth, and the water 
in the mines began to prove troublesome. Hence 
in 1698 Savery invented a means of raising water 
from mines by filling a cylinder with steam, con- 
densing the steam in order to form a vacuum in the 
cylinder, and then raising the water from the 
bottom of the shaft into the cylinder by means of 
Newcomen’s the pressure of the air. In 1705 
engine; Newcomen improved upon Savery 's 
method by fitting a piston into such an upright 
cylinder, and then raising it to the top of the cylinder 
by injected steam. This steam was then condensed 
by a jet of water playing upon the cylinder and a 
vacuum was in this way created under the piston, 
which then descended by reason of its weight and 
the air pressure above it. The upper portion of the 
piston was attached to one end of a pivoted beam, 
at the other end of which was the piston of a pump . 
The up-and-down movement of the piston of the 
cylinder gave a corresponding down-and-up move- 
ment to that of the pump, and thus the water 
could be pumped from the mine. 

Succeeding builders made larger and more 
powerful engines, all of them at best but clumsy 
and costly contrivances, and Newcomen’s engine 
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held the field for over fifty years and doubled the 
depth at which coal could be worked. Ultimately, 
Watt > s in 1763 a young mathematical instru- 
steam ment maker named James Watt was 
engine. gi ven the model of Newcomen's engine 
to repair, and six years later took out a patent for a 
steam engine, which was a great improvement upon 
Newcomen’s atmospheric engine ; and was in its final 
form the progenitor of the steam engine of to-day. 
It differed considerably from its predecessors. A 
separate condenser into which the steam could pass 
did away with the necessity of continually cooling 
the cylinder and thus wasting a considerable amount 
of heat. The piston was not only raised by steam 
introduced below it, but also lowered by the force 
of steam introduced above it. Watt’s machine 
was therefore a real steam engine ; one of his 
greatest claims as an inventor is that he was the 
first man who successfully utilised the expansive 
force of steam. His earliest engines were em- 
ployed for pumping, but their use was soon 
extended to other operations, especially after Watt 
had entered into partnership with a clever and enter- 
prising Birmingham manufacturer named Matthew 
Boulton. In 1 785 one of his engines was introduced 
into a Nottinghamshire cotton mill ; they were soon 
in general use in all branches of industry. 

The making of engines and machines called for 
iron and steel, and changes rapidly took place 
Improve- a ^ so these industries. As early as 
ments in iron- 1 6 1 9 Dudley had attempted to use 
smelting : co fc e i ns tead of wood-charcoal for 
smelting iron in the Black Country, though 
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without any very striking success commercially. 
A century later Darby was using coal and 
coke combined with a forced current or blast 
of air in his works at Coalbrookdale, and after 
1756 with considerable success. The blast was 
obtained b}" means of water-power and in 1760 
Smeaton invented a new blowing apparatus for 
Roebuck’s works at Carron. It depended upon 
an improved Newcomen engine, which pumped 
water to turn a water-wheel by which the 
bellows were worked In 1788 the steam engine 
was employed to produce the blast. After that 
progress in smelting was rapid, the annual 
output being doubled before the end of the 
century. 

The resulting pig-iron contained a large amount 
of carbon and other impurities which made it 
very brittle. Several workers attempted 
P u xng ’ to remed}" this ; the difficulty was finally 
overcome b} 7 Henr} 7 Cort, who invented the system 
of puddling, that is, of stirring the pig-iron in 
a furnace until the excess of impurities is burned 
out of it. Cort also introduced about the 
same time the principle of rolling out the iron 
into bars or plates by means of grooved rolls, 
instead of beating it into shape by hammers. 
Between 1740 and 1750 Benjamin Huntsman of 
Sheffield had also perfected an important process 
and f° r cas ting steel. His secret was soon 
casting stolen from him and the new method 
steci. became general m the cutlery area. 
These and other inventions caused a revolution 
m the iron industry and its associated trades, 
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engineering made rapid strides, and the Iron Age 
came into being. 

The lack of means of communication was an- 
other great obstacle to industrial progress. The 
Lack of raw materials industry and the 

transport finished products had to be moved 
facilities. man y cases on pack-horses, as the 
roads were useless for heavy vehicular traffic. 
But any great development of industry involved 
an increasing division of labour, and good facilities 
for transport were therefore imperative. Ob- 
servant travellers like Defoe, Wesley, and Young 
all comment upon the badness of the highways. 
Several Turnpike Acts, which permitted tolls to 
be taken to pay for improvements made, were 
passed in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the earliest in 1663 being very bitterly 
resented. After 1750 there was rapid improvement 
in the main roads, and as a result of this, the 
large towns were connected by coaches, and 
wagons replaced pack-horses for heavy goods. 
What was wanted was better road construction 
by competent engineers, and this came in 1802 
when Telford turned from the construction of 
canals and bridges to the making of well-bottomed 
roads, and in 1815 when Macadam taught the art of 
road-draining and perfected the surface of the road. 

Water carriage had been in use from time 
immemorial along the navigable rivers, and with 
Brindley advancing trade there were many efforts 
and^canal- to improve this mode of transport by 
making, deepening the river beds. But it was 
often impossible to control the water supply of 
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the rivers, and times of flood injured or destro3^ed 
the good work previously done. Hence canals 
began to be constructed after the model of those 
in Holland and France. The first important English 
canal was due to the enterprise of the Duke of 
Bridgwater, who found the output of his coal-mine 
at Worsley greatly hampered by the difficulty of 
transporting the coal to Manchester, seven miles 
away. The engineer he employed was a millwright 
name James Brindley, a man of little education 
but of great shrewdness and practical ability. 
Although of such short length, this first canal was 
a remarkable piece of work because of the natural 
difficulties to be overcome, for it required a long 
tunnel and an aqueduct. Its successful opening 
in 1761 led to the employment of Brindley in many 
similar constructions, and called into being the 
English navigators, or navvies, as we now call 
them, sturdy labourers who dug away and removed 
the large masses of earth and stone which inter- 
fered with canal and railway building. In 1766 a 
canal connected Manchester with Liverpool by 
way of Chester ; in 1777 the Grand Junction Canal 
linked the Trent with the Mersey by way of the 
Cheshire salt district and the Potteries ; other 
canals linked the Forth with the Clyde ; the 
Humber with the Mersey, and both with the 
Severn at Bristol ; and London with Oxford and 
the Midland coal-field. Towards the close of the 
century there was quite a mania for speculation in 
canal construction, and much foolish work was 
done. 

It was in some respects unfortunate that the 
vol. hi. — 6 
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development of canals was stopped in the early 
nineteenth century by the invention of the loco- 
The first motive and the spread of railways, 
locomotives. Watt himself had tried to adapt his 
steam engine as a locomotive, and others followed in 
his footsteps. The idea of a tramway or artificial 
roadway along which trucks could be drawn on 
rails was certainly as old as the Stuarts, wooden 
rails being used at first with horses or dogs to supply 
the power. The low pressure of steam in the 
pumping engines was a fatal obstacle to their use 
for locomotives, but in 1802 Trevethick introduced 
the use of high-pressure steam, and moving engines 
became possible. Other improvements followed. 
In 18x3 Blackett built his famous “ Puffing Billy” 
at Wylam, and in the next year George Stephenson 
made steam traction a success at Killingworth. 
Once George Stephenson had entered on the work 
rapid progress was made, not so much because he 
was a great inventor as because of his dogged 
perseverance in the face of difficulties. The 
Stockton and Darlington Railway was opened in 
1825 with Stephenson as its engineer ; Liverpool 
and Manchester were connected by railway in 
1830, London and Birmingham in 1838. 

Steam was also used for water transport in an 
endeavour to replace the horse traction of the 
The first canals. Many experiments of this type 
Steam boats, had been made in England and America 
in the eighteenth • century ; in 1 790 and 1 802 
Symington used a steam tug on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, and Fulton experimented on the 
Seine and Hudson Rivers between 1803 and 1810. 



ON THE LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY, 1831. 

The upper picture shows a train with first class carriages and the mails. 
The lower picture shows a train of second and third class carriages. 
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The first successful steam boat in Europe was 
Bell’s Comet, which began to run between Glasgow 
and Greenock in 1812. A service was established 
between Dublin and Holyhead in 1820, and an 
unremunerative voyage by steam to Calcutta was 
undertaken in 1827. The first steam boat reached 
Liverpool from America in 1825, and two vessels 
steamed from the British Isles to New York in 
1838. Since that time there has been remarkable 
progress in all matters connected with ocean 
navigation. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 


The Industrial Revolution. 

II. PROGRESS AND RESULTS. 

The remarkable series of inventions and improve- 
ments described in the preceding chapter led to 
English great envelopments in English trade and 
trade and industry in the early years of the nine- 

industry teenth century. These years were not 
after 1S00. , , , * , , , 

themselves marked by many important 
inventions, but throughout them there was a steady 
improvement in the machines already introduced, 
and a continually increasing investment of the 
capital necessary for working them. The age of 
domestic industry passed away ; the new machines 
were much tod expensive for cottagers to buy ; 
the new steam power could be employed most 
profitably on a large scale in buildings containing 
numbers of machines. The present system of 
factory industry was introduced, “ old barns, cart- 
houses, out-buildings of all descriptions were 
repaired,” says a writer of the period, “ windows 
broke through the old blank walls, and all were 
fitted up for loom-shops j new weavers 1 cottages 
with loom-shops arose in every direction.” 

The introduction of capital into manufacture 
created a new class of English manufacturers, who 
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brought to the work two indispensable requisites, 
namely, capital and the ability to organise both 
the production and the distribution 
Capitalist 6 of the finished article. These new 
manu- “ captains of industry ” were recruited 
facturei. mn | n iy from the merchants and the 
country yeomen. Modern production was now 
firmly established upon a capitalistic basis. Bank- 
ing developed rapidly as the demand for capital 
increased ; Bridgwater’s canal from Liverpool to 
Manchester was made possible by an advance of 
£25,000 granted to the Duke by Child’s, the London 
bankers ; in 1750 there had been scarcely a dozen 
provincial banks, in 1793 there were more than 
four hundred. 

Before the improvements in means of com- 
munication trade had been confined to a great 
extent to the markets of the provincial towns and 
the old country fairs ; merchants had bought their 
goods at the weekly or bi-weekly markets from the 
local cloth-makers, and had carried them from fair 
to fair and from shop to shop, by means of droves 
of pack-horses ; now improved communications and 
banking developments inaugurated our modern 
system of commercial intercourse. 

There was also a revolution in the methods and 
relative importance of the various industries. The 
manufacture of cotton goods had never 

. Grcai L been a domestic industry ; it had been 
increase *■ 1 

in the strictly confined from the first to 

c °tt°n certain localities : and it was free from 
manufacture. 1 , r T _ 

governmental interference. It there- 
fore responded quickly to the new condition of 
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things, and the use of power-loom and steam 
engine increased the output tremendously. At 
first when spinning was outpacing weaving there 
was prosperity for spinners and weavers, but after 
the power-loom had come into general use there 
was a heavy fall in wages, and women and children 
were freely employed instead of men ; in 1808 
the rate of wages was only half what it had been 
eight years before. But the total output was 
very much greater, and it was claimed that cotton 
goods formed one-third of the value of the exports 
of 1806. In the fifteen years, 1788-1803, the 
cotton manufacture trebled itself as a result of 
the cheapening of the cost of production. This 
cheapening was due partfy to labour-saving con- 
trivances, and partly to a reduction in the price 
of raw cotton owing to its wider growth. In 1775 
the imported raw cotton weighed four million, in 
1785 eighteen million, and in 1815 nearly a hundred 
million pounds. The material produced was of 
finer and better quality than had previouslv been 
the case. The associated trade of calico printing 
also developed rapidly. It had been moved from 
London to Lancashire and south-west Scotland 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Bell's new printing process originated at Glasgow ; 
one of the most important of the Lancashire calico 
printers was the grandfather of Sir Robert Peel. 

The widespread domestic woollen industry re- 
sponded less slowly to the changes. It felt the 
influence of the new machines chiefly at second 
hand, and its workers, especially the wool-combers, 
fought hard against the interference of machinery 
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with their operations. Interference, however, was 
bound to come. Benjamin Gott, a Leeds manu- 
facturer, adapted the cotton inventions 
irT the to the woollen trade about the close of 

woollen the century, and improvements followed 
industry. a p ^he var i ous branches of the woollen 
manufacture. The eastern counties naturally 
suffered from their lack of coal, but the output of 
cloth in the West Riding increased tenfold between 
1742 and 1815 ; and exported woollens rose In 
value from £3,35 8 >°°° in 1742 to £9,387,000 in 
1816. 

Machinery for preparing and spinning flax led 
the way to the introduction of machinery into all 
parts of the linen industry, and the 
irT the S bleaching period was reduced from six 
linen months to two days by the use of 
’ chlorine, a newly-discovered chemical 
element which Tennant of Glasgow applied to this 
in purpose in 1800. Framework knitting 
framework was improved by an apparatus for 
knitting ; knitting stockings with ribs patented 
by Jedidiah Strutt, 1758, and by the use of cotton 
in the looms after 1730. Before the close of the 
centuiy there was a big demand for cotton stockings 
in the export trade. There was much trouble 
with the workers during the early part of the 
nineteenth century, partly owing to the high rents 
charged by owners for the use of the machines, 
partly to foolish competition and reckless specula- 
in lace- tion, and in the Luddite riots many 
making ; machines were destroyed . Lace-making 
was revolutionised by Heathcoat’s machine in 
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1803, which embodied the efforts of several pre- 
decessors ; it had been in its first stages a 
typical peasant industry, now it became a part 
of the factory system. Silk owed its intro- 
duction especially to alien immigrants, 
manufacture its development to the fostering care 
of silk of the Government. It now began to 
goods. d ev elop in the towns of Cheshire and 
North Staffordshire, and in Derby and Coventry; 
while silk was also worked at Paisley, and at 
Dublin, where poplins, a material with a silk warp 
and a worsted weft, were made. 

Pottery had been one of the most backward of 
English industries, and no trade owed more to the 
revolution in methods which came in 
1 develop^ eighteenth century. One of the 
ments in the pioneers in this development was 
ofpottery ' Astbury, who first used flint for making 
a glaze, and learned much from two 
German brothers of Nuremberg who worked with 
him in Burslem. Another important development 
was the use of kaolin or china clay in the making 
of porcelain. The first kaolin used came from 
America, but Cookworthy showed in t 7 5 3 that 
Cornwall and Devon possessed great stores of this 
material. Factories were started at vStoke, Derby, 
Bow, Chelsea, Worcester, Coalport, and elsewhere. 
The greatest of English potters was Josiah Wedg- 
wood of Etruria (1 730-1795), who brought to 
the work organising ability of a very high order, 
and a perfect genius for the production of pottery 
of excellent material combined with artistic appear- 
ance. After 1773 the sculptor Flaxman was 
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associated with him as designer, and Wedgwood 
ware became, and still remains, a household word 
for excellence of design and quality* The develop- 
ment of the potteries owed something to the new 
canal system. The building of the Grand Junction 
Canal, which linked this area with the Mersey, was 
supported financially by the master-potters, and 
Wedgwood himself cut the first sod. The canal 
reduced the cost of carriage of materials for manu- 
facture and finished earthenware to one-fourth of 
what it had been previously, and offered at the 
same time a much safer mode of carriage for these 
brittle goods. 

The smelting of iron by means of coke and coal 
and the use of steam made mining much more 
Changes important, and also aided in the work 
in coal- by clearing the mines of water, by 
mming. boring new shafts, and by raising the 
hewn coal from the pits. With the increased 
demand for coal, shafts had to be made deeper, 
and the dangers associated with mining increased. 
The explosions from fire-damp caused attention to 
be paid to ventilation ; the danger of naked lights 
led finally to the invention of the Davy lamp in 
1815. Working on a large scale now commenced 
on all the coal-fields, whereas a century earlier the 
only coal-fields extensively worked were those of 
the Tyneside, where the sea afforded an easy 
export of the coal to London. Now that coal was 
important for manufactures as well as for house 
fuel, larger quantities were required, for the new 
industries naturally developed in the cpal areas, 
and the coal output was trebled by the end 
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of the century. In 1800 more than ten million 
tons were raised. 

One of the most important uses of coal was in 
the iron industry, which now became associated 

The Iron with those areas which produced both 
A £ e * coal and iron ore. As we have seen 
iron-smelting had been declining during the first 
half of the century, and pig-iron was being im- 
ported ; but in 1815 the export of iron reached 
91,000 tons. In 1765 Anthony Bacon obtained 
a ninety-nine years’ lease of the mineral rights 
in the Merthyr Tydvil area, and laid the founda- 
tions of the great South Wales iron industry ; the 
Darbys at Coalbrookdale, and Roebuck at Carron 
improved their works considerably ; and great 
developments also took place in South Yorkshire 
and in the Black Country of South Staffordshire. 

Iron began to be used for almost all ordinary 
purposes. Iron pots and pans had been cast at 
Coalbrookdale as earfy as 1709, and John Wilkinson 
of Bersham, one of the first of the great British 
ironmasters, added many further improvements. 
He and Darby were jointly interested in the first 
iron bridge which was built over the Severn at 
Broseley and opened in 1779; Rennie was re- 
sponsible for the construction of an iron bridge 
over the Thames at Southwark in 1815. Iron was 
also employed in the construction of ships, the 
first iron vessel being launched in 1790. One 
difficulty in the use of iron articles was the lack of 
accuracy in their construction. Watt found it 
difficult at first to get the cylinders of his new 
engines bored correctly. This led to improve- 
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merits in engineering. Bramah invented the 
hydraulic press ; Maudsley, the most famous of all 
Improve- ^ese early engineers, produced the slide 
ments in rest for holding tools firmly to the lathe ; 
engineering. \\Tdtworth secured uniformity in the 
pitch of screws ; Nasmyth perfected the steam- 
hammer, which did away with much heavy manual 
labour. Most important of all these engineering 
triumphs was the standardisation of the various 
parts of a machine, that is, the making of each 
separate part true to a standard pattern, so that 
all the copies of each part of a machine should be 
exactly alike. If a part of a machine was broken 
before this change was made, a new part had always 
to be specially constructed to replace it, and while 
this part was being made the machine was at a 
standstill ; after the parts were made to a standard 
pattern it was possible to order, and be supplied 
with, a new part which could be inserted in the 
machine without delay. Any reader who is a 
cyclist or an automobilist will readily appreciate 
the great value of this change. 

Other trades also benefited by the new develop- 
ments. The increase in exports stimulated the 
shipbuilding and shipping trades. The 
manu- tonnage of the shipping of the United 
facturing Kingdom increased by over 60 per 
^mentsf' cent, between 1793 and 1813. The 
new factories and the new towns with 
their teeming population of artisans furnished 
employment to large numbers of bricklayers, 
carpenters, and other members of the building 
trades ; and to the makers of building materials. 
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The effect of these changes and developments 
soon became visible upon the face of the country. 

It was much easier to take the raw 
manu- material to the areas of cheap power 
facturing production than vice versa , and this led 

formed. to a ra P id & rowth ot population in 
what had formerly been the backward 
areas north of the Trent. Both slopes of the 
Pennines were in touch with important coal-fields 
and had an ample supply of water. The dampness 
of the Lancashire climate was an additional advan- 
tage to cotton-spinners, and this area became the 
seat of the cotton industry. The West Riding 
and the west of England could both count upon 
local coal supplies and thus retained the woollen 
industry, which was already leaving the eastern 
counties because they lacked the necessary fall 
of water for the use of water-power, and were devoid 
of coal. Iron and hardware developed on the 
Northumberland, South Yorkshire, South Stafford- 
shire, and South Wales coal and iron fields. Silk 


went to Cheshire, and framework knitting to the 
Midlands, where subdivision of 'labour gave silk 
hosiery to Derby and woollen hosiery to Leicester. 
The coal-fields of Scotland also became busy 
hives of industry. 


There was not only a great transference of 
labour to fresh areas of the country, but also a 
Increase remarkable increase in the total popu- 
m lation of the country. It is not easy 
population. sa y exactly how great this increase 
was, for no census was taken in these days. The 
population of England in 1760 was probably less 
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than 7,000,000, in 1821 it had risen to just over 
12,000,000. The rate of increase of population 
in the first half of the eighteenth century was 
probably never more than 18 per cent., but in the 
second half the rate of increase was 57 per cent. 
The fastest rate of increase was between 1801 and 
1 81 1, when the population increased at the rate 
of 2 1 'o per cent. This increase took place chiefly 
in the larger towns ; the rural population, which 
in 1 81 1 had been 35 per cent, of the whole popula- 
tion of the country, sank by 1831 to 28 per cent. 
Growth Many towns developed with startling 
of new rapidity, especially those like Sheffield, 
towns. Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds, 
which had never been incorporated and therefore 
hampered by gild restrictions. While the total 
population of the country as a whole rose about 
30 per cent, between 1801 and 1821, and the 
population of London 40 per cent., the population 
of Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Bradford 
actually increased by 75 per cent. 

The Industrial Revolution was not effected 
without many serious results, which it will be our 
Results dut y consider in succeeding chapters, 
of the The new manufacturers with their 
Industrial rapidly-increasing wealth soon obtained 
Revolution. a g rea t deal of influence in politics and 
in society ; influence which had previously belonged 
almost entirely to the country gentry and landed 
interest. The mass of the industrial population 
became wage-earners only, without that interest 
in their work which the old gild workers, who 
owned the product of their labour, had had. They 
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suffered also in many ways, especially in the earlier 
days of the change, for, although the new methods 
led to greatly-increased wealth, they did not always 
lead to greater comfort and happiness. The old 
personal relations of employer and employed, 
which in earlier days had kept master and worker 
on fairly friendly terms, now disappeared in many 
cases. Production on a large scale for distant 
markets led to periods of unemployment, and 
at times to lessened wages. The people were 
clustered together in large and smoky towns where 
they could not add anything to their incomes by 
work in agriculture, while the lack of sanitation 
resulted in much disease. It was not until the 
second half of the nineteenth century that a 
reaction against these evils led to better conditions 
of life and of labour for many of our working 
population. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


The Agrarian Revolution. 

We have seen that much was done during the 
eighteenth century to develop English agriculture. 
Improve- Corn-growing was fostered by a bounty 
ments in upon export, new crops and better 
agriculture, var i e ties of existing ones were intro- 
duced by pioneers like Townshend and Coke ; the 
efforts of Bakewell, Codings, and others had 
resulted in great improvements in cattle and sheep. 
The cultivation of root crops and artificial grasses 
proved a valuable addition to corn-growing and 
made the old-fashioned recurring fallow of every 
third year quite unnecessary. With these crops 
the land could carry more live stock, and the farmer 
was able to keep a lot of it throughout the winter. 
From this in turn came additional manure, with 
the betterment of the land and an increased yield 
per acre. 

The result of these improvements was that 
rapid progress was made, especially in the second 
and their half of the century. The comparative 
effects. isolation of England as a result of 
war made it very important that home markets 
should be able to supply the needs of the increasing 
population, and additional land came under tillage. 
This increased demand was further accelerated 
vol. hi. — 7 
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by the Industrial Revolution and the growth of 
manufacturing towns. Their population had to 
be fed, and farming for subsistence only was 
changed to farming which should provide food 
for these industrial areas. 

At the same time to put money into land became 
a popular form of investment. If land carried the 
Land ma i n burden of the country’s taxation 
ownership it gave to its holders a splendid re- 
and social compense in the form of social dis- 
tmction. After the Revolution,” 
writes Lecky in his History of the Eighteenth 
Century , il the landed gentry were practically 
supreme. Not only national but local adminis- 
tration was entirely in their hands, and, as a 
natural consequence, land, being the foundation 
of social and political influence, was eagerly sought 
after. Merchants could only obtain political 
power by becoming landowners.” Farming 
became the reigning taste of the day. George III. 
delighted in the title of Farmer George, there was 
scarcely^ a nobleman without a farm, and most 
of the country gentlemen were interested in agri- 
culture. Duties on the import of foreign corn, 
bounties on the export of English, and the pro- 
hibition of the export of wool safeguarded the 
agriculturist. There was every inducement to the 
investment of capital in land. 

The open-field system, however, still remained, 
with all its troubles and difficulties, as the farming 
system of more than three-fifths of the cultivated 
portion of England. Before real progress could 
be made in these areas enclosure was absolutely 
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necessary. It was in the counties with the greatest 
percentage of enclosed land that the best methods 
and results were to be seen. These 
in^many S were chiefly in the eastern and in parts 
parts of of the midland counties. Kent was one 
England , Q £ the fo es t anc j mos t fertile portions of 
the country ; Norfolk was thriving under its four- 
fold rotation of turnips, barley, clover and rye 
grass, wheat ; Essex was also in the van of progress. 
Elsewhere the old traditional practices and local 
prejudices of the open-field system obstinately 
held sway . Many of the new crops were still 
unknown to farmers in 1750 ; even where they had 
been introduced the work was often so badly done 
as to leave the land unfitted for another crop. 
Arthur Young, in his southern tour of 1772, saw 
crops in the common fields that were miserable 
and absolutely beneath contempt. Enclosed land 
.was producing 26 bushels per acre, open-field land 
only 18. An Act of Parliament in 1773 attempted 
to improve the old system by ordering that the 
arable fields in open-field areas should be fenced off 
and improved in the interests of better cultivation 
and newer methods. But this did not suffice. 
A more drastic change was necessary in the 
interests of progress. Hence there came a rapid 
increase of enclosure, which differed from the 
Tudor enclosures in being enclosure for 
therefore tillage rather than for sheep-farming ; 

still though in many cases it resulted in the 
necessai y. ] ay j n g down of pasture where corn 
had been grown. This rapid change forms what 
has rightly been termed an agrarian revolution, 
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the main results of which were the destruction 
of the common-held system almost everywhere and 
a general replacement of small farms by large ones. 
The enclosures made were of two kinds, one, the 
enclosure of land already under cultivation but 
worked by collective ownership on the old open- 
field system ; the other, the enclosure of common 
and waste lands with the object of bringing them 
under cultivation. There was little opposition to 
the enclosure of the waste, but many people 
objected strongly to the enclosing of the common 
arable lands worked under the older method of 
open-held farming. 

There were many ways by which enclosure could 
be effected. Common agreement among the 
owners would sometimes produce the 
in the desired result. In many cases one 
eighteenth large owner, such as the lord of the 

century, manor ^ bought out all the rights of 
the smaller holders. A great proportion of the 
lands were enclosed by Acts of Parliament often 
introduced as Private Bills. To obtain an Act 
witnesses had to swear that the lands in their 
present condition were not worth occupying, and 
when the Act had passed, commissioners were 
appointed to value all the property and all the 
common rights and share them out among the 
inhabitants. From the reign of Anne to the 
death of George II. there were 244 Acts enclosing 
338,177 acres. Between 1795 and 1820 there 
were nearly 2000 Enclosure Acts passed. In 1801 
a Bill was passed to cheapen and facilitate parlia- 
mentary enclosures, but the expense of obtaining 
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an Enclosure Act was so great (it has been estimated 
at over £1000) that much land was enclosed 
without the intervention of parliament. 

Many benefits followed from enclosure. It led 
to the spread of new methods and ideas, and to 
their tb e establishment of farmers’ clubs, 
effect upon agricultural shows, ploughing contests, 
agriculture. anc [ so on The Bath and West of 

England Agricultural Society was founded in 1777, 
the Smithfield Club in 1 798, the Board of Agriculture, 
with Arthur Young as its first Secretary, in the same 
year. Large farms and long leases now became 
usual. Eden, in his State of the Poor , notices that 
in 1795 a Dorsetshire village contained only two 
farms which twenty years before had had thirty, 
and in another village was now one farm where 
persons still living could remember when there 
were fourteen farms bringing up in a respectable 
way fourteen families. But large farms and long 
Gains leases meant that more money could be 
to the put into improvements, better imple- 
landlords; men ^ s could be bought, better stock 
introduced, better labour hired. With a larger 
capital at his command the farmer was able to 
buy and sell to better advantage, and was not 
so likely to be compelled to sell in a forced market 
to meet immediate needs such as rent and rates, 
as the smaller farmer was often forced to do. As 
a result of this consolidation of estates, and the 
consequent improvements effected, rents rose con- 
siderably. Arthur Young found that in many 
cases in Lincolnshire the rents were on an average 
nearly doubled. 
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All this meant gain to the landowner, but on 
the other hand many people suffered very serious 

losses hardshi P s * The proprietors of the largest 
to the estates generally had matters very 

small much in their own hands, for the Wai 
farmers; ,, ^ 

expenses and the cost of fencing were 

great, and the smaller holders were often unable to 
meet these charges. In 1814 the enclosure of 
three farms amounting to 570 acres, including 
the cost of fencing and buying out the rights of 
other tenants, amounted to nearly £4000. The 
poorer farmers suffered also from a feeling of 
insecurity during the period of change, and from 
their lack of capital to meet the new conditions. 
In many cases men undertook farms with in- 
sufficient capital and suffered in consequence. All 
this tended in the direction of the extinction of 
extinction tlie yeoman farmer and the peasant 
of the proprietor. Macaulay estimates that 

yeomanry, t i iere were ag many as 1 ^ QfOQO f ree _ 

holders in England at the close of the seventeenth 
century ; less than a hundred and fifty years 
later they had practically disappeared. Many of 
these freeholders were descendants of • the ' old 
yeomanry, possessing estates worth some 7J200 
to ^300 a year and living a country farmer’s life 
on their own property. Some of the peasant 
proprietors and common-field farmers worked 
harder than the ordinary day labourer and had 
already begun to lose ground through the decay 
of domestic industries which accompanied the 
introduction of the factory system. To many of 
these the loss of common rights of grazing and the 
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enclosure of wastes meant less opportunities of 
earning a living at a time when prices were beginning 
to be liable to very severe and sudden changes, 
and the poor rate was steadily increasing. Many 
of the best of the freeholders went into the towns 
and joined in the new industrial enterprises. The 
grandfather of Sir Robert Peel, Prime Minister of 
England from 1841 to 1846, was a yeoman farmer 
who took to cotton manufacturing, but many of 
the poorer freeholders and common-field farmers 
were forced to emigrate or to join the ranks of the 
farm labourers. 

The effect of enclosure, too, upon these labourers 
was disastrous. In 1750 a majority of the popula- 
injury tion was still engaged in agriculture, 
to the and during the first half of the century 
labourer. there ] iac { been a gradual improvement 
in the condition of life of the labourers ; a rise in 
money wages at a time of falling prices had meant 
to them an increase in real as well as in nominal 
wages — that is, their wages had not only increased 
in amount, but the lower prices of articles were 
enabling them to obtain more goods for the same 
money than they had been able to buy previously. 
The development of manufactures, too, had re- 
acted favourably on their wages in some districts, 
owing to the increased demand for men to work 
in the factories, and in these districts there were 
also opportunities for additional earnings by 
spinning and other home industries. But in other 
areas the use of the common lands and wastes 
had been of the greatest importance to the labourer ; 
and as long as there had been plenty of small farms 
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the best of them had had opportunities of rising 
to the grade of farmer. Now, this was changed, 
and they became landless wage-earners who had 
often suffered wrong in the process of enclosure. 
There is much evidence of the hard legal spirit in 
which their claims were considered. Young, who 
was an enthusiastic supporter of enclosure, con- 
fesses that in thirty-seven enclosed parishes of 
which he had full details there were only twelve 
in which the labourers were not injured. 11 By 
nineteen acts out of twenty,” he writes, ££ the 
poor are injured, in some cases grossly injured.” 
Had the process of enclosure been more gradual 
the labourers would probably have been able to 
build up small properties for themselves on which 
they could have kept one or two cows and have 
grown food for their own consumption. It is 
interesting to notice that Sir John Sinclair, the 
first President of the Board of Agriculture, desired 
three acres and a cow for every industrious cottager. 

But the methods adopted left these ideals un- 
realised. The villages lost that grading of society 
which the existence of freeholders of larger or smaller 
properties had given them, and the whole agri- 
cultural system crystallised into the threefold 
grading of landlord, tenant-farmer, and farm 
labourer with which we are familiar to-day. And 
with it there came also a great increase in the cost 
of the poor law and an intensification of that move- 
ment from the land by emigration abroad or 
migration to the industrial towns at home which 
is still a feature of English country life. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


The Problem of Poverty. 

The history of the English poor law, the story of 

the distribution and administration of public 

assistance to those unfortunate beings 

poor-law w ho are for various reasons unable or 

admmis- unwilling to provide for themselves, is 
tration. r • . 

peculiar and m many ways unique m 

our history. The problem of poverty is one to 
which a large amount of attention has been devoted. 
Many remedies have been suggested, and some of 
them have been made part of the law of the land. 
But it has been a feature of our English poor-law 
administration that, after the troubles arising from 
destitution in one era have been lessened by new 
and stringent regulations, these troubles have been 
quickly forgotten, and there has followed a period 
of reaction, in which harshness has been denounced, 
and pity has caused relaxation of the regulations 
and has paved the way for possible abuse. More- 
over, as the administration has usually been en- 
trusted to local authorities, and wide powers have 
been granted to them, it has generally been possible, 
often in the very face of Acts of Parliament, to 
make these alterations in the poor-law regula- 
tions. 

During the seventeenth century the Tudor poor- 
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law system worked very well ; though from the 
first it had in it the possibility of certain 
_ , . dangers which might one day become 

of the Tudor acute. The overseers and other ad- 
Sy rehS ° f m i n i strators were never really equal to 
re ie ’ their task, and some of the problems 
with which they had to deal were by no means easy 
ones to face. The Act of Settlement, 1 662, of which 
we have already spoken, made transfers of popu- 
lation from areas of decaying to areas of expanding 
industry well-nigh impossible, at a time when 
changes in the industrial areas should have been 
accompanied by such movements. Yet in spite of 
these difficulties the Act of 1601 was administered 
fairly well, and was in large measure successful ; 
it lasted for two centuries, and only failed when 
exposed to abnormal circumstances and foolish 
administration. For the Industrial Revolution 
gave rise to a series of new and difficult problems 
with which Tudor legislation had never been 
intended to cope, and these problems resulted in 
a breakdown of the existing poor-law system. 
Unfortunately, instead of a general and statesman- 
like attempt being made to meet this new situation, 
Failure of mere tinkering was resorted to. Instead 
attempts of a national scheme of poor-law relief, 
at reform. j oca j_ Acts were passed which allowed of 
different methods of relief in different localities. 
When alterations were made by parliament they 
were generally of a permissive character — that is, 
their adoption and enforcement were left to the 
discretion of the local authorities, though many of 
the local administrators were interested in retaining 
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the abuses of the older system. Hence it came 
about that heavy poor rates and other charges for 
the poor endangered the nation’s finances, and 
the careless and wholesale granting of poor relief 
lowered its moral standard. 

Nor when the money had been collected, was it 
always devoted to the purposes for which it was 
intended. Even before the close of the 
in the seventeenth century there was evidence 
poor-law in many parts of the country of waste 
system. anc j embezzlement of funds. Hence an 
Act of 1691 made it compulsory that all accounts 
should be produced at the annual vestry meeting ; 
that at this meeting a new list should be made of 
those who might claim relief during the ensuing 
year ; and that no one who was not upon this list 
should receive relief except by the authority of a 
justice of the peace or the bench of magistrates 
at Quarter Sessions. The intention of the framers 
of this Act was to use the justices as a check upon 
maladministration by making them a court of 
appeal. But it also gave to them the power of 
ordering relief to any one they pleased, without 
any reference to the parish authorities directly 
concerned, and without any appeal from their 
decision. . The result was that much relief was 
lavishly and foolishly given by them, and the pooi 
rate rose to an alarming extent. 

Meanwhile in certain districts capable adminis- 
trators were working to prevent abuse, and the 
Institution of Tudor policy of setting the poor on work 
workhouses. waft being used by them as a test of 
real destitution. Workhouses were erected, and 
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no poor person who refused to be lodged and 
to work in one of them was allowed to receive 
relief. The first of these workhouses was built 
at Bristol in 1697, and other places followed 
Bristol’s example, though until 1722 a special 
Act of Parliament was required for every work- 
house built. After that date, as this method of 
relief seemed a good one, a general Act permitted 
the erection of these workhouses, either by separate 
parishes or by unions of several adjacent parishes. 
The result of this workhouse system was a reduction 
in the poor rate from £819,000 in 1698 to about 
£689,000 in 1750. 

But the workhouse system also soon deteriorated, 
while the evil remained in the shape of a number of 
paupers and criminals who were a constant charge 
upon the community. After 1 760, too, the problem 
was intensified in several ways. In many years 
bad seasons were followed by poor harvests, and 
scarcity of food was followed by a rise in prices. 
The increase of enclosures deprived many agricul- 
tural labourers of a means of supplementing their 
wages. These wages were themselves a relic of 
the older days of wage assessments, and though the 
assessments had now died out, the wages they had 
fixed had a tendency to remain as the standard, in 
spite of rising prices and fewer opportunities of 
earning money The new system of manufacture 
now being introduced also led to greater fluctuations 
of trade, and so to greater unemployment. 

As the Elizabethan system broke down under 
the stress of these difficulties other methods were 
devised. In 1782, a permissive Act, known 
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generally from its author's name as Gilbert's 
Act, instituted Boards of Guardians who were 

Gilbert’s given control over the overseers. The 
Act, 1782. Act also permitted adjacent parishes to 
associate in Unions for purposes of poor relief and 
for the erection of a common workhouse. The 
guardians were not permitted to send any but the 
impotent to the workhouse. They were expected 
to find work for all their able-bodied paupers, and 
the work was to be suitable to the paupers' capacity 
and near their places of residence. Justices of the 
peace were also given extended powers of relief 
to paupers at home. The result was that the 
poor rate, reduced in 1750, as we have seen, by the 
workhouse test, to £689,000, now rose to over 
£1,500,000 in 1776 and to about £2,000,000 between 
1783 and 1785. 

In 1795 another Act forbade the removal, under 
the Act of Settlement, of any poor person from 
a parish until that person actually became charge- 
able, and not then if illness made travelling 
dangerous. This, however, produced little result, 
partly because a century and a half of fixed settle- 
ment had caused the poor to lose any desire to move 
from place to place ; partly because other Acts 
were making them willing to become paupers. 
Thus, in 1795 .the workhouse test of 1722 was 
abolished, and unwillingness to enter the work- 
house was no longer recognised as a sufficient 
cause for refusing relief. More fatal still was a 
decision of the justices of the peace for Berkshire. 
They met at Speenhamland in 1795 to consider 
the situation. It has been pointed out that by 
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the Acts of 169 r and 1782 these justices con- 
stituted a court of relief from which there was 
no appeal, and on this memorable 
'' s P e ^ iam " occasion they decided that the state 
Act of of the poor was such as to render further 
Parliament/’ ass j s ^- ance necessary, and that it was 
1795 ' unwise to revive the older system of 
regulation of wages to accomplish this. They there- 
fore decided to give to all persons whose wages fell 
below a certain level, a grant from the relief fund 
to bring the wages up to the necessary amount. A 
scale of relief was prepared and was made to depend 
upon the price of bread. Thus, when bread was a 
shilling a gallon, a single man was to have three 
shillings and sixpence, husband and wife four and 
sixpence, and an additional one and sixpence was 
granted for every child under seven years of age. 
If the price of bread rose, the scale of relief was 
to increase correspondingly. It is obvious that 
such a principle put a premium upon idleness. It 
abolished any test of incapacity ; it was in great 
measure an advantage to the employer, who could 
now count upon insufficient wages being supple- 
mented from the rates. All the able-bodied 
working population of England was in danger of 
being swept into the vortex of pauperism with a 
total loss of self-respect and self-effort . 

This “ Speenhamland Act of Parliament,” as it 
came to be called, was adopted with disastrous 
its disastrous resu ^ ts * n man y counties, especially in 
conse- the south of England. It is only fair 
quences. t o ac j^ that in this time of industrial 
change, with its difficulties increased by the war 
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with France, it was not easy to deal soberly 
and judiciously with the poor. In the stress 
of national affairs at this time it seemed essential 
to many administrators that the poor should be 
kept contented' at almost any cost. But the 
employment of this special method made the 
situation a desperate one, and brought the nation 
to the verge of bankruptcy. In 1803 the rate was 
more than £4,250,000, and in 1817 it was actually 
£7,870,801 in a population of only about eleven 
million people. At Cholesbury in Buckinghamshire 
the rate rose until it was impossible to work the 
land at a profit, and it was offered to the poor as a 
free gift. But they declined the offer, for it was 
more to their advantage to have it worked for 
them on the existing system, so that they might 
live as paupers on the proceeds. After the peace 
^ . . of 1 8 1 5 the danger of this method of 

of relief was recognised, and Commissions 
Enquiry, c f the House of Commons called 
60 ' attention to many of the worst evils 
of the system and suggested remedies ; but little 
was done until in 1833 a Commission of Enquiry 
was instituted to collect evidence upon the working 
of the Poor Laws and report to parliament. 

This Commission, which consisted of able men 
well qualified for the task imposed upon them, 
lts produced an historic Report, which 

historic pointed out the evils of the existing 
Report, system and suggested measures of 
reform. The Report showed how the labourers 
depended for their living upon relief ; how many 
employers took care to profit by the system ; and 
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how publicans, shopkeepers, and owners of cottage 
property managed to get liberal and certain pay- 
ments from paupers by themselves becoming local 
poor-law administrators. Overseers and vestries 
alike had proved incapable through ignorance or 
self-interest or carelessness. Outdoor relief was 
granted promiscuously, and in many cases with 
only a pretence of work in return. Sometimes the 
recipients were paid a small amount and were 
expected in return to spend so many hours per day 
waiting at a fixed spot for the chance of employ- 
ment ; sometimes they were made into “ rounds- 
men ” and their labour sold to the highest bidder, 
while the parish paid the difference between the 
wage offered by the bidder and the justices 1 scale ; 
sometimes each landlord agreed to employ a 
number of them at a fixed rate or else pay the 
amount of their wages to the overseer, the so- 
called 11 labour rate.” 

As to workhouses, the Report declared that a 
workhouse had become 11 a large almshouse in 
which the young are trained in idleness, ignorance, 
and vice ; the able-bodied maintained in sluggish, 
sensual idleness ; the aged and more respectable 
exposed to all the misery that is incident to dwelling 
in such a society, without government or classifica- 
tion ; and the whole body of inmates subsisting on 
food far exceeding both in kind and amount, 
not merely the diet of the independent labourer 
but that of the majority of persons who contri- 
buted to their support.” Thus, in many cases, 
the smaller householders, on whom a portion of the 
rate fell, were earning less and working harder than 
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the paupers they were being compelled to main- 
tain in idleness. Many other evils were also 
associated with poor-law administration : the over- 
seers and guardians were dishonest ; hard-working 
and independent labourers who tried to avoid 
parish relief were displaced from their employ- 
ment by pauper a roundsmen ” ; there was a 
destruction of family ties, sons and daughters 
refusing to support their aged parents or to attend 
to their wants without help from the rates ; the 
employers lost through the bad work and dis- 
honesty of those they employed. 

The Report formed the basis of an important 
Poor Law Amendment Act which passed its 
Poor Law second reading in 1834 by 299 votes to 
Amendment 20. It was decided that in giving 
Act, 1834; re ii e f the position of the person relieved 
should be made a less desirable one than that of 
the lowest class of labourer living without relief, 
and the workhouse test was reinstituted to effect 
this. Outdoor relief to the able-bodied was done 
away with except in one or two matters such as 
medical attendance. Only the aged and the 
impotent were to be exempt from this principle. 
Vagrants were to be relieved in such a way as was 
acceptable only to the destitute, and work and 
discipline were always to be associated with any 
relief they obtained. It was recognised that the ex- 
isting poor-law authorities had failed in their work, 
and a new system of administration was adopted 
at first for five years, to guide the working of the 
new Act. The country was divided into adminis- 
trative districts, which were either groups or 
VOL. in. — 8 
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unions of smaller parishes, or separate parishes 
in the towns and well-populated country areas. 
These divisions were to be administered by popu- 
larly-elected and unpaid representatives forming 
Boards of Guardians under the supervision of the 
Commissioners . 

The measure was in many ways a great success. 
Almost immediately a large proportion of the able- 
its bodied paupers were won back to 
immediate habits of thrift and independence. A 
success; f ew p ersons w ho had been benefiting 
by the evils of the older system denounced the 
new measure, and there was also some opposition 
from others who complained that the change was 
too sudden, and that the new conditions under 
which relief was to be given would bear hard upon 
maxiy of the unfortunate and deserving poor. 
The strongest opposition came from the working 
classes of the north of England. Here the break- 
down of the poor-law system had not been nearly 
so pronounced as in the south, and the drastic 
alterations in the system were therefore much 
resented. This opposition was sufficiently strong 
changes to cause some alterations to be made. 

, in the At first the Commissioners were in- 
Act - dependent of parliament, but after the 
reform had been established it was thought 
desirable to subject them to parliamentary control, 
and in 1847 they were replaced by a Poor Law 
Board whose President was to be a member of the 
Government. In 1871 the desire to associate 
poor-law administration with the rest of English 
local government caused the Board to become 
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merged in the newly-formed Local Government 
Board, whose President was made responsible 
to parliament for poor-law administration. 

Once the knowledge of the evils of the period 
preceding 1834 had passed away there were con- 
siderable relaxations in the enforcement of the Act. 
The Commissioners had hoped to see their sug- 
gestions result in an immediate lessening of the 
amount of outdoor relief, and in its ultimate 
extinction. But this has never been realised. 
The principle upon which they wished to proceed 
was that of making willingness to enter a work- 
house the test of relief. Two means of avoiding 
this remained : out relief could still be granted to 
the aged, that is, to persons over sixty years of 
age ; and, by a subsequent alteration in the Act, 
able-bodied persons who for special reasons were 
unable to find work, might at the discretion of the 
guardians be granted outdoor relief. These means 
were constantly used, and in spite of changes in 
methods of relief the problem remained, and still 
remains, the most difficult of all modern English 
social problems. At present the number of male 
paupers in the town areas is one of the most 
serious features of the situation, while the rate 
of decrease of pauperism is not so rapid as it 
formerly was, and, on the other hand, the cost of 
relief lias been increasing considerably in recent 
years. 

The difficulties of the situation caused the 
appointment in 1005 of another Commission on 
the Poor Laws, which produced in 1909 significant 
Reports representing the opinions of two sections 
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of its members. The Reports are in every way 
notable documents, and the information obtained 
by the Commission is very valuable. 
ConSnission ^he m °dern causes of pauperisation 
on the are stated by the Commissioners to be 
f 905^909'- drunkenness ; illness, especially con- 
sumption ; old age associated with low 
earning power, thriftlessness, and disease ; the 
(a) causes lack of special attention to the feeble- 
of poverty ; xninded ; harmful voluntary charity; 
early and improvident marriage ; casual labour ; 
the work of boys in blind-alley occupations, that 
is, in work which offers fairly good wages for a few 
years but leaves a boy an unskilled casual labourer 
at an age when he is too old to learn a trade ; 
modern industrial developments which make ever- 
increasing demands upon the worker and compel 
him to stop work at ail earlier age ; and mal- 
administration of the poor law itself. The Reports 
recognise the gravity of the question of unemploy- 
ment under modern trade conditions, the fact that 
it is now the densely-populated town areas and 
not, as in 1834, the country districts that are the 
centres of able-bodied paupers ; the error of 
placing children in ordinary workhouses ; the fact 
that to some persons the workhouse has ceased 
to be a deterrent; the defects of out relief as 
being often inadequate, lacking in supervision, and 
supporting dirt, disease, and even crime. 

They recommend the removal of children from 
workhouses to separate institutions consisting of 
blocks of cottage homes with school, etc., attached ; 
or to scattered homes whence they can attend the 
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public elementary schools, or to ordinary artisans’ 

dwellings in which they can be boarded out. In 

the case of adults they would provide 

mendattons separate institutions for the aged poor, 

for which might take the form of large 

removing institutions whose inmates could have 
poverty ; 

much greater privileges than those 
of the workhouse system, or of cottage homes 
after the fashion of almshouses. Out relief 
would only be granted to persons of good 
habits of life and decent home surroundings. 
Unemployment and casual labour would be 
lessened by the use of Labour Exchanges ; by 
vState Insurance to which the workers themselves 
would contribute ; by raising the age at which 
children could leave school, and by their super- 
vision for some years after leaving ; and by the 
detention of the habitual vagrant in a labour 
colony where he would be compelled to work. 
Some of these methods are now being employed. 

It is suggested that much better results would be 
obtained if all forms of relief were brought under 
(r) a, new the control of a single authority, so 
relief as to prevent overlapping ; and it is 
authority. f ur ther suggested that this new 
authority should control a larger area than is 
usually the case at present. The good work being 
done by various voluntary charitable agencies 
is recognised, and it is pointed out that much good 
would result from associating them with the relief 
given by the Government. It would be another 
means of preventing overlapping, and at the same 
time such societies would have greater freedom 
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to consider new methods and experiment in them 
than can be the case in national administration, 
for this naturally tends to become uniform. 

The ultimate aim of all new methods must be 
the extinction of this evil of pauperism. Pre- 
T . vention is better than cure. Hence in 

for the recent years there has been much legis- 
workers. i a tion to prevent pauperism by attack- 
ing the causes of it. Thus certain Acts of Parlia- 
ment encourage local authorities to find work for 
unemployed persons in times of trade depression. 
Since 1896 Workmen's Compensation Acts have 
attempted to provide for the worker injured in 
the pursuit of his emplojunent, or for his dependants 
in case of his death. In 1909 Labour Exchanges 
were opened to help the unemployed to find new 
situations. The National Insurance Act, 1911, 
provides insurance against sickness, and also 
against unemployment in certain trades, as well 
as the treatment of insured persons suffering from 
tuberculosis in sanatoria and other institutions. 
Old Age Pensions make provision for tln‘ aged. 
There is also a return to the principle of wage 
assessment by the establishment of Boards which 
have the power of fixing a minimum wage for 
workers in certain occupations. Nor are the children 
The care ne g^cted, for the hope of better things 
of the in the future lies mainly with them, 
children. Efforts are being put forth to make the 
rising generation cleaner and healthier, and there- 
fore more efficient, than their parents. All 
children attending public elementary schools are 
now medically inspected, and in certain cases their 
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ailments are attended to ; those who are mentally 
defective are provided with an education specially 
suited to their needs ; provision is made for feeding 
those who are neglected at home. It may be 
that in the near future the need of a poor law will 
disappear from the land. 



CHAPTER XL. 


The Factory System. 

LATSSEZ-FAIRE F/tXSUS STATE INTERFERENCE . 

The rapid development of the factory system 
came at a time of remarkable changes in economic 
doctrines. As we have already seen, 
Demand a characteristic feature of the industrial 
greater and commercial development of Eng- 

land U P to the eighteenth century had 
of the been the careful regulation and control 

eighteenth Q f trade and manufactures, first of all 
century. , _ _ . _ , 

by the gild, and then by the Govern- 
ment. In the eighteenth century there was 
a reaction from this system of control and 
regulation, in favour of freedom from all such 
restraints. We must guard against supposing 
that this movement was confined solely to in- 
dustrial enterprise. It was only one aspect of 
a general movement towards freedom which is 
visible in the second half of the century. The 
whole spirit of the time was one of revolt against 
authority. It was claimed that men had a right 
to be free to do as they pleased so far as such 
freedom was practicable. The French Revolution 
with its cry of liberty, equality, and fraternity is 
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really one of many examples of this European 
revolt against interference. 

The movement was felt in England in many 
ways. We are now concerned with its influence 
4dam * n s P^ iere °f industry. Here the 

Smith’s new doctrines were clearly expressed 
Wealth of by a professor of Glasgow University 
Nations. namec J Adam Smith in a book; The 
Wealth of Nations , which was published about 
seven years after Arkwright and Watt had patented 
their great inventions. In this work Smith argued 
for industrial freedom in the inteiests of the 
workers themselves. He was much impressed by 
the evils of the Laws of Settlement. “ The 
patrimony of a poor man,” he wrote, “ lies in the 
strength and dexterity of his hands, and to hinder 
him from employing this strength and dexterity 
in what manner he thinks proper, without injury 
to his neighbour, is a plain violation of this most 
sacred property. It is a manifest encroachment 
upon the just liberty both of the workman and of 
those 1 who might be disposed to employ him.” 
He insisted always upon the very great importance 
of personal liberty, and believed that the welfare 
of all was best promoted by leaving each individual 
free to pursue his own interests ; just as when he 
wrote about the accumulation of wealth, he treated 
rather of the increase of the wealth of individual 
persons in the State than of the increase of the 
wealth of the State itself, believing that what was 
to the advantage of the individuals composing the 
State must be also to the good of the State. This 
was a different standpoint from that of the mer- 
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cantilists who had always placed the interest of 
the national power, rather than that of the indi- 
vidual, in the forefront of the argument. 

The book was well written, and its simple style 
carried conviction with it to the reader. The 
attacks upon the existing errors and abuses of 
the Mercantile policy were strong, and they 
exercised a great influence upon economists and 
statesmen, among whom William Pitt was a careful 
reader of the book. A new ideal of non-inter- 
ference arose, which, if carried out fully, would 
have meant the freedom of society from the 
interference of the State. This new 
doctrine doctrine is the doctrine of laissez-faire, 
of that is, of letting alone ; a system, in its 
laissez-faive. a ppp ca tq on to industry, of allowing free 

competition, so that masters and workers, 
buyers and sellers, could regulate matters for 
themselves with as little interference as possible 
from the governing authority. Industrial freedom, 
argued the believers in laissez-faire , is the ideal 
condition. Society at present is suffering from a 
lack of it. Let us abolish everything in the way 
of restraint or combination in matters industrial 
that we possibly can. But this was opening up 
opportunities not so much for liberty as for license ; 
freedom does not imply the absence of all restraint ; 
we are in many matters quite willing to endure 
restraints and limitations in the very interests of 
freedom and progress. 

The Wealth of Nations was so successful as to 
cause quite an interest to be taken in the study 
of political economy, and many succeeding writers 
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tried to develop Adam Smith's ideas. But whereas 
Smith had tried always to keep closely in touch 
with the actual conditions of things as 
Lai^sez-fan e k e saw in the life of the people 

English around him, or as he read of them 
md life nal * n P a » es history, his successors 
paid little or no attention to the 
real England around them, with its changing 
social conditions. Hence the rules they framed 
in their writings for the guidance of English 
industrial and commercial affairs were often very 
abstract and not very closely associated with real 
life. They wrote of the English workers and the 
labour they had to sell for wages in very much 
the same way as they wrote of goods or machinery 
which were capable of being moved from place 
to place with ease according to changes in market 
prices. They did not seem to realise that such 
an artisan, encumbered with wife and family, 
ignorant of the world outside his own little town 
or village, bound by the customs of his forefathers, 
and, until that time, by restrictions on his move- 
ment to another parish, was not very likely to 
know what was really best for himself, or be 
independent enough of his employer to be able 
so to bargain with him as to obtain what was 
really best. Consequently the application of their 
new economic ideas was likely to press hard upon 
the ordinary worker. 

And there were other matters also which were 
likely to work in the same direction. The sturdy 
independence and self-respect of many of the 
workers was being undermined by a vicious poor- 
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law system. It was also a time of labour shifting, 
that is, a time when work which had formerly 
been done by one class of workers was being trans- 
ferred to another class. A boy or girl of sixteen 
could now look after four looms, while these pro- 
duced nine times the amount a skilled hand-loom 
weaver had formerly produced. Hence boys and 
girls were replacing their parents in the new 
factories, and many parents were willing to take 
advantage of their children’s work. 

It was more unfortunate still that many people 
read the new economic writings without much real 
understanding of them, and looked upon the rules 
the economists had established as laws true for 
all time and against which it was useless to strive. 
Hence, on the one hand, they reasoned, that govern- 
mental interference was quite useless, since these 
things must be ; and, on the other hand, some of 
the manufacturers, who saw the evils around them, 
quieted their consciences and shirked their re- 
sponsibilities with the feeling and belief that the 
evils were quite inevitable. 

And there was much in the immediate and 
striking success of the new captains of industry to 
suggest that the laissez-faire doctrine 
relations was true ) though this success of the 
between new capitalists, many of whom had 
andean- star ted their career as artisans them- 
selves, gave some of them the unfor- 
tunate idea that “ getting on ” depended solely 
upon one’s capacity, and that the battle was 
indeed always to the strong. These self-made men 
looked down upon their workers and wore often 
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hard and harsh in their dealings with them. The 
increasing size of the factories prevented that 
personal association between master-craftsman and 
workman which had been in many cases a feature 
of the earlier state of affairs. The association 
between employer and employed was now the 
market rate of wages ; the “ cash nexus/’ as 
Carlyle called it. But in fixing this rate true 
freedom of contract simply did not exist. There 
could be no equality of bargaining when one party 
was a successful manufacturer of the type we have 
described above and the other a poverty-stricken 
man, woman, or even child, or worse still, a pauper 
apprentice hired out by a poor-law authority, 
which had, in this way, ceased to be responsible for 
him. In such a contract the want, degradation, 
and even death of the employee had but little 
weight against the cheapness of the product. And 
unfortunately the great struggle against France 
was making plentiful production a necessity at all 
costs, for the nation seemed to be struggling for its 
ver} r existence. 

But the results of unrestricted competition in 
the domain of industry were soon painfully 
. p , apparent. Persons of ail ages and both 

Dai ill ill ^ 

effects sexes were collected together in the 
upon the new factories with a totally insufficient 
workers. re g ar( } f or their health or their morals. 
The rapid extensions of commerce led to long 
hours of labour by night as well as by day. The 
transference of work to women and children 
brought about a lowering of the standard of 
comfort in the homes of the people. The con- 
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ditions of employment were in very many cases 
horrible : the hours of labour were long ; the 
strength and intelligence demanded were quite 
beyond those of the children employed ; whippings 
and worse punishments were used to keep them to 
their tasks after they were quite tired out ; mind 
and body alike were neglected or, worse still, were 
fatally injured. Worst of all was the condition of 
the pauper apprentices, who were taken in batches 
by the masters of the water-mills, whose position 
in out-of-the-way places made it difficult for them 
to obtain sufficient labour. The position of these 
poor apprentices was literally one of slavery, often 
of a very brutal type. Some of the stories of their 
life seem hardly believable ; unfortunately they 
are proved true by the evidence of Royal Com- 
missions of Enquiry. 

When this state of things became known, it was 
evident that the labour market at any rate could 
not be left to the caprices of laLsscz- 
^amst 1 fai re ) but must be checked either by 
the bad combination on the part of the workers, 
o° workers or by interference on the part of the 
Legislature. Philanthropists and re- 
ligious leaders attempted to arouse public feeling 
upon the question as early as 1795, and with the 
passing of the Reform Bill in 1832 another effort 
was made to raise the standard of living of the 
poor and to develop among them higher ideals 
of life. The efforts of the philanthropists were 
successful, and the principle of State interference 
in industry was re-established, at first in the 
interests of the children, then in the intei'ests of 
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women workers, and finally in the interests of 
men ; for, once the principle of intervention had 
been established, it was possible to extend its 
scope to whatever persons and whatever types of 
work seemed to require it. It is right to add that 
from the very first the movement for better con- 
ditions was supported by many of the manu- 
facturers themselves ; the first Factory Act was 
due to the initiative of the grandfather of Sir 
Robert Peel, a Lancashire manufacturer ; David 
Dale and Robert Owen of New Lanark, and 
especially the latter, showed by the regulations 
employed in their mills that the factory system in 
itself was not necessarily responsible for the evils 
it had produced. 

It is impossible to enter here into any detailed 
examination of this new factory legislation, this 

Factory absolute necessity of imposing restric- 
legislation, tions upon labour which the Duke of 
1802-1830. Ajgyii called one of the two great 
discoveries made in the science of government 
during the nineteenth century. But it will be 
advisable to obtain some general idea of its scope 
and progress. It began in 1802 with an Act to 
improve the conditions of labour of the pauper 
apprentices in the cotton and woollen mills ; for 
the fact that they were legally bound as apprentices 
gave the Government a right of interference on 
their behalf. The Act restricted their hours of 
labour to twelve per day, prohibited night work, 
insisted upon their education during their appren- 
ticeship, and imposed certain sanitary regulations 
with regard to their workshops and sleeping-rooms. 
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An attempt was also made to enforce the regu- 
lations by a system of inspection by visitors who 
were to be justices of the peace or clergymen. In 
practice, however, the Act was inoperative, for it 
provided no means of compelling its observance ; 
while a new Act in 1819, which forbade the ad- 
mission of children to the cotton mills before the 
age of nine, and reduced the hours of labour of all 
persons under sixteen to twelve per day, was 
spoiled by granting the owners permission to re- 
cover by extra work time lost by stoppages of 
machinery. This Act was the result of the in- 
quiries of Select Committees of the House of 
Commons and of the House of Lords which had 
revealed the terrible state of affairs. 

Little real progress, however, had been made by 
1830, when the question was taken up by a York- 
shire land-steward named Richard Oastier, who 
commenced a vigorous agitation in the north of 
England. He was supported in parliament by 
J. T. Hobhouse and M. T. Sadler. Industrial 
reform was opposed by the manufacturers on the 
ground that foreign competition and the pressure 
of taxation would prevent them from working their 
mill at a profit if hours of labour were reduced. 
The Tory party , that is, in effect, the landed in- 
terest, lent their aid to the movement for reform, 
and Oastler’s agitation for ten hours a day and a 


Factory 

Act, 

1831. 


“time book,” led to some alterations 
being made by a Factory Act, 1831, 
and to the appointment of a Royal 


Commission, whose Report is a terrible indictment 


of the existing factory system. 
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Meanwhile an election had followed the passing 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 and a new parliament 
Factory ^ reforming zeal was in existence, 
legislation, Unfortunately Sadler had lost his seat 
1833-1850. j n ^he elections, but his place in the 
Commons was taken by Lord Ashley, afterwards 
Earl of Shaftesbury, one of the noblest of English 
philanthropists. His efforts led to Lord Althorp’s 
Act of 1833. This applied to all textile factories 
and firmly established the principle of legislative 
interference. Children between the ages of nine 
and thirteen were not to work more than forty- 
eight hours per week, and were to attend school 
also ; the hours of work of young persons of 
thirteen to eighteen were limited to sixty-eight 
per week ; no one under eighteen was to do night 
work, which was defined as work between 8. 30 p.m. 
and 5.30 a.m. ; inspectors were appointed with 
power to enforce the Act. Difficulties in the 
administration of the Act, and the conditions of 
labour in factories other than the textile works, 
led to the Ashley Commission of 1840, which 
covered the whole field of labour, and was followed 
in 1844 by an Act still further restricting the hours 
of labour of children between eight and thirteen, 
and bringing adult women under the same con- 
ditions as those established for young persons 
by the Act of 1833. This Act also insisted, for 
the first time, on the fencing of dangerous 
machinery. Then came the Act of 1847, which 
gave a ten-hour day between 5 .30 a.m and 10.30 p.m. 
to all women and children, though working in 
relays made its enforcement difficult, and led in 
vol. in. — 9 
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1850 to an Act which made work illegal except 
between the hours of 6 a.m and 6 p.m. or 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m. in winter, and made work cease on Saturdays 
at 2 p.m. 

State interference was now restored on a 
national basis, and the application of the enact- 
ments proved a remarkable success in 
interference a hitherto untried field of legislation, 
fully Opposed at each step by manufacturers 
restored. anc j ec0 nomists, State interference was 
welcomed by the workers, and once the principle 
had been established in the textile industries it was 
rapidly extended to other branches of industry. 
Royal Commissions showed that the evil existed 
in all branches of work : the conditions of work for 
women and children in mines were horrible ; 
nor were matters very much better in lace- making, 
bookbinding, chimney-sweeping, straw-plaiting, 
brick and tile making, nail and chain making, and 
above all in tailoring and dressmaking. It was 
found necessary to widen still further the meaning 
attached to the word factory and to include work- 
shops ; for it was found that the worst evils 
existed, not in the large factories, but in the 
industries carried on in small factories or in the 
homes of the people. 

Since 1850 legislation has continued to work 
upon the same lines. Truck, that is, the payment 
Recent wa &* es otherwise than in the current 
factory coin of the realm, has been prohibited ; 
legislation. t ^ e ] 10urs Q f labour have boon steadily 
reduced ; persons working in unhealthy and danger- 
ous occupations have been specially protected; 
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efforts have been made to prevent sweating, that is, 
taking advantage of the poverty and generally 
poor conditions of life of the worker to obtain 
unfair contracts of labour ; Shop Acts have done 
something to lessen the hardships of an important 
class of servants ; the fencing of machinery, the 
liability of employers, and the right of compensa- 
tion for workers have been the means of securing 
the safety of the labourer while engaged in his 
work. There is also now a movement on the 
part of the workers to secure the State adoption 
in all industries of the principle of a minimum 
wage sufficient to ensure to the worker a necessary 
miminum standard of life, a principle which is 
in some ways reminiscent of gild life and mediaeval 
legislation. 



CHAPTER X L I. 


After Waterloo. 

The year of Waterloo marks the beginning of 
an important epoch in the history of western 
Europe Europe. For twenty-five years Europe 
immediately had been under the influence of revolu- 
after 1815. t x onar y doctrines, hailed at first as the 
forerunners of a golden age of universal brother- 
hood, but resulting in the fifteen years' despotism 
of Napoleon and a terrible war. Now with 
Waterloo came the peace which all Europe ardently 
desired. The nations, deprived of men and 
treasure and weary of warfare, entered upon a 
period of peace which was not seriously broken for 
nearly forty years. But with the peace came 
reaction. The people of the Continent were pre- 
pared to endure almost any form of government 
provided it could guarantee x>eace. The immediate 
result was, therefore, that they exchanged the 
tyranny of Napoleon for a tyranny of the Great 
Powers. The rulers of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria met in congresses and formed “ Holy 
Alliances," with the object of preventing any 
recurrence of the revolutionary heresies. In 
effect, this meant a determination to suppress 
any democratic outbursts by united action, and, 
if necessary ,^by force of arms. 

576 
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England had shared in the settlement of Europe, 
but the general feeling at home had prevented her 
England representatives from joining in the 
after 1815 .* policy of reaction. Her position was 
in many ways different from that of the other 
countries. True, she had expended a large number 
of men and a vast amount of money in defeating 
the French ; it was England’s money and England’s 
subsidies that had alone made the maintenance 
of the struggle possible. But our country had 
been spared the horrors of actual warfare. Thanks 
especially to her seamen, no foe had been able 
to invade her. Moreover, Trafalgar had ensured 
that control of the sea which placed her first 
among the nations. Her lost American colonies 
had been replaced by fresh colonies elsewhere. 
Her trade and industry had increased considerably. 
Her population had risen from fourteen to nineteen 
millions, a much greater rate of increase than that 
of any of her rivals. 

It has been estimated that the cost of the war 
from first to last was nearly £1 ,000,000,000. The 
lier National Debt had increased from 
National £239,650,000 to £861 ,000,000, and was 
Debt ; costing the nation annually more than 
£32, 000,000 in interest, a heavy charge for nineteen 
million people to bear. In 1815 the country raised 
over £74,000,000 by taxation alone, nearly four 
times as much as the national expenditure of 1792, 
the last year of the peace. It might be thought 
that a nation which had endured this burden suc- 
cessfully could now look forward to an era of 
great prosperity. But this was not so. The 
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Industrial Revolution had enabled the country 
to bear the burden, but it had also caused an 
alteration in the political and social situation. 
Trouble was likely to come from the very peace 
itself. The demand in many branches 
of the of industry associated with military 
peace on a nd naval equipment had been very 
England, g reat ^ an d was now suddenfy stopped. 
The price of iron, for example, soon fell one-half. 
Wages were reduced, many men were thrown out 
of employment, and the cessation of demand re- 
acted upon associated industries such as mining. 
During the war trade had been stimulated ab- 
normally, for England was often the only source 
of supply, and her flag alone afforded protection 
to traders. Now the continental nations would 
begin to develop their own* commerce again, and 
though at first they would have to depend mainly 
upon English goods, their exhaustion was so great 
that they were likely to be but poor markets 
for some time. Meanwhile, at home, the dismissal 
of some half-million soldiers, sailors, and others 
who had been engaged directly in the war added 
to the problem of unemployment at a time when 
the introduction of machinery and labour-saving 
processes was causing a great amount of distress. 
In addition there was the terrible burden of debt 
and taxation, of which we have already spoken, 
and, to crown all, 1 8 1 6 was a year of very bad 
harvests at home and abroad. 

Let us consider for a moment the condition of 
the poorer classes at this time. They were, 
generally speaking, brought up in complete igno- 
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ranee, were forced to begin work at a very early 
age, and worked often under shameful conditions 
of insanitation, overcrowding, and long 
condition hours of labour. The prisons were dens 
of the of horror, the prisoners at the mercy 
c\°sses ' J a hers who used their position to 
extract money from their unfortunate 
charges in all sorts of ways. Children and 
older persons, the debtor and the hardened 
criminal, the convicted prisoner and the person 
under remand, all mixed together. The punish- 
ments inflicted were brutal and degrading. It 
was not until 1817 that the public flogging of 
women was abolished. Whipping was a common 
punishment for men, hanging a common penalty. 
It was a capital offence to steal a horse or a sheep, 
to take goods to the*' value of five shillings from a 
shop, or of forty shillings from a dwelling-house. 
It was only in 1808 that an Act had removed the 
death penalty from the offence of picking pockets 
to the value of five shillings ; in 1819 there were 
still two hundred felonies punishable by death ; 
so severe were the penalties that juries acquitted 
poor wretches rather than see them hanged. The 
offenders who were not hanged were transported 
to Australia, or condemned to the worse fate of 
penal servitude at home. Nor was there any 
efficient police force in the country to check crime 
until the establishment of our present police 
system by Sir Robert Peel in 1829. 

There was much extravagance and waste of 
money in the government ; sinecure offices were 
abundant ; parliament seemed to be legislating 
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only for its own section of the community. It 
is no wonder that with the peace there were 
demands for reforms of various kinds. 
Unfortunately the Government adopted 
system of an unsympathetic attitude. Workmen 

govern- were not allowed to combine to obtain 
ment ; , . . 

better wages or better conditions of 

labour ; the only outlets for the prevailing dis- 
content were rioting, rick-burning, and the breaking 
of machinery. These showed the discontent of 
ignorant people who were feeling their poverty 
keenly without understanding its causes, which 
were mainly social ; and the agitation for redress 
became a demand for political rather than for 
social reform ; for a representative House of Com- 
mons elected on a wider franchise. A wealthy 
middle-class population oh manufacturers and 
traders had come into existence and was demanding 
a greater share in the government of the country 
than they possessed under the existing franchise 
system. The times were ripe, too, for a redis- 
tribution of seats in the Commons ; large new 
towns like Manchester and Birmingham had no 
representatives ; Cornwall had forty-four repre- 
sentatives, while the whole of Scotland had only 
forty-five. 

The bad harvest of 1816 was followed by fierce 
riots in many places. The Government in alarm 
riots in suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, — its 
lSl6 - last suspension in our history, — arrested 
and prosecuted some of the leaders of sedition, and 
so stopped the troubles for a time. Unfortunately 
in 1819 the magistrates of Manchester foolishly 
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attempted to arrest a Radical leader known as 
Orator Hunt at a large gathering in St. Peter’s 
Field, and on meeting with resistance ordered a 
cavalry charge upon the unarmed mob. Several 
persons were killed, and the event, popularly 
spoken of as the Battle of Peterloo or the Man- 
chester massacre, was used by agitators to embarrass 
the Government. Attempts were made to suppress 
the growing agitation by stern repressive measures 
(the Six Acts) aimed not only at active participants 
in rioting, but at all who attacked the Government 
and their measures in the newspapers and other 
publications . A plot — the Cato Street Conspiracy — 
to murder the whole Cabinet afforded some show 
of reason for these Acts, and the movement for 
parliamentary reform was checked for ten years. 
Europe in * n 1 8 3° Blirope was once more stirred 
revolution, by revolution. The Poles were in 
l8 3°* rebellion ; Belgium was demanding 
separation from Holland ; Italy was stirring against 
Austria ; the French rose in arms and deposed 
their king because of his unconstitutional actions. 
At home the feeling showed itself in a new demand 
for reform. The death of George IV. rendered a 
general election necessary. It was fought on the 
reform question, and the Tories, who had held 
office for twenty-three years, were beaten. A 
Whig ministry was formed under Lord Grey and 
prepared a Reform Bill which became law in 1832 
after much opposition in the House of Lords and 
riotous demonstrations in its favour in many parts 
of the country. The Act extended the franchise 
considerably, especially in the boroughs, and a 
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redistribution of seats gave members to the new 
industrial towns at the expense of the older centres 
Reform of population. The result was to place 
Bill, 1832. the power mainly in the hands of the 
middle classes, and the lower House now gained the 
ascendancy. How this power was used we shall 
see in subsequent chapters. 

Side by side with the agitation for reform there 
was also a movement for the removal of the re- 
strictions upon trade associated with the Mercantile 
system. We have seen that this regulation of 
trade in the supposed interests of national power 
was a feature of State policy from the sixteenth 
century onwards ; and that during the eighteenth 
century economists began to attack this system on 
Demand t ^ ie ground that it restricted trade un- 
for free duly and caused 'high prices from which 
trade. th e consumer suffered. They claimed 
that free competition between man and man was 
the true order of life, and advocated the policy of 
laissez-faire, that is, as we have already seen, of 
the greatest possible liberty of action in commerce 
and industry, of the right to dispose of one's goods 
or one's labour with as few restrictions as possible. 
In his Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith placed the 
subsistence of the people before the necessities of 
the State as the primary object of his political 
economy. He objected to taxes on food as detri- 
mental to the well-being of the community ; though 
he recognised the necessity of taxation for purposes 
of revenue, and defended the Navigation Acts as 
a necessary part of the provision for national 
defence. So far as national wealth was concerned, 
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he maintained that if every individual were able 
freely to seek his own wealth, the wealth of the 
nation must increase also, and freedom of commerce 
would ensure the presence of sufficient money in 
the country without resorting* to artificial methods 
of keeping it there ; while commerce ought to be 
a bond of friendship between nations rather than 
a source of discord and trouble. To offer special 
encouragements to certain branches of industry 
was needless and costly and fostered such trades 
at the expense of the communit} 7 -. 

But this system of special help to certain 
branches of industry in the supposed interests of 
national power had now been a common English 
practice for centuries. Many illustrations of its 
application have been given in preceding chapters, 
and it has already been shown that taxation was 
a means commonly employed to bring about this 
desired result. Of course some of the many taxes 
placed upon imports and exports were imposed for 
purposes of revenue, that is, they were imposed in 
order to obtain money with which to carry on the 
administration of the country. But others were 
imposed to protect from foreign, and even from 
colonial, competition certain industries whose 
success seemed necessary to the welfare of the 
nation. At times, indeed, the Government had 
gone further than this, and had prohibited the 
import of such foreign and colonial articles as 
seemed to compete unduly with home productions ; 
a sufficiently heavy tax also sometimes acted in the 
same way. 

But the rapid developments of trade brought 
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about by the Industrial Revolution now made 
England dependent, to a great and ever increasing 
,, , , , extent, upon foreign countries for her 

and raw raw material of industry and tor her 

material food supply. She was now becoming: 
from abroad. , ; £ 

the workshop of the world, and m 

many industries, as, for example, the cotton and 

silk manufactures, was using raw materials which 

could not be produced at home. Moreover, her 

increasing industrial population required more food 

than the county seemed able to supply. For 

several centuries England had been able to grow 

sufficient corn to supply the needs of her own 

population, and in years of good harvests had 

actually been a corn-exporting country, and the 

Government had always been willing to help the 

corn-growers by taxes on intported corn, and even 

by bounties upon English corn exported to the 

Continent. 

In those times, however, England’s foreign trade 
had not been so important as it had become in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, and the 
landed interest had been the all-important portion 
of the community in the eyes of the Government. 
Now foreign trade was increasing in importance 
and merchants and manufacturers were anxious 
that it should develop still more. One great 
hindrance to this development, however, seemed 
to them to be the presence of the complicated 
system of protective duties of which we have 
spoken. This tariff had grown in very haphazard 
fashion, until there were no fewer than noo 
Customs Acts in use, most of which had been 
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instituted for protective, and not for revenue, 
purposes. In addition, there were the Corn Laws, 
Effects of w hich afforded protection to the English 
protective farmer by prohibiting the import of 
duties. foreign and colonial corn except under 
heavy duties until the home price rose to a 
certain height. Cheap food meant to the manu- 
facturers the increased efficiency of their workmen 
without extra cost to themselves. Besides, any- 
thing which restricted the exchange of com- 
modities by restricting trade tended to lessen the 
manufacturers’ markets ; if food products were 
freely imported from abroad, they would be paid 
for, in the balance of trade, by additional exports 
of manufactured goods. The time had gone by 
when the agricultural industry could demand special 
protection as the most important interest of the 
nation ; the interests of the manufacturers and 
shippers had now also to be considered. 

Hence in 1820 the merchants of London 
prseented a petition to parliament asking for 

, the removal of all restrictions upon 

Huskisson s . , , , 

financial trade except such as were necessary 

reforms, f 0 r purposes of revenue. The House 

l823 ' of Commons reported favourably upon 

it ; and Huskisson, the President of the Board of 

Trade, initiated a policy of free trade in 1823 

by reducing the duties on many imported raw 

materials, abolishing many bounties, and cutting 

down the duties on imported manufactured goods 

from between 180 and 40 per cent, to between 30 


and 15 per cent, of their value. He also modified 
the Navigation Acts by making concessions to 
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other nations who were willing to give reciprocal 
privileges in their ports to British shipping ; and 
instituted free trade between Great Britain and 
Ireland. The results obtained seemed to justify 
the change, for they showed that reduced taxation 
would lead ultimately to a greater revenue than 
higher taxes had given, owing to trade develop- 
ments and the increased consumption accompany- 
ing lower duties. At the same time a severe blow 
was struck at smuggling, which had prospered so 
exceedingly on a high tariff that half the foreign 
goods consumed were contraband, while the ex- 
pense of checking smuggling was great. 

The Ministry came to an end in 1827, the next 
years were occupied with the question of parlia- 
mentar} 7 - reform, and some years elapsed before 
duties were further reduced C A series of Budget 
deficits extending from 1837 to 1842 forced the 
matter to the front once more, and a Committee 
of the House of Commons, 1840, reported strongly 
in favour of further reforms. It showed that 
although over tioo articles paid duty, the revenue 
depended almost entirely upon about twenty of 
them ; very many produced practically no re- 
venue, for the high duties imposed prevented the 
people from using articles so highly taxed. In 
1842 the Budget deficit amounted to 
financial £2,000,000 ; and Sir Robert Peel, the 
reforms, Prime Minister, introduced some im- 
P ortant measures of financial reform. 
All prohibitions were replaced by 
moderate import duties, especially reduced in the 
case of cattle, meat, and other food-stuffs. Duties 
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were reduced upon 750 articles ; the maximum duty 
on raw materials was fixed at 5 per cent., on 
partly manufactured goods at 12 per cent., and on 
manufactured goods at 20 per cent., of their 
value. His measures proved so successful in 
removing the Budget deficits, that in 1845 he 
extended them by removing the duties upon 450 
articles, including many useful raw materials, 
by finally abolishing all duties on exports, and by 
lessening the dut} T on sugar. In order to make up 
for the loss of revenue likely to ensue at first 
from these concessions, he imposed an income tax 
of sevenpence in the pound on incomes of ^150 
and upwards. This he intended to remain only 
until the revenue was restored to its former amount. 
Five years, he thought, would suffice, but the 
income tax has never Heen removed . 

Although this question of removing protective 
duties concerned almost all branches of industry, 
Tlic taxe-. anc ^ was therefore much wider in its 
on tood- scope than the question of the pro- 
stuffs. tection of food-stuffs alone, yet from 
the commencement of the agitation for the removal 
of protective tariffs public interest centred itself 
especially upon the repeal of the taxes upon corn. 
So much, indeed, was this the case that people 
often fail to recognise that the change of policy 
we are here describing was connected with the whole 
of English trade and that the Corn Laws were 
only one portion of the system attacked. Taxes 
upon food touched the poor very closely. Heavy 
duties meant high prices, and consequently the 
money spent in food formed a large portion of 
vol. in. — 10 
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every worker’s income, and any serious rise in 
prices meant semi-starvation to many. During 
the Napoleonic wars, owing partly to our isolation 
and partly to a series of bad harvests, there had 
been a decided rjse in prices, and corn was often 
very dear. 

But while prices were high the farmers had found 
it possible to grow corn on land which could not 

Position possibly be tilled profitably when 
of the prices were low, and much pasture had 

farmers, been ploughed up for wheat-growing. 
Rents had doubled, landowners and farmers had 
invested money in the land, and with peace and a 
possible fall in prices these speculators saw only 
ruin before them. They had borne a large share 
of the cost of the war, but they had lived and acted 
in many cases as if the high prices were going to 
last for ever. Now they cried out for protection, 
and a parliament mainl}" composed of landowners 
supported them by the Corn Law of 1815, which 
prevented the import of foreign corn till home prices 
reached 80s. per quarter. 

In the following year bad harvests at home and 
abroad caused the price of wheat to become much 
higher than this, and there was widespread distress 
in the country. The Corn Laws were held to be 
responsible for the high price of food, and were 
attacked as class measures favouring the landed 
interest at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. As Professor Nicholson has shown in his 
History of the Corn Laws , so far from raising the 
price of wheat, the duties on com may actually 
have lowered it a little by stimulating home pro- 
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duction. But, as he also points out, the general 
-result was to increase the fluctuations in prices, 
and it was in the times of dearth, when even a small 
rise in prices was a great evil, and productive of 
much misery, that the rise was most felt . 

The outlook for the farmers for some years 
after 1825 was very bad. There was severe agri- 
cultural depression, numbers of farmers were ruined, 
and land went out of cultivation. The Act of 1815 
had failed to relieve agriculture, and in 1828 a 
change was made by imposing a sliding scale of 
duties varying from 36s. 8d. when the price was 
50s., to is. when the price was 73s. per qr. This 
failed to satisfy either producer or consumer, and 
the demand for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
grew. An association for this purpose was 
formed in London in 1836; two years later a 
similar one was established in Manchester, and 
The Anti- became the Anti-Corn-Law League, of 
Corn-Law which two Lancashire manufacturers, 
League. Richard Cobden and John Bright, were 
prominent members. Its avowed object was to 
“ convince the manufacturers that the Corn Laws 
were interfering with the growth of trade, to 
persuade the people that they were raising the 
price of food, and to teach the agriculturist that 
they had not even the solitary merit of securing 
a fixed price for corn.” Large sums of money were 
subscribed to support the agitation, meetings were 
held in all parts of the kingdom, and the country 
was flooded with pamphlets. The repeal move- 
ment owed much to the unwearied labours of 
Cobden, to the oratory of Bright, to the parlia- 
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mentary efforts of Villiers, and to the verses of 
Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law poet. 

At first the Government was strongly opposed 
to the change, and was backed by the landed 
interest. But the efforts of the League 
"of th? proved irresistible. The distress in the 
Corn Laws, country during 1841 and 1842 was in 
l846 ' itself a terrible argument, and did 
much to convince Sir Robert Peel of the necessity 
of repeal. Cobden entered the House of Commons 
in 1841, Bright, also became a member in 1843. 
The agitation was continued in every possible 
way. Agricultural distress remained throughout 
1844 and 1845 ; in the latter year a wet autumn 
caused a bad harvest, followed by a rise in bread 
prices ; worse still, the potato crops in Ireland were 
attacked by disease. Famine was threatening, 
and Sir Robert Peel, now converted both by 
Cobden’s arguments and by tire necessities of the 
situation, brought in a measure for the abolition 
of the Corn Laws. His proposal was that they 
should cease in 1849 except for a registration duty 
of is. per qr., and that there should be lower duties 
in the intervening years. This proposal speedily 
became law, and with it the old system of pro- 
tection received its death-blow. Cobden had 
attacked the Corn Laws as being “ the foster- 
parent of all the monopolies/ * and the result 
showed the wisdom of his estimate, for in a com- 
paratively short time the duties were removed 
from most of the country's exports and imports, 
and England embarked upon a policy of freedom 
of trade. 






CHAPTER X L I I. 


The Rise of Trade Unions. 


We have seen in a preceding chapter that tne 
State was compelled to interfere in the interests 
Gilds and ^ ie f actor y workers ; we must now 
trade consider some of the efforts these 
unions. wor k ers ma de to help themselves by 
means of their trade organisations. Unions for 
many kinds of purposes have always been a feature 
of English life. There were religious and frith 
gilds as early as the ays of the Saxons. The 
gilds merchant and craft gilds of the Middle Ages 
were closely associated with industry and trade. 
It is impossible, however, to look upon our modern 
trade unions as the direct descendants of either 
of these. The merchant gilds were concerned with 
the town's trade, and the craft gilds were asso- 
ciations, composed mainly of master-craftsmen, 
which aimed at supervision of labour in order to 
secure good quality at fair prices ; trade unions 
are associations of wage-earners who have com- 
bined together to maintain, or to improve, their 
conditions of labour and their standard of life. 
It has been shown by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, in their 
important History of Trade Unionism , that these 
trade unions generally arose in industries in which 

the majority of workers had ceased to be pro- 
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ducers who owned the material and the product 
of their industry as the gild craftsmen had done, 
and had become wage-earners only, with no other 
interest than their wages in the machinery of 
production or in the marketing of the finished 
article. As long as the young journeymen had a 
reasonable prospect of becoming masters them- 
selves, they were fairly content with their working- 
conditions while waiting for the time when they 
would be masters ; there was, therefore, no place 
for the trade union among them. But wherever 
the conditions of work in a trade led to the employ- 
ment of a number of hired journeymen working 
for a master, and likely to remain in that position 
for the whole of their lives, they began to combine 
together into unions or fraternities in order to 
look after their own speciaHnterests . 

There were not many of these societies in exist- 
ence before the eighteenth century. Some of the 
Earl y earliest of them were almost as exclusive 

trade as the earlier gilds had been. They 

unions. were generally associations of men 
engaged in some skilled industry, and such workers 
tried as much as possible to keep the work in 
their own hands by making it difficult for any one 
to become an apprentice in the trade. One way 
of doing this was to restrict apprenticeship as 
much as possible to their own sons ; another was 
to make the premium to be paid for the apprentice- 
ship of an outsider as high as possible. 

Disputes between masters and workers became 
more common in the eighteenth century than they 
had formerly been. There are plenty of memo- 
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rials of masters to parliament during this century 
for the removal of grievances associated with their 
particular industries, and in some of 
Workmen* t ^ Le masters complain that their 

in the workpeople are combining against them. 
ei centmy tl1 wor k men > too, had been taught to 

look to the law for protection, and 
they also appealed for the enforcement of Acts 
of Parliament such as the statute of 1563, which 
empowered justices to fix fitting rates of wages ; 
though there were also frequent appeals to riots 
and machine-breaking. But attempts to put 
existing laws into motion or to frame new ones in 
the interests of the workers were unsuccessful. In 
1793 a Bill to suppress wool-combing machines 
because they deprived the wool-combers of their 
work was defeated, though permission was given 
to the workers to find a fresh trade elsewhere 
without the necessity of a new apprenticeship to 
it, which was what the Act of 1563 really insisted 
upon. Several unsuccessful attempts were also 
made towards the close of the century to fix a 
minimum rate of wages in certain industries. 
The conditions of parliamentary representation 
were such as to afford the workers but little chance 
of their views being considered, or their point of 
view adopted. How parliament viewed the matter 
is well seen in the report of a Committee which 
was formed to consider a petition of the hand- 
loom weavers, t8o8, in connection with their con- 
ditions of labour. It declared that to fix a 
minimum rate of wages was wholly inadmissible 
in principle, incapable of being reduced to practice 
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by any devisable means, and if practicable pro- 
ductive of the most fatal consequences ; while 
to limit the number of apprentices would be a 
ver\ r great injustice to both manufacturers and 
labourers. 

But though the law was not employed to fix 
rates of wages it was possible to call in its aid 
Combination workpeople who combined in 

Acts, restraint of trade, that is, who did 
1700-1800. a n y t h i ng to hinder work from being 
carried 011. In 1799 and itSoo fresh Acts were 
passed which strengthened the already existing 
laws against combinations of workers, and made it 
illegal for workmen to combine to obtain increases 
of wages or altered hours of labour, or to hinder 
masters from employing whomsoever they chose. 
A great authority on those lf.attcrs, Dr. Cunning- 
ham, considers that these Acts were “ on the face 
of it a gross injustice.” There really seems to 
have been no reason for their adoption. Then 1 
was no petition in their favour ; then* were many 
petitions for their repeal. The Act of 1 Son was 
hurried through parliament in a time of political 
panic, when the developments of tilt* French 
Revolution had made the Government afraid of 
seditious meetings and possible rebellion. 

The passing of these Acts left the workers with 
a strong feeling of resentment and a sense of in- 

Laissez-faire J usticc gainst parliament and their 
and masters. At this particular time there 
workers’ was much miserv among tin* people as 
a result of the war, and the difficulties 
of the Government were very great. Wages were 
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low ; prices were often very high. The laissez- 
faire theories were totally opposed to any State 
interference ; the economists considered that it 
was useless to interfere with freedom of contract 
between master and worker, and urged that im- 
provements for the workers in certain industries 
could only take place at the expense of less fortunate 
workers in others. When the workers asked that 
existing Elizabethan statutes for regulating wages, 
apprenticeship, etc., should be put into operation, 
a perfectly legitimate request for the protection of 
the law, parliament suspended the operation of 
these Acts, and then repealed them. Common 
suffering gave greater unity to the workers, and 
an unfortunate feeling of antagonism between the 
interests of employers and. employed developed. 
Trade societies were formed, sometimes in secret 
and with grotesque but impressive ritual, for one 
of the worst results of the new legislation was that 
it drove discontent underground. Now that work- 
men were being collected together into factories 
they met one another more frequently and this 
helped trade unionism to spread. Two means 
were open to these unions of gaining an improve- 
ment in the conditions of labour of their members. 
The one was so to organise the members as to be 
able to control conditions of work by strikes if 
necessary ; the other to agitate in parliament for 
better conditions. As a general rule the tendency 
has been to work through parliament in times of 
trade depression, and to work by means of the 
union organisation in times when trade is good and 
there is a great demand for labour. 
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When wages were reduced with the fall of prices 
and the bad years which followed the peace of 

Repeal of 181 5 , there was much industrial dis- 
Combmation content. For some time, however, this 
Acts, 1824. discontent showed itself chiefly in 
political action and in demands for an extension 
of the parliamentary franchise. In 1 824, however, 
a Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry recom- 
mended the repeal of the Combination Acts, and 
their repeal was followed by the formation of 
many new trade unions. Improved trade led to 
a number of strikes. An effort was made to bring 
back the Combination Acts, but it failed in its 
purpose, and an Act of Parliament, 1825, made it 
possible for workmen to combine together to 
obtain better wages and better working con- 
ditions. The Act really g r ave the workers but 
little freedom of action, but it did give them the 
right of collective action within very narrow 
limits. The real gain from the repeal of the Acts 
against combination was that it removed from the 
workers their feeling of apathy and helplessness, 
and replaced it by one of independence and self- 
respect. 

This lesult did not come at once. The unionists 
made many mistakes at first, but they learned 
Results of much by bitter experience, and re- 
repeal. sponsibilitv was, after all, the best 
teacher they could have had. The first years of 
their new freedom were marked by poor tactics 
and worse results. . There was a tendency to appeal 
immediately to violent strikes ; and the unions 
formed were rarely lasting ones. They came into 
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existence to meet some immediate need and dis- 
appeared when the field had been lost or won. 
It was easily possible to step outside the narrow 
bounds of what was permitted by law. The older 
regulations punishing offences in restraint of trade 
were still in existence, and could readily be put 
into operation against them. It was still an 
offence to place pickets to prevent men from going 
to work, even though peaceful persuasion only 
was employed ; or to leave work unfinished ; or 
even to threaten to strike for better conditions of 
work or for better wages. 

Meanwhile the new movement reached the agri- 
cultural labourers also, and they formed a national 
union and demanded a minimum wage of ten 
shillings a week. The farmers of Tolpuddle, a 
village near Dorchester, set the law into operation 
against six labourers who had formed a branch of 
this union in their village, and, in spite of their 
admitted good character, these men were sentenced 
to transportation for seven years under an old 
statute which made it unlawful to enrol men by 
oath. A great outburst of indignation followed, 
and trade unionists and Radical members of parlia- 
ment combined to obtain the pardon and return of 
the men. In this they were successful, but in 
spite of the victory there was a general decline 
in unionist progress, especially between 1840 and 
1850. The violence of the stinkers lost them 
much sympathy and support. Trade was bad. 
These years also were filled with important political 
movements, in which the attack upon the Corn 
Laws and the Chartist movement were prominent- 
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Many of the workers shared actively in these 
movements, and it was not until they had come to 
an end that the trade unions began to revive again. 

When this revival did come the newly-formed 
unions adopted different tactics from those of 
their predecessors. Generally speaking 
Trade they demanded from their members a 
develop- high rate of subscription, and made 

ments provision for out-of-work and sick and 
1850 to 1870. , , ,, ..... 

funeral benefits, after the fashion of the 

important friendly societies. There was also much 
less inclination to use the strike as a weapon. 
These new unions were well served by a number 
of devoted officials ; the additional benefits 
granted made membership more permanent ; their 
moderation gave them a position of greater financial 
strength. Attention was flow turned towards 
parliamentary action. The older antagonism and 
mistrust of the middle classes changed to a recogni- 
tion of the unions and to some measure of support. 
They received valuable aid from economists and 
social reformers such as Professor ISeesly, Frederick 
Harrison, Charles Kingsley, Tom Hughes, and 
others. At the same time employers of labour 
began also to combine in self-defence and to meet 
strike with lock-out. The unions combined more 
and more with a view to national action, and in 
1868 a Trade Union Congress at which repre- 
sentatives of many different unions were present 
was held for the first time ; and a Parliamentary 
Committee was elected to watch over the interests 
of the workers in parliamentary matters. Trade 
Councils were also formed in the various towns to 
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unite the different unions in each locality for 
. common action in municipal affairs. 

In 1 8 67 some sensational outrages against 
workmen who were not unionists took place in 
Parliament Sheffield, and the Sheffield unions were 
ary charged with causing them. A Parlia- 
rcco,niti°n mentary Enquiry followed. It showed 
unions, that unionists were sharers in these 
1871 and outrages ; but it pointed out also the 
l874 ' difficulties of proper unionist action 
owing to the restrictions by which they were bound. 
The result was that an Act of Parliament, 1871, 
abolished the law punishing offences in restraint 
of trade, and allowed the registration of the unions 
as friendly societies, thus giving them legal pro- 
tection for their funds . At the same time a Criminal 
Law Amendment Act*made stringent regulations 
with respect to picketing and other forms of inter- 
ference in trade disputes. Union action was now 
directed towards the repeal of this Act and there- 
fore became mainly political. Trade union repre- 
sentatives were elected to parliament for the first 
time in 1874, and in the next year an Act was 
passed which is sometimes spoken of as the Magna 
Carta of trade unionism. It freed the unions 
from the regulations of the Act of 1871, allowed 
them the right of peaceful persuasion by means 
of pickets in trade disputes, and defined the acts 
which would be considered unlawful interference 
or annoyance on their part. Most important of 
all, it enacted that any act done by a number of 
persons united together for common action in a 
trade dispute was not to be considered illegal if 
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such an act was legal when committed by a single 
person ; nor was an act to be considered illegal 
if done by workmen unless it was also illegal when 
done by any one else. The workers thus obtained 
that right of combination for which they had been 
striving for so many years, and in this branch of 
industrial life the old ideas of the laissez-faire 
economists were abandoned, and combinations 
of workers for the express purpose of obtaining 
better conditions of employment and higher wages 
were definitely recognised. 

For many years after this great victory trade 
unionists naturally placed great faith in parlia- 

„ mentary action, and the number of their 
Kise of r 

ncw representatives m parliament was m- 

uniomsm, creased. There was a general desire 1 
1 * on the part of the unions to avoid any 

rash actions and to strengthen their position by 
taking care of their funds, which were now becom- 
ing large ones. But about the year 1S80 a new 
movement entered into unionism. Many of the 
younger members began to look upon this careful 
action as leading to stagnation. Trade depression 
about this time caused much unemployment and 
distress, and the result was the rise of a new 
unionism which called for more vigorous action 
on the part of the unions. In 1 88c; came the first 
result of this in the shape of a Dockers’ Strike. It 
proved possible to organise these casual and un- 
skilled labourers, and to bring their strife to a 
successful issue. Success was in great measure 
due to a wave of sympathy which spread over the 
country. Newspapers supported the strike and 
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collected large sums in its aid ; the workers of 
Australia, too, sent monetary help. Many other 
unions of unskilled workers were formed, and these 
frequentfy abandoned the older methods of friendly 
society benefits, in favour of a payment for strike 
purposes only, partly, at any rate, on the ground 
that the possession of large funds for other pur- , 
poses had resulted in a weakening of the fighting 
spirit in order to save the funds. Another im- 
portant new departure of this year was the adoption 
by the London School Board of fair wages clauses 
in all their contracts ; the London County Council 
followed the same plan when it came into existence. 
The practice has been widely copied by public 
authorities, and now, in ’government and municipal 
contracts, trade union rates of wages are generally 
paid, not only in cases of directly employed labour 
but also in contracts for the purchase of material 
produced elsewhere. 

These successes were followed by the formation 
of many new unions, though at first there seemed 
the danger of a split between the “ old ” unionism 
and the “ new,” in which the “ old ” would probably 
have carried with it most of the well-established 
unions of highly-skilled workers with their large 
funds of money. This danger was, however, averted, 
and the century closed with a movement for a 
closer association of the various unions in order to 
strengthen their powers of common help. Mean- 
while an Independent Labour Party had come into 
existence in 1893, and there was a growing feeling 
in favour of greater State interference in con- 
ditions of employment, especially in the directions 
vol. hi . — 11 
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of lessened hours of labour and of the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage sufficiently high to ensure 
the maintenance of a reasonable standard of life. 

The twentieth century has seen marked progress 
in both these matters and State interference has 
steadily increased. The Conciliation 
uriorrism Act ( i 8 9 6 ) authorised the Board of 
in the Trade to intervene in trade disputes 
twentieth anc j ar bitrate if both parties desired 
Ce U1 y * arbitration, and this intervention has 
since been used very successfully. In 1908 the 
miners obtained an eight-hours' day ; four years 
later," after a strike which caused much dislocation 
of industry and called for the intervention of the 
Prime Minister, an Act of Parliament made a 
reasonable minimum wage, accompanied by safe- 
guards for the protection of tile employers’ interests, 
a part of the contracts of employment of miners. 
The preceding year had witnessed in the holiday 
season a strike of the railway workers for more 
favourable conditions of employment, and this 
strike also achieved a considerable measure of 
success. 

Alongside these developments there were also 
some important legal decisions which affected the 
position of the unions. One decision made the 
union as a whole responsible for the acts of its 
individual members. This was the result of an 
action brought by the Taif Vale Railway Company 
against its employees’ union for damages caused by 
their striking, and picketing the company’s station 
to prevent them from obtaining new servants . This 
verdict left the unions liable to be sued for damages 
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by any employer who considered himself injured 
by the action of any of their members, and their 
funds became answerable for the payment of any 
damages obtained. In 1909 it was decided in the 
equally famous Osborne case that union members 
could object to, and prevent, the application of 
the funds of the union to such purposes as the 
payment of election expenses and salaries of mem- 
bers of parliament. As a result of these decisions 
the leaders of the unions have worked actively to 
promote by legislation changes in the law in these 
connections, and their efforts have been successful. 

Trade unions are now a firmly-established 
feature of our industrial system. Many em- 
ployers welcome the presence of a union ; indeed, 
conciliation and arbitration are impossible without 
representatives of the men to speak upon their 
behalf and to enforce obedience to the decisions 
arrived at. The leaders have proved themselves 
skilful and capable men, well versed in public 
affairs, and the trade unions afford to many persons 
a valuable apprenticeship for public life. Re- 
presentatives are now to be found in the House of 
Commons and in all local government. There is 
an increasing tendency towards common action, 
which may produce remarkable results in the 
future. There is no doubt that in the past the 
general result of unionism has been, as Toynbee 
asserts, to avert much social and industrial 
disorder and to teach workmen to rely upon them- 
selves by 4 organisation and self-help . ” Now that 
they have demanded, like their predecessors at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the help 
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and protection of the State, the question is sure 
to arise as to what duties should accompany the 
rights that may be granted. The social problems 
of labour are not yet solved, but the gentler and 
wiser temper that now prevails on both sides 
speaks well for the possibility of their ultimate 
solution. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 


Sixty Years of Free Trade. 


The repeal of the Corn Laws marked the abandon- 
ment of the old Mercantile policy of imposing 

Triu m h c ^ ut * es f° r ^ ie P ur P ose of protecting 
of the British industries. The succeeding 
free-trade fourteen years completed the triumph 
agitation. the Free Trade agitation. The 
Navigation Acts were repealed in 1849 ; and two 
important Budgets introduced by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1853 and i860 respectively cleared away hun- 
dreds of protective duties at a cost to the revenue 
of about only £1 50,000. What duties remained 
were imposed for revenue purposes only and not for 
purposes of protection. 

The first twenty years of Free-Trade England 
mark also the completion of the Industrial Re- 
volution. There was a great increase 
omPfClioii in the population and wealth of the 
Industrial country, for England was for some 
Revolution. y ears w jthout any serious rival in 
commerce. There were great demands in all parts 
of the world for her manufactured products and 
for the loan of the wealth she was amassing. At 
home a population of about 18 millions in 1840 
had reached nearly 22-f millions in 1871 ; it is now 
more than 36 millions. Between 1846 and 1872 
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imports increased nearly fourfold : the total 
imports and exports in 1791 had been £36,000,000 ; 
in 1873 they had risen to £682,000,000; in 1913 
the value of the merchandise exported and im- 
ported by the United Kingdom was estimated at 
£1,403,500,000. Mercantile shipping increased 
correspondingly and England became the world’s 
great carrier of goods. Her wealth was so great 
that she was able to lend money to her colonies 
and to foreign countries to help in their develop- 
ment, and this in turn brought her still more 
trade. She became the world’s greatest banker ; 
her capital, London, grew in importance as the 
world’s commercial headquarters, the centre of the 
trade of the world. The standard of comfort of her 
people was raised considerably ,* there was better 
food in greater quantities at cheaper prices, 
better clothing and better household conveniences 
came to be within the reach of almost all. At the 
same time the country became, to a continually 
increasing degree, dependent upon other countries 
for its food supply and for the raw material of 
industry in certain occupations ; and events like 
the American Civil War, 1861, showed how 
dangerous a stoppage of this supply could be, for 
Lancashire suffered acutely from a stoppage of the 
supply of raw cotton. 

To what extent the progress made was a result 
of the new free-trade policy has always been a 

Causes of ■ disputed point. There can be no doubt 

progress, that the removal of the protective 
duties stimulated many industries considerably ; 
but other things also contributed to the industrial 
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progress, just as in turn the progress made reacted 
upon these other things. It was an age of wonder- 
ful scientific discovery and invention. The possi- 
bilities of rapid communication were increased 
considerably by improvements in locomotives 
and steamships, and by the introduction of the 
electric telegraph in 1837 and the submarine 
cable four years later ; while they were cheapened 
by the improvements in printing and paper- 
making, and by the introduction of the typewriter 
(1868). The first money orders were issued in 
1838, and penny postage was established in 1840. 
The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 caused a 
great extension of our trade with the Far East. 

The most ardent of the apostles of free trade 
hoped that other countries would follow England’s 
European example Ad that free trade would 
free-trade ultimately become universal. They 
movement, too, that trading inter-communi- 

cations would result in more friendly feelings being 
established between different nations, and would 
tend to the establishment of a brotherhood of 
the nations which might be able to break down 
the old continental rivalries. But this was not 
the opinion of all free traders. Sir Robert Peel 
himself did not hold this view, nor did he make 
his adoption of a free-trade policy for England 
depend upon the adoption of a similar policy by 
other nations. There was, about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a movement towards inter- 
national brotherhood, and the rise of a more cosmo- 
politan spirit among the nations of Western Europe. 
It is visible in the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, 
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1851, so carefully fostered by the Prince Consort. 
Cobden preached free trade upon the Continent and 
succeeded in forming an important commercial 
treaty with France in i860, which allowed of 
freer trade between England and France. Many 
commercial treaties followed among the various 
nations, and there seemed to be a general European 
movement in favour of greater freedom of trade. 
But after the Franco-German War (1870-71) 
Reaction movement received a set-hack, 

against There was a pronounced revival of the 
free trade. f ee ]j n g G f nationality ; the cost of 
the war seemed to demand a return to tariffs as 
a source of revenue; trade competition became 
keener as the more backward nations developed 
their industrial resources. There was a growing 
tendency for the rivalries between tlie nations 
to take the form of trade wars, and struggles for 
commercial advantages took place in all parts of 
the globe. 

The growth of our national industry and com- 
merce reached its climax about 1873. After this 
continental competition began to be more keenly 
felt. The great extent of the market, now a 
world-wide one, and the increased opportunities 
for speculation, sometimes of a careless and reck- 
less nature, caused this growth to be accompanied 
by periods of gteat depression following on periods 
of rapid trading expansion. The old stability 
of employment of the Middle Ages has long since 
disappeared. The periods of trade stagnation 
and depression which succeed the periods of over- 
production, have been , accompanied by much 
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unemployment and sometimes by commercial 
crises with many serious failures in the business 
world . 

Many people prophesied that the repeal of the 
Corn Laws would be followed by the ruin of British 

Free tn.de a S r ^ CLl ^ ure - But, as a matter of fact, 
and" the years up to 1873 were, gener- 
Britiah ally speaking*, prosperous ones for the 

agucu tuic. f armers> With a continually increasing 
population and therefore an increasing demand 
for food, there was but little diminution in the 
acreage under corn. At the same time the country 
was depending more and more upon foreign sources 
for her food supply, and much corn and meat were 
being imported. Wool also was now imported in 
large quantities. The farmers, however, could 
make profitable use%f dairy farming, and the 
competition of the foreign meat supply was not 
formidable. After 1874, however, there came a 
period of severe agricultural depression. Harvests 
were poor for several years in succession, and the 
climax was reached in 1879 when a very rainy 
summer was followed by a failure of the crops. In 
the same year the American crops were record 
ones, and with a plentiful importation of corn, 
prices kept low, instead of rising as a result of the 
home scarcity. Cattle and sheep diseases, too, 
destroyed many of the flocks and herds. Many 
farmers were ruined ; wages were reduced ; the land- 
owners found their incomes seriously diminished, 
and agriculture entered upon a period of decline. 
In succeeding years the increased production of 
dairy produce abroad, and its speedy transference 
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to England through developments in steamship 
transit, have added to the competition. Eggs, 
butter, and other dairy produce now reach the 
English markets in good condition from abroad, 
and since 1880 the introduction of cold storage has 
made it possible to bring frozen meat from New 
Zealand, Australia, and America, and place it in 
a good condition on the markets of the United 
Kingdom. The result has been that the country 
has now learned to depend upon these sources for 
some of its food-stuffs. 

With the modern developments of trade went 
also important developments in banking. The 
‘ Banking country became richer as trade increased, 

develop- and with this increase of wealth there 
mcnts. was a j so an i ncreasec i desire for the 
possession of additional wealth, and for its profit- 
able investment in industrial or commercial enter- 
prises. We have seen in a previous chapter how 
the Bank of England was founded. At the close 
of the eighteenth century it had made consider- 
able progress, and still retained those special 
privileges which its association with the Govern- 
ment had given it at its foundation. The Bank, 
however, had had its times of difficulty. During 
the French war, the Prime Minister, William Pitt, 
had at times made heavy demands upon it for 
money with which to carry on the war. Strictly 
speaking it was illegal for the Bank to lend to the 
Government without the consent of parliament. 
But Pitt persuaded the Commons to permit him 
to draw upon the Bank for any amount he deemed 
necessary. He availed himself so freely of this 
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opportunity that the Bank’s monetary reserves 
fell very low and it was unable to meet the demands 
for coin that were made upon it. It was therefore 
freed in 1797 from its obligation of paying coin on 
demand in exchange for its bank-notes, and there 
was a general paper currency in the country in 
place of coin until 1819, when the Bank resumed 
its ordinary methods. At the beginning of the 
century bank-notes could be issued by the country 
banks as well as by the Bank of England, and, as 
trade increased, more business transactions were 
carried on by means of paper money instead of 
by coins. In times of prosperity there was a 
danger lest the banks should issue more notes 
than they could pay for in cash, if there should 
be any sudden demand for the exchange of their 
notes into coin ; and** there were occasions when 
depressions of trade were accompanied by com- 
mercial crises owing to the banks not being able 
to make payments when called upon to do so. 
This was the case in 1825, and again in 1838, when 
a reckless issue of notes nearly led to a stoppage 
of all payments in coin. Sir Robert Peel, the 
Prime Minister, therefore took up the question of 
a reform of the English banking system, and re- 
organised it by means of the Bank Charter Act of 
1844. This Act made the note-issue department 
of the Bank of England a separate department in 
close association with the Government. The Bank 
was permitted to issue bank-notes to the, value of 
£14,000,000 (the average value of the notes it had 
issued during the preceding seven years) on the 
security of debts due to it from the Government. 
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When it issued notes beyond that amount, it was 
also to deposit in its cellars sufficient gold to pay 
for the notes if payment for them should be 
demanded. Any new banks coming into existence 
after the passing of the Act' were not to be allowed 
to issue bank-notes at all, and as the older banks 
changed hands or came to an end their right of 
note issue was to be transferred to the Bank of 
England. These measures were much criticised. 
Some people considered that the best wav was to 
allow perfect freedom to all bankers to issue what 
notes they thought necessary, believing that they 
would be careful not to issue an excessive number ; 
others hoped that the new measures would suffice 
to prevent such times of crisis as had occurred in 
the past. This, however, has not proved possible ; 
though the prompt action of the governors of the 
Bank on these occasions has prevented disaster. 
Many new banks continued to be formed, and it 
was soon seen that banking could be carried on 
quite successfully without the right to issue notes. 

The demand for wider opportunities of invest- 
ment led to the extension of joint-stock companies, 
Joint-stock that is, associations of a number of 
companies, persons for business purposes, in which 
the shares of each member can be transferred to 
other persons without the consent of the remaining 
shareholders. As time went on, greater facilities 
for the formation of such companies were granted, 
and were associated with regulations intended to 
protect the people who invested their money in 
them. Finally, in 1855 the limited Liability of such 
shareholders was recognised, that is, they could 
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no longer be called upon to contribute to the com- 
pany more than the amount of the shares they had 
taken up, so that their private property could not 
be seized if the company failed. This method of 
company promotion has become quite a customary 
method of carrying on business at the present time. 

It was by such joint-stock enterprises that the 
new railways were built. The revolution in means 
English of transport is indeed the most char- 
railways. acteristic feature of the later years of 
the Industrial Revolution. As we have already 
pointed out, it called for the labour of a large 
number of workers during its period of construc- 
tion, and when the work was completed an army 
of workers was required to carry on the traffic. 
Transport workers now form a very important 
section of British working men. In 1845 over 2000 
miles of railway were working and represented 
an investment of capital of about £64,240,000, 
while 3500 miles were then also being laid at a 
capital cost of £74,000,000. In i860 the mileage 
in the United Kingdom was just over 10,000 miles, 
in 1890 it was nearly 20,000. The total value of 
the capital now invested in British railways is 
estimated at more than £1,300,000,000. More- 
over, at the time these railways were being built at 
home much British money was being used to build 
railways in other parts of the world, and British 
contractors and navvies were being employed in 
their construction. In 1844 the Cheap Trains 
Act compelled the railway companies to run at 
least one train a day in each direction at a fare 
of one penny a mile ; since 1873 there has been a 
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Railway Commission associated with the Board 
of Trade which has powers of supervision of railway 
rates for the carriage of goods and merchandise. 
It is obvious that the cheap and quick transit of 
goods to different parts of the country is a very 
important factor in trading developments. 

The repeal of the Navigation Acts was followed 
also by a growth of English shipping, which was 
English aided very materially" by r the change to 
shipping. i r on ships moved by steam, for in the 
middle of the nineteenth century" England was 
practically the only nation in a position to build 
and equip such ships. Hence Britain retained, 
and still retains, her position as the great carrying 
nation of the world’s commerce. This growth of 
shipping helped also in that rapid colonial progress 
in the direction of self-governing colonies of which 
The we have already spoken. The colonies, 
colonies however, have rarely" associated thern- 

and selves with the free-trade policy of 
free trade. ^ , - h-m , - , 

Britain. They have m most cases 

imposed duties to protect their new industries even 
from the competition of the mother country, 
though there has generally been a willingness on 
their part to give her more favourable terms than 
those granted to any other nation. Since 1873 
there has also been a decided reaction on the part 
of European nations towards a policy" of protection 
by means of tariffs. At the same time the more 
composite nations have also adopted a policy of 
internal free trade ; thus within the German 
Empire there is a Zollverein or Customs Union, 
which ensures free trade among the various States 
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forming the Empire. Similarly in the United 
States, in Canada, and in Australia there is free 
trade within the federated States, accompanied by 
a protective tariff on goods from without. This 
tendency has led * some of our economists and 
statesmen to urge that in the movement from the 
old Mercantile system towards freedom of trade 
the swing of the pendulum has probably been too 
much in the latter direction, and that 
^ r gainst n a S countr y would do well to recon- 
Sritish sider and possibly to modify her present 
fre olicy de fr ee " tra de position. Sjince 1873 the 
question of foreign trade competition 
has become more acute, for other nations have 
developed their natural resources and manufactures, 
and have sought to help them by means of bounties 
and protective duties. Moreover, as other States 
have increased in population, they have ceased to 
send supplies of food to the United Kingdom as 
large as they formerly sent. This general tendency 
of things has led to the suggestion of a general 
Customs Union of the British Empire, either in 
the form of free trade within the Empire, and pro- 
tective duties against goods from without ; or of 
protection within and without, but with big pre- 
ferences in favour of the colonies. It is urged that 
the Empire could in this way become quite self- 
supporting, and dependence upon other countries 
for food and raw material of industry be avoided. 
Even more important in the eyes of some is the 
need of linking up the Empire by this means into a 
federation for common defence. 

On the other hand, it is claimed by the believers 
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in freedom of trade that the remarkable growth of 
the nation in population, trade, financial stability, 
and wealth is a powerful argument 
Alg fo™a lltS ^ or the soundness of the present 
British system. It is urged that the standard 
free-tr ad e 0 f pf e 0 f our artisan population has 
P ° 1Cy ' been raised by its means, and that it 
would be very inadvisable to upset the advantages 
now derived from trade with other nations, for a 
possible, but by no means certain, advantage 4 from 
colonial trade. It is argued that, upon the whole, 
commercial intercourse helps to preserve peace 
between the nations, while a war of tariffs would 
only increase hostile feelings which are already 
sufficiently pronounced. Nor do free traders 
think that a commercial union would improve the 
already good relations between England and her 
colonies, while it might possibly lead to friction ; 
and they suggest that the varying types of colonies 
at different stages of development, and especially 
the presence of India within the Empire, would 
make the problem of a commercial federation a 
very difficult one. Closer intercourse with the 
colonies and, if possible, a federation of the States 
of the Empire are very desirable objects, which all 
British people would gladly see attained, but all 
are not agreed that the best way of arriving at this 
consummation is by means of commercial associa- 
tions. It is quite certain, however, that tin* 
present generation of free traders does not view 
the colonies from the same standpoint as their 
predecessors did, nor does free trade to-day mean 
all that it meant in the days of laissez-faire. 



CHAPTER X L I V. 


Education for Everybody. 

It was not until the eighteenth century that much 
attention was paid to the teaching of the children 
Education of tlie P oor > aa d education began to be 
for poor considered the right of everybody. In 
children. t ^ e earlier days 0 f the Industrial Re- 
volution, as has already been pointed out, the 
majority of the poor little children of the industrial 
areas began to work at a very early age and worked 
very long hours in mine and factory. Most of 
them were badly fed and clothed, and were brought 
up in ignorance and sometimes in vice. It was 
to do something to prevent this that Robert 
Raikes opened a Sunday school in Gloucester in 
1780, and John Pounds started his ragged school 
at Portsmouth in 1818. The first Sunday schools 
were very different from those of to-day ; the 
children attended for long periods in the morning 
and afternoon, and were taught reading and 
spelling as well as the catechism and the Scriptures. 

Meanwhile, on the Continent, some zealous 
believers in education were giving practical proof 
Pestalozzi their faith by introducing new 
and methods of instruction, education, and 
Frocbel. discipline into schools often newly 
founded by themselves. Of these, two of the 

VOL, HI. — T2 
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most famous were the Swiss, Pestalozzi, who opened 
scho'ols for poor children, in which book-learning 
was replaced by observation, experience, and 
plenty of manual work ; and the German, Froebel, 
who started, also' in Switzerland, his famous 
Kindergarten , a garden wherein children were to 
be plants unfolding their abilities in an atmosphere 
of happy play. England took but little part in 
these developments. Her philosophers at the 
close of the eighteenth century were pleading for 
a national system of education, but the establish- 
ment of such a system was long delayed, and came 
only in the face of much opposition. When it did 
come it was hampered by the presence in the held 
of education of a number of voluntary agencies, 
religious and philanthropic, which had been doing 
the State's work for main?' years and naturally 
refused to be abolished. It was therefore necessary 
to build up the national system upon a basis of 
compromise which should respect these* existing 
agencies and find a place for them in the national 
system. 

Some of these agencies dated back to the 
seventeenth century when charity schools began 

Charity to be founded to give poor children 

schools, religious instruction, and some ground- 
ing in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The boys 
and girls wore distinctive dresses which marked 
them out as charity scholars, and attendance at 
church was generally a necessary part of the 
school work. Many of the schools of this type 
were under the direction of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge , which was founded 
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in 1699 to provide schools in which poor children 
could be instructed in the catechism and in reading 
and writing. The money required for these schools 
was provided by public subscription, and the 
people of the district in which the school was 
situated were expected to find a portion of the 
sum necessary for carrying on the school. Much 
good work was done as a result of the efforts of 
this society, though the greater portion of the 
children of England were still left unprovided for. 

In 1798 a ne’w departure took place. Joseph 
Lancaster, a young Quaker, opened a school for 
Lancaster P 00r children of Southwark, and 

and soon had over a hundred children 

• Bel1, attending. As he could not teach all 

these children himself^ he had to make use of the 
older children as monitors. He taught the lesson 
to these monitors first, and then got them to repeat 
it to groups of younger children, while he himself 
kept order and supervised the work generally. 
Such a system had already been advocated by Dr. 
Bell, an army chaplain working in India. Its 
only merit was its cheapness, for as a method it 
was purely mechanical and quite uneducational. 
Lancaster’s work was taken up by a number of 
gentlemen, who founded the British and Foreign 
School Society to develop schools on the lines of 
Lancaster’s. As they insisted on undenomina- 
tional religious teaching, the Church took alarm, 
and founded an opposition society, the National 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Church. This 
society made Dr. Bell its manager, and soon took 
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over the schools of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge . The two societies became 
rivals, and so added to the question of national 
education a religious difference, which has left its 
mark in much unfortunate religious controversy 
ever since. 

Schools for the teaching of infants came partly 
as the result of the efforts of Robert Owen, a mill- 
Schools owner New Lanark. Instead of 
for employing little children in his mills, 
infants. Qwen provided an infant school for 
their mental, moral, and physical education. His 
schoolmaster, James Buchanan, was afterwards 
transferred to a similar school at Westminster, 
and there inspired Samuel Wilderspin, who did 
much to extend the infant school system. In 
1836 the Home and Colonial Society was founded 
to train teachers in the best methods of teaching 
infants in accordance with the principles of 
Pestalozzi. 

The extensions of the parliamentary franchise 
during the nineteenth century made the education 
of the working classes a matter of still 
State greater importance. It was necessary 
and to see to it that the new rulers of the 
education. g tate were intelligent and capable. 

Hence between 1832 and 1870 education became 
by degrees subject to State control. Parliament 
voted sums of money in aid of education, and 
claimed in return the right of controlling the 
spending of the money. At first the voluntary 
societies were allowed to carry on the work and 
were helped by parliamentary grants, but Royal 
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Commissions on Education showed the need of 
still greater effort on the part of the State. The 
fact that the Government was granting money to 
the societies gave them some right of supervision 
of the teaching in the schools. Inspectors were 
appointed to advise the local school managers, 
'and to watch over the spending of the grants. By 
additional grants in aid of buildings and furniture, 
by help in the training of better teachers to carry 
on the work, by the inspection of the schools, and 
by the issue of codes of regulations, the State 
officials managed to acquire a considerable measure 
of control. The inspectors, if not always educa- 
tionists, were generally men of scholarship, culture, 
and wide sympathies ; Matthew Arnold was an 
inspector from 1851 to 1886 and did much to 
encourage a more liberal education in the schools. 

At first the teaching in the schools was very poor, 
though it was much better than the teaching in 
Belter the large number of dame schools and 
teachers private adventure schools which existed 
wanted. * n man y p ar ts of the country. The 
teachers in these were in very many cases the 
failures in all sorts of callings, who had become 
teachers as a last resort and pretended to teach the 
children for very low fees in small and overcrowded 
rooms. Cripples, consumptives, bankrupt trades- 
men, and out-door paupers, often ignorant them- 
selves, were pretending to play the part of teachers. 
Something had to be done to improve the teachers, 
and training colleges for teachers were instituted. 
Finally, in 1847 a system of apprenticeship for 
young teachers was founded. The most promising 
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boys and girls in the school were chosen to help in 
the teaching during the day, and were then to 
receive special instruction out of school hours 
from their head teachers, in order to fit them to 
go to the training college after their apprenticeship 
was completed. 

There was also much dissatisfaction at the poor 
work done by the scholars, and in i 86 f Sir Robert 
Payment Lowe > who was tlie Vice-President 
by of the Committee on Education, intro- 
results. c j uce d a n ew system of grant payment 
which made these payments depend upon the 
results of an annual examination of the children 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. This system 
had a very bad effect upon the schools. The 
teachers were worried and over-burdened as they 
struggled to make all their children pass the 
dreaded examination. The children suffered much 
from over-pressure. Worst of all, attention was 
concentrated on instruction rather than upon (‘dura- 
tion, and the more liberal subjects of the curri- 
culum, such as English and history, were neglected 
for a ceaseless grinding-in of the three subjects of 
examination. 

Meanwhile the population was growing rapidly 
and a national system of education was becoming 
Education a greater and greater necessity. The 
Act, 1870. voluntary societies had done excellent 
work, but they were proving inadequate, and some 
people were objecting to the leaving of education 
in the hands of voluntary and religious bodies. 
There was therefore a demand for a national 
system, and in 1870 a new and famous Education 
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Act was passed which made provision for the 
establishment of popularly-elected School Boards, 
with power to build and control schools if necessary 
and to levy a local rate in aid of them . This rate was 
not to exceed threepence in the pound, a limitation 
which was afterwards removed. The voluntary 
schools already in existence were allowed to continue, 
but there was to be a public elementary school, 
either Board or voluntary, under State inspection 
in every district. A new code of regulations and 
more liberal grants were provided, attendance was 
made compulsory, and the Boards were permitted 
to grant free admission to their schools if they 
pleased. There was trouble over the question of 
the religious teaching to be given in the new Board 
schools, and it was decided that any religious in- 
struction given in these schools should be unde- 
nominational in its character. 

After this, elementary education made real 
progress. Better schools with better teachers 

_ and better methods of teaching came' 

Progress * 

in ““ into existence, both as voluntary and 
elementary a s Board schools. Much of the pro- 
education. g reRS has been due to the wise guidance 
of educational affair's by capable Vice-Presidents 
of the Council of the type of Mundella, Hart Dyke, 
and Acland. The age of leaving school has been 
raised ; education has been made free ; the 
education of young teachers has been improved 
and is* now associated in part with the work of 
secondary schools and universities ; there is greater 
freedom given to the teachers to classify their 
scholars according to their attainments ; codes 
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and instructions to inspectors are framed on more 
liberal lines ; the system of payment by results 
has been abolished. Physical, manual, and 
technical training are now being fostered ; care is 
now devoted also to the general health and physique 
of the scholars. 

As these developments and improvements took 
place the voluntary schools found it very difficult 
The to keep pace with the new requirements 
Act of as compared with the Hoard schools, 
1902 . for the latter were receiving help from 
local rates, which had a tendency to increase year 
by year. This strain was relieved in rc>02 bv an 
Act which permitted the voluntary schools to 
share in the rates, abolished the School Boards, 
and placed the administration of education in the 
hands of the County and larger Borough Councils, 
with local supervision by boards of local managers. 
At the same time the province of elementary educa- 
tion was restricted to children under fifteen ; the 
best of the Board schools, known generally as 
Higher Grade or as Organised Science schools, 
and giving a liberal education to the children of 
the lower middle classes, were abolished ; new 
Higher Elementary or Central schools were in- 
stituted for children from twelve to fifteen years 
of age, and provision was made for the extension 
and State control of Secondary schools. 

More remains to be done before our system is 
truly national. Some of the tendencies "of the 
The present time are the provision of greater 
future. facilities by scholarships and otherwise 
for the cleverest children to proceed to a university ; 
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the extension of the period of elementary education 
by compulsory attendance to the age of fifteen, 
supplemented by work at day or evening Continua- 
tion schools afterwards ; and a closer association 
of the curriculum with the needs of everyday life 
by a training in preparation for commerce and 
industry without neglecting the claims of those 
subjects which are more closely associated with the 
intelligent use of one’s leisure. 

We must now turn our attention to the question 
of higher » ducation, which in the eighteenth century 
was also in a very poor condition. The 
of the decay of the grammar schools which 
e™™ had begun in the preceding century 
sc 100 s, was accentuated by the schoolmaster’s 
persistent approval of the old formal classical 
training and his rooted objection to the intro- 
duction of airy modern subjects. No matter what 
a boy’s future career was to be, if he went to the 
grammar school he was compelled to go through 
the usual classical routine. When such useful 
modern subjects as French, arithmetic, and writing 
did manage to find a place in these schools, it was 
as inferior subjects taught by inferior masters out 
of school hours. Of course the schools suffered. 
When boys were intended for a business career 
their parents refused to send them to the schools 
at all. The result was the total neglect of the 
education of many youths, and especially of the 
oldest ?>ons of the country gentry, whose life-work 
was to manage an estate and govern the country- 
side as justices of the peace. In the towns, 
where education was necessary for business pur- 
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poses, private schools continued to develop, and 
taught the modern subjects necessary for a com- 
mercial career. The upper classes still made use 
of the private tutor in the education of their 
children ; he went with the boys to the public 
school and university, and accompanied them on 
the grand tour of Western Europe which was the 
usual finish of their education. The grammar 
schools declined rapidly ; masterships became 
sinecures held by unworthy and incapable persons ; 
endowments were shamelessly abused. 

The universities, too, were in just as bad a case 
Higher schools and universities must always react 
and upon one another, for the schools 
■universities, prepare many scholars for the univer-. 
sities, the universities send teachers to the schools. 
Few of the university students worked, many 
spent their time in sport and play, in drinking and 
gambling. Lectures were delivered to empty 
benches, the libraries were rarely used. It became 
impossible to fill the vacant scholarships. Yet 
at the same time the work of the Royal Society, 
most of whose members were university men, 
shows what a keen interest was being taken by 
scholars in the developments of modern science. 

Recovery came gradually in the nineteenth 
century. Famous schoolmasters like Butler of 
Science Shrewsbury and Arnold of Rugby 
and breathed a new spirit into the schools, 
education. ^ Commission in 1 8 1 8 provfd the 
misuse of endowments and effected some reforms. 
Science was now so important to the life of the 
nation that its claims could no longer be ignored. 
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The scientists attacked the classical monopoly 
and suggested alternative systems upon modern 
lines. After 1850 Spencer, Huxley, and others 
laboured strenuously in this direction. Science 
found an increasing place in the curriculum of 
Cambridge, where mathematics and physics had 
been introduced by Newton in the preceding 
century ; Oxford followed suit ; the theological 
requirements for degrees were abolished in both 
universities in 1856. Reforms in the public and 
grammar schools worked in the same direction, 
and there was soon a modern side attached to 
each, with instruction in modern languages, mathe- 
matics, and sciences, though the classical side still 
predominated in the work of the schools. 

Great developments in English higher education 
have followed. Parliament has obtained a right 

Modern of interference, curricula have been 
universities, modified and the conditions of holding 
scholarships and fellowships remodelled ; other 
universities have come into existence to fulfil a 
different function from those of older type. These 
new modern universities are situated generally 
in busy industrial centres, such as Liverpool, 
Newcastle, and Cardiff, They owe their origin 
in many cases to the benefaction of local citizens 
who originated them in the form of university 
colleges, and have grown up under the fostering 
care of the citizens. They are therefore in close 
touch with the educational, commercial, and in- 
dustrial requirements of their neighbourhoods. 
The University of London, founded in 1 836, at a 
time when many persons were debarred from the 
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older universities by their religious convictions, 
is now likely to become a great Imperial teaching 
university, supervising and co-ordinating the work 
of London’s many colleges and polytechnics. 

These latter institutions are the outcome of the 
progress in scientific and technical education 
which marked the middle of the last century. It 
included the formation of a college for scientific 
instruction, which became in 1890 the Royal 
College of Science. This is now an integral portion 
of London University, known as the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology. A Science and 
Art Department organised the teaching of those 
subjects throughout the country after 1857, bv 
means of syllabuses, grants in aid, and examina- 
tions ; it is now a branch of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Mechanics’ institutes and technical classes for 
adults date from the work of Dr. Birkbeck at the 
Mechanics 5 commencement of the nineteenth een- 

institutes, tury. The abolition of apprenticeship, 
ctc * the developing use of art and science in 
manufacturing processes, the increasing division 
of labour, which keeps the workman confined to a 
small department and affords little opportunity 
of his acquiring any knowledge of the general 
principles upon which his work is based, have made 
better technical instruction absolutely necessary 
if England is to preserve her industrial supremacy. 
Colleges, institutes, and polytechnics have done 
something to supply this need, but the Royal 
Commission of 1881 showed that England was 
falling behind in commerce and industr}' from a 
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lack of fitting education. Since then efforts have 
been made to improve and develop technical 
education in all grades of colleges and schools. 

Meanwhile secondary education has come under 
public control by the Act of 1902. The schools 
have been placed under Government inspection, 
with aid in the shape of grants. County Councils 
have built many new schools and have helped 
in the improvement of existing ones, and \<ve are 
now progressing towards that national system of 
secondary education for which Matthew Arnold 
was pleading more than sixty years ago. 

One of the most marked changes in higher 
education has been associated with the education 
Education of girls . The typical middle-class young 

of girls, lady of early Victorian times is depicted 
for us in the pages of Thackeray and Dickens. 
In those days private teachers and resident board- 
ing houses were the only means of education for 
girls, and there was no adequate provision for the 
proper qualification of their teachers. Deport- 
ment and embroidery were all-important, music 
and dancing were more important than morals 
and religion. Rut in 1848 OueeiFs College for 
Women, London, was founded, and was quickly 
followed by Bedford College, Cheltenham College, 
and several good private schools. The examina- 
tions of the College of Preceptors, and the local 
examinations of Cambridge, and later of Oxford, 
were opened to girls as well as boys. The newly- 
formed University Colleges opened their classes 
to women as well as men. St. Andrews University 
instituted a higher examination for women with a 
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degree attached ; Girton College, Cambridge, was 
opened in 1872, and other colleges for women 
followed both at Cambridge and at Oxford. 
London University gave its degrees to women in 
1879, and a little later Oxford and Cambridge 
also opened their examinations, though not their 
degrees, to women. There are now a large number 
of efficient girls 5 schools throughout the country, 
and women are competing successfully with men 
in many branches of industrial and professional 
enterprise which depend upon the possession of a 
liberal education. 

Thus in almost all departments of educational 
work there was great progress during the last 
century, though much remains to be done before 
it can be said that England really possesses a 
complete and efficient system of national education. 



CHAPTER X L V. 

Literature for the Million, 

One important feature of the history of English 
literature in the eighteenth century is the escape 
Decay °*' author from dependence upon a 
of private patron, and his appeal to a 
patronage. w j c | e general public of readers for fame 
and reward. Hitherto the limited number of 
readers and the difficulties of rapid production had 
made it impossible for a writer to depend for his 
living solely upon his pen. It had been a necessary, 
though irksome, part of his calling that he should 
find some person to help him, by money and by 
patronage, to obtain the leisure required for the 
production of works of genius. Chaucer associated 
himself with the Duke of Lancaster ; Shakespeare 
endured the patronage of the Earl of Southampton ; 
Dryden linked his fortunes with those of Charles 11. 
and James II. It was only a Milton who could 
dwell apart and be content with his tl fit audience 
though few ” ; or a Bunyan writing with religious 
fervour to supply the needs of his fellow-pilgrims to 
the work! which is to come. 

One great break from the patron there had 
been, it is true. The Elizabethan dramatists had 
found it possible to write directly for a paying 
vol. in.* — 
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public, and so to avoid the patronage which 
Spenser found so irksome : 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. 

But, generally speaking, patronage remained an 
essential feature of English literature until the 
close of the seventeenth century. The transition 
is marked by the advent of the commercial pub- 
Publication and bookseller, and by the prc- 

by valence of subscription. The author 
subscription. rece i ves payment from the bookseller, 
but obtains also the joint support of a number of 
wealthy men who promise beforehand to take up a 
number of copies of his w'ork, and thus assure him 
of a certain minimum return for his labours. It 
was under these conditions that Pope’s Translations 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey appeared. But by the 
opening of the eighteenth century a new class of 
readers had come into existence in sufficient 
numbers to warrant that special attention would 
be paid to their requirements. The middle classes 
had now formed a standard of taste and culture of 
their own ; and their wealth made it well worth 
while to cater for them. Steele and Addison, among 
others, came into contact with them in London 
streets and coffee-houses, and received from them 
an inspiration to which they responded in their 
works . 

At the same time the political importance of 
these middle-class readers led to a closer asso- 
ciation of literature with politics. The necessity 
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of obtaining the political support of the new 
governing classes gave rise to much literary jour- 
Litcraturc na ^ sm and pa ved the way for the modern 
and newspaper. Extensions of education 
politics. cau sed also a demand for cheap books 
of useful information, which was met by popular 
writers of the Grub Street type, writers willing to 
turn an honest penny by supplying the needs of 
flourishing booksellers who were bent on catering 
for the requirements of the moment. The critic 
also came into existence to direct and mould the 
people’s taste. The author abandoned the patron 
and embarked upon the stormy waters of public 
favour to sink or swim as the case might be. The 
lives of Johnson and Goldsmith furnish us with 
clear indications of tlfo change that was taking 
place ; indeed, no clearer indication could be 
desired than Johnson’s famous letter to Lord 
Chesterfield, and this, we may notice 4 , was associ- 
ated with tlu v publication of a popular English 
dictionary. 

The first, and in many respects the most remark- 
able', proof of tin 4 change is the 4 growth of the English 
novel. It was a form of writing whicli 
nrmvth been in evidence in our literature 

of the 4 for some considerable 4 time 4 . The 
^iiovof 1 Elizabethans had enjoyed their E uplines, 
their Arcadia , and the many imitations 
of the Italian romance's of chivalry which were 
provided for them. Hut these 4 had never been 
able 4 successfully to oppose the 4 counter interest of 
the 4 drama, and but little 4 progress in novel-writing 
had ensued. Nor did the 4 copies and adaptations 
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of the interminable French heroic rnm:iiins of the 
Restoration period meet with mueh wider Mirress, 
Yet all through these centime* tin* groom 1-plan 
of the English novel was being laid. Character 
sketches of typical persons were produced froHv in 
the early portion of the seventeenth century* 
though they failed from their lark of indi\ idualit v, 
they stood for types rather than for individual's. 
In the second half of tilt' century Dryden and others 
were perfecting a prose well fitted for narrative 
Bun t an P ur P uses » and ibmyan was writing with 
■ £ * all the pathos, the dramatic -kill, and 
the homeliness of the Pilgrim C Then 

came Defoe with his dost' grip upon realitx. His 
wide reading and his public career kept him in touch 
with what the average middle-class person was 
reading and enjoying. I It' could make fiction 
appear to he tin* truth. Hi* Rnhinsnu ('ntstu' 
achieved a European reputation. The traveL of 
Swift. ^ ullivor > to<) > were enjoyed by many 
who cart'd little for Swift V political 
satire and allegory; and, finally, Steele and 

Addison. Af,dison P« dntt ‘d in the Sfu rMnr and 
other magazines a famous gallery of 
contemporary portraits of persons in various grades 
of society, whom they endowed with real personality 
and kept in close touch with everyday life. 

The success of Addison, Defoe, and the rest 
showed that realistic pictures of the social life of 
the middle and lower classes of soviet v were now 
acceptable to a wide circle of readers.* It was no 
longer necessary that the hero and heroine should 
be of noble birth ; tin* characters of ordinary 
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everyday people were proving to be well worthy 
of presentation, analysis, and comment. In a 
different age this might have resulted in a great 
dramatic outburst ; but the grossness of the 
Restoration stage had caused a considerable portion 
of middle-class society to object strongly to the 
theatre, and this opposition to the stage persisted 
in spite of the genius of actors like Garrick and 
Mrs. Siddons. 

What was wanted, therefore, was a genius of a 
different type, and this genius was found in the 
person of Samuel Richardson, a London 
vu uuhon. mastcr p r j n te r . Richardson had already 

done some unimportant work for the publishers, 
when ho was requested by two of them to prepare 
a sort of ('omplete Letter-Writer which would 
furnish to uneducated persons, such as serving- 
maids and others, models of letter- writing for their 
everyday use. lit* undertook the task, and de- 
rided that it would he very helpful if the letters 
were united into a series by means of a connected 
story, which might also have a moral attached. 
The result was that his complete letter-writer was 
transformed into his novel Pamela , a masterpiece 
of fiction. Nor was this the only result, for Henry 
n Fielding, who had already written 
u t m k . sevtTa ] burlesques for the stage, decided 
to parody Richardson’s work. His effort, how- 
ever, soon turned from jest to earnest, and his 
J O Si ■Ph Andrews , a second great novel, was pro- 
duced. Those works were so successful that their 
authors continued in the same strain ; Richardson 
in Ins Chtrissa Harlowe and Sir Charles Grandison, 
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Fielding in his immortal History of Tom Jones, 
a Foundling, his Jonathan Wild, and his Amelia . 
Other writers copied their example. Of these the 
Smollett most important were Smollett, who 
involved his heroes, Peregrine Pickle , 
Roderick Random , and Humphrey Clinker , in breezy 
adventures based largely upon his own experiences ; 
Sterne an d Sterne, who gave free play to 
sentiment in his Tristram Shandy and 
Sentimental Journey . The whole of the work of 
this remarkable group of writers covered a period 
of only about thirty years, and in that short time 
the novel had become supreme. It was now the 
recognised medium for the presentation of con- 
temporary life and manners, joined with the author’s 
own comrnents and reflections upon the changing 
scene ; its personages moved in a connected plot 
and helped in its development by their letters or 
conversations, or the interplay of their characters. 
Unfortunately the coarseness of the age in which 
they were written is reflected in these works, and 
prevents many people from reading them with 
enjoyment. Among the many authors who copied 
this new fashion in writing were Johnson and 
Goldsmith, and the latter’s Vicar of l Fake fie Id 
remains a favourite with all. 

The early years of the nineteenth century 
witnessed the wonderful triumphs of Sir Walter 
The Scott in the regions of historical romance, 

nineteenth- while Jane Austen gave pleasing de- 

novehsts, scri P tions of English country society. 

In Scott’s particular held there was 
soon a large number of followers. Some, at any 
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rate, of the attempts of Ainsworth, James, Lytton, 
Marryat, and Lever are familiar to every schoolboy. 
More important than these works were the novels 
of Thackeray, Dickens, the Brontes, George Eliot, 
and other novelists. It is unnecessary here to 
mention even the titles of their works, and many 
of their characters and their sayings have become 
household words to us. Nor has the work of the 
novelist slackened with time. Meredith, Hardy, 
Stevenson, Blaekmoro, Besant, and a host of others 
have continued, and in some cases are, still con- 
tinuing, the tradition of the past. 

The eighteenth century was above all things an 
age of prose, and its prose excellence is not con- 
Frsavs fined to the production of the novel, 
and With a wither reading public and the 
magazine growth of professional journalism, came 
tU u ts ‘ the essay and magazine article ; the 
periodical essay is as much the mark of the first 
half of the century as the novel is of the second. 
There was an audience ready to receive articles on 
religion, literary criticism, and politics, playful 
satires on the faults and foibles of the age, and even 
occasional lay sermons. This audience was catered 
for by Defoe, Swift, Steele and Addison, and their 
friends, and later in the century by Johnson and 
Goldsmith . The essays were published in periodicals 
which ran for longer or shorter periods ; the first, 
the Tntler , was mainly Steele's work, and was a 
penny # paper issued three times a week. It was 
followed by the Spectator , which was issued daily 
and became, under the influence of Addison and 
Steele, a mbdel for all the many succeeding ventures. 
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The essay proved so successful as to become a 
permanent form in English literature, with an 
almost infinite variety of forms and moods. In 
Reviews, such as the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
of the early nineteenth century, it became keenly 
critical ; it is more discursive but not less interesting- 
in magazines of the type of the London and Black- 
wood's. The first generation of contributors in- 
cluded such giants as Christopher North, Lockhart, 
De Quincey, Leigh Hunt, and William Hazlitt ; 
in the next are Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, Ruskin, 
Arnold, and many more ; they have been succeeded 
by Leslie Stephen, Morley, Lang, Stevenson, 
Pater, Henley, and a great number of other essayists, 
for the essay in all its varied forms has never 
ceased to charm a wide circle of readers. 

Important attempts at other forms of prose- 
writing were also made. The divines who were 
Historians a ^ so writers include Butler and Berkeley 
biographers, in the eighteenth century and Newman 
etc ' in the nineteenth. History takes a 
foremost place as a critical study in the eighteenth 
century with Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, and 
in the nineteenth with Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude, 
Freeman, and Green, to mention only a few. Philo- 
sophy is represented by Adam Smith, Burke, 
Bentham, Buckle, and J. S. Mill. Letter-writing 
was very popular, and memoirs of all kinds abounded 
in the eighteenth century. Boswell is the prince 
of biographers, though Lockhart and Forster run 
him close. Victorian literature, too, was largely 
influenced in all its departments by the great 
progress made in physical and biological science ; 
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it has left its mark in the scientific writings of 
Spencer, Darwin, and Huxley. 

But though the eighteenth century was thus the 
age of prose, the poetic inspiration was by no 
means extinguished. Early in the 
in the century the heroic couplet reached 
eighteen ih perfection in the work of Pope, and 
ccntui>. ex h aus tion in the poetry of some of his 
contemporaries. Their poetry was as artificial 
as their age ; in subject-matter it neglected nature 
and confined itself to man and society ; verse 
became the medium of philosophical essays ; 
correctness of form was often achieved at the 
expense of subject-matter ; the lyrical passion of 
the Elizabethans was held in abhorrence ; common- 
sense and correctness of poetic diction reigned 
supreme. Such a condition of things, however, 
was bound to produce a reaction, and this is ap- 
parent almost immediately Prior and Gay wrote 
lighter verse ; Thomson painted in heroic couplets 
the scenery of his Scottish homeland ; Collins and 
especially Gray show a return to nature and to 
simplicity, and furnish evidence that the Eliza- 
bethans are still being read. The collection of 
ballads by Bishop Percy emphasises that interest 
is still taken in the past. The love of nature and 
the simple human passions is still more clearly 
visible in the work of Cowper ; Bums gave the 
best that Scotland has produced and is a pure 
romantic, though not the first of the class. 

At the close of the century came a demand 
for freedom in literature and a reaction from 
the formalism of the earlier part of the century. 
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Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats, with many others, made Eng- 
land once more a nest of singing birds ; 
poetry anc * their strains were exhausted 

of the the Brownings, Lord Tennyson, Arnold, 
n century th anc ^ Clough continued to make poetry 
a conspicuous element in the litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century. These poets 
expressed in various ways the characteristic 
features of the Victorian age : its scientific pro- 
gress, its acceptance of the theory of evolution, 
its energy and vitality, its problems of faith, its 
love of the motherland, with also perhaps a some- 
what shallow optimism born of the country's 
material success. With the death of Morris, 
Swinburne, and Meredith tips famous period has 
closed, and a new inspiration seems needed to 
produce another race of poets comparable to the 
great ones who have gone before. 

Another characteristic feature of the past two 
centuries has been the growth of newspaper 
The enterprise. News-sheets and weekly 
growth pamphlets of news had been in cxist- 
°f the ence since the early seventeenth century, 
newspaper. ^ £ rst rea j newspaper was 

probably the Oxford Gazette , which was issued 
in 1665 and soon changed its title to the London 
Gazette . When journalism became a recognised 
profession the newspaper developed rapidly along- 
side the reviews and magazines. It was helped by 
the extensions of party government ; the politician 
was glad to be able to call in the journalist to his 
aid; Defoe, Swift, Addison, and Steele 1 * were all 
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supporters of one or other of the parliamentary 
parties . 

Defoe especially gave leading and strength to 
the modern press. He was a journalist par ex- 
cellence ; his Revictv and other writings show his 
wonderful powers over the English language ; he 
was able to write in a straightforward style with 
sincerity, simplicity, and a greater regard for the 
truth than was usual at the time ; he always had 
his finger upon the public pulse and was ever 
ready to meet the public demand. Johnson was 
a contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine , which 
had been started in 1731 . This and other journals 
published more or less accurate reports of parlia- 
mentary proceedings until the interference of the 
Commons forced the writers to make their reports 
deal apparently with such remote regions as 
Lilliput. Finally, in 1771 public opinion forced 
the Commons to allow its debates to be published. 

Towards the close of the century attempts were 
made to check the growth of the newspaper. There 
was a stamp duty to pay on every copy. At 
first this had been imposed for purposes of revenue, 
and at the beginning of the reign of George 111 . 
had been a penny, by 1794 it had risen to 2^d., 
by 1797 to 3 .Jd., in 1815 it stood at 4c!. There 
was also a paper duty on the paper used, and a tax 
on each advertisement which finally reached 
3s. 6d. It was possible to evade the stamp duty 
by inft issuing the paper regularly, or by issuing it 
as a pamphlet which confined itself to political 
criticism and did not publish any current news. 
Cobbett,*a famous journalist of the first half of 
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the nineteenth century, was able in this way to 
reduce the price of his Weekly Register from is. to 
2d. In 1836 the duty was reduced to icl. and in 
1855 it was entirely abolished. At the same 
time better and more rapid methods of newspaper 
production and circulation came into being. The 
Times was first printed by steam in 1814 at a rate 
of 450 copies per hour ; now its machinery is 
capable of producing 84,000 copies of much larger 
size in the same time. With the Crimean War 
came the war correspondent with his picturesque 
narratives of events at the front. Railways, the 
electric telegraph, and the submarine cable now 
combine to place the world’s news upon our break- 
fast-tables ; photography has been brought into 
service to give us the news of yesterday in a pictorial 
form ; every interest is catered for by a special 
newspaper ; every new movement or fresh de- 
parture has its own organ to represent it ; evening- 
newspapers enable us even to avoid the delay of 
waiting for the day’s news until the following 
morning. 

The spread of education during the nineteenth 
century was responsible not only for the develop - 

Works of ment of the newspaper but also for 

general the publication of many works of 
information. g enera [ information on widely different 
subjects. Honoured names in this connection 
are those of Charles Knight and William and 
Robert Chambers. Knight was the son of a 
Windsor bookseller and printer, and became 
interested in literature at an early age. lie com- 
menced business in London as bookseller and 
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publisher, and became associated with the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, a society 
in which Lord Brougham and the promoters of 
a national system of education were also keenly 
interested. Knight became the publisher of the 
society’s works, often at his own personal risk. 
Among his many important publications are in- 
cluded his Library of Entertaining Knowledge , 
his Pictorial History of England , Pictorial Bible , 
and Pictorial Shakespeare , his Penny Magazine 
and Penny Cyclopaedia . He found willing helpers 
in his work in several English scholars. The 
brothers Chambers rose from humble beginnings 
to a position of great importance in the Scottish 
publishing world, and did for the Scottish people 
what Knight did for the English. Their efforts to 
provide cheap and wholesome books led them to 
publish their celebrated Edinburgh Journal , their 
History of the British Empire, History of the English 
Language and Literature, Encyclopaedia of Universal 
Knowledge, and their very valuable Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature. 

The great variety of taste engendered by a 
reading public as wide as the nation itself is now 

Present- visible ill many ways. At its best it 
day shows itself in a desire for the best 

reading. wor |^ s of current literature, with a 
leaning towards prose in preference to poetry. 
At its worst it is seen in the use of much trashy 
literature, and in a growing tendency to expect 
“ snippets ” of news and “ boiled-down ” informa- 
tion rather than to go to the trouble of proper 
reading for oneself. There is also, and naturally, a 
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widespread tendency to look upon reading as a 
means of relaxation, rather than as a source of 
pleasurable effort. The cheapness of books and 
their almost indefinite multiplication has also 
resulted in the habit of reading widely rather than 
deeply. Now, as always, the greatest writers 
have generally to be content with a narrow circle 
of readers, and rarely make the widest appeal. 
One of the most hopeful features of present-day 
reading is the reissue of the classics of all ages and 
climes in cheap and good reprints which find a wide 
and ready sale. It shows the presence in the 
nation of a large number of readers who still desire 
to benefit by the glories of past literature, and who 
realise with Milton that a good book is indeed the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. 
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CHAPTER XL V I. 

Flow we are Governed. 

The constitutional settlements of 1688 and 1701, 
and the accession of the line of Sophia of Hanover 
Government in l 7 ' 4 > firmly established the principle 
by of parliamentary supremacy in the 
Parliament. g 0vernment 0 f England. With this 
supremacy was soon associated the principle of 
government by party. The Whig and Tory parties 
competed for the control of public affairs through 
the Parliament ; their places are now taken by 
Liberals and Conservatives, and the system re- 
mains. This settlement has existed without any 
great change for nearly a century and a half. 
Throughout that period, however, and subse- 
quently, then" have been .many changes of detail, 
and changes in the amount of power possessed by 
each of the three components of parliament. The 
Lords and Commons gained power at the expense 
of the King after the accession of George I., for he 
was a German who could speak very little English 
and took little interest in purely English affairs. 
This parliamentary control, however, did not 
necessarily mean the control of the nation over 
its own affairs, for the franchise was given to only 
a very narrow electorate, much narrower in some 
ways than that of mediaeval times. Many of the 
vol. in. — 14 
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constituencies were merely pocket boroughs of 
few electors returning members as the King or the 
great landowning families dictated, and there was 
much bribery and corruption. 

It was only by degrees that these faults were 
removed. The first step was taken by the 
Reform Franchise Act of 1832, the great Reform 
Act, 1832. gin which only became law after great 
pressure of public opinion. This Act gave a vote 
to all householders of ^10 rental in the towns, and 
to freeholders, copyholders, leaseholders for sixty 
years to the annual value of £10, and occupiers 
paying a yearly rental of £50 in count}' areas. It 
disfranchised fifty-six boroughs of less than 2000 
inhabitants and took away one member each from 
thirty others whose population was less than 4000. 
The seats thus obtained were divided among the 
new industrial towns ; five London boroughs were 
formed; Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and 
nineteen other large towns were to return two 
members each ; sixty-five additional seats were 
granted to the counties. This gave increased 
power to the middle classes, and prepared the way 

Franchise for further reforms. An Act in 1867 
Acts, extended the franchise to all rate- 
tSS/ and payers and to lodgers paying a yearly 
rental of at least £10 in the towns ; 
another in 1884 made the county franchise like 
that of the boroughs. In the next year a Redis- 
tribution Act altered the areas of representation 
and the numbers of representatives in accordance 
with the new distribution of population. This 
last extension transferred English political power 
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to the democracy from the middle classes, who 
had held it since 1832. Other measures such as 
the Ballot Act, 1872, and Acts to strengthen the 
laws against bribery and corrupt practices had 
been working in the same direction. 

The steady increase in the representative nature 
of the House of Commons was associated with 
Government im P ortant developments in the system 
by of government by party. The Revel n- 
party. tion 0 f x68g had established the prin- 
ciple that the Ministers, whose duty it was to 
organise and carry on the affairs of the nation at 
home and abroad, should be responsible to parlia- 
ment for their acts. An inner circle of the most 
important of these Ministers developed as a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. This committee is 
popularly known as the Cabinet. At its secret 
meetings the affairs of the nation are discussed, 
The and difficulties arising between various 

Cabinet, departments of government are ad- 
justed. At first the King presided over these 
deliberations, but George I. never did so, and 
since 1714 no king has been present at Cabinet 
meetings. The meetings are presided over by 
the head of the Ministry, the Prime Minister, as 
he has been termed since the days of Walpole, 
though the title did not receive official recognition 
till 1905. 

Under a system of government of this type all 
the Ministers must belong to one party, or to a 
The group or coalition of parties working 
Ministers. i n agreement. As their position de- 
pends on the support of a majority of tlrT members 
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of the 1 House ol (ominous, they must he members 
of the party which has most representatives in 
that House for the time being. William III., 
indeed, tried to establish the principle of a Ministry 
of all the best men irrespective of party, but such 
a system proved impossible. lienee the King 
chooses the Prime Minister in accordance with the 
desires of the people as expressed in the elections, 
and the Prime Minister then chooses the other 
Ministers, and they are appointed to office by the 
King. The Prime Minister sends accounts of the pro- 
ceedings in the Cabinet meetings and in parliament 
to the King. Ministers hold office subject to the 
support of parliament ; a vote of censure or other 
adverse vote may cause the resignation of the 
Ministry. All ministerial actions are subject to 
the close scrutiny of both Houses of Parliament. 

At the head of the State is the King. He ex- 
ercises a very important influence upon the affairs 

Position ^ u ‘ mition. He forms a permanent 
oi the link amid the succession of changing 
Ministers, and thus helps to preserve 
continuity of policy where this is advisable 
or necessary. His knowledge of public affairs 
and of the inner workings of Cabinets makes 
him the possessor of many State secrets, and 
enables him to give good advice and wise guidance. 
He can also exercise a moderating influence in 
parliamentary affairs. At the same time he is 
the representative of the nation and the link 
connecting the various colonies. All Ministers 
hold office under him, and justice is administered 
in his nanle. lie has the right of veto in legisla- 
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tion, for his assent is necessary before a Bill can 
become law, but this right has never been exercised 
since 1707, and may perhaps be looked upon as 
now obsolete. He has also a right of veto over 
colonial legislation. 

The House of Lords is composed of 641 members. 
They include the English peers of the realm ; the 
The two Archbishops and twenty-four of 
House the Bishops of the English Church ; 
of Lords. s i X £ een Scottish and twenty-eight Irish 
peers elected by their fellow-peers to represent 
them ; and four Law Lords chosen for conspicuous 
legal ability. These last help in the very important 
work of the House as a judicial Court of Appeal 
for all parts of the Empire. Every Ministry has 
among its important members a number of peers 
who represent it in the House of Lords. In earlier 
times the powers of the Baronage were very great. 
They have now been weakened considerably as 


compared with those of the Commons, who can 
claim to be a directly-elected body, and the Commons 


has always been very jealous of any encroachment 
upon its privileges, and especially upon its control 
of taxation. The utility of the House of Lords lies 
in its power to check hasty and ill-considered legis- 
lation, either by amendment, or by rejection, in 
order to ensure that the electorate may have 


another opportunity of expressing an opinion upon 
the matter. This power has led at times to 
differences between the two Houses. Sometimes a 
compromise has cleared away the difficulty ; some- 
times the threat to create enough new' peers to 
change the vote of the House has sulliced. The 
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Parliament Act of 1911 has now restricted the 
powers of the Lords by enacting that if a money 
Bill is not passed unamended by the Lords within 
a month of its receipt by them, it may become 
law without their approval ; while any other Bill 
passed by the Commons may become law without 
their consent if it is sent to them in three successive 
sessions, provided that two years elapse between 
the first and the third of those sessions. 

The House of Commons contains 670 members, 
each of whom is paid a salary of £400 per annum. 

The Any number of candidates may offer 
House of themselves to a constituency for election 
Commons. p rov hk>d that they are duly nominated 
bv some of the electors. A returning officer is 
appointed to give notice of the election, to receive 
nominations, and to be responsible for the conduct 
of the election if voting proves necessary. The 
electors vote by ballot, and the candidate receiving 
the greatest number of votes becomes the member 
of parliament for the constituency. Stringent 
regulations govern the conduct of the election, and 
the amount of money which may be spent in con- 
nection with it. Persons who break any of these 
regulations may be unseated on petition. 

A new House of Commons must be elected at 
least once in every five y ears. It fixes its own 


times of meeting and adjournment, but 
Method ccr tain Acts, which have to be passed 
pania- yearly, ensure that parliament will meet 
mentarv nncc j n every year. Its debates are 
piocu me. C(>ntro p cc | ky u chairman called the 

Speaker. Very much work is done by parliament 
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which cannot be described here. In the case of 
matters of public importance the procedure is as 
follows. The matter is introduced into one or 
other of the two Houses in the form ol a Bill, 
that is, a draft or copy of the proposed new law. 
This introduction of the Bill is termed its first 
reading, and is general^ a formal matter. After 
a time the Bill is read a second time, and a vote 
is taken, which gives approval or otherwise to the 
general principle underlying the Bill. If the vote 
is a favourable one, the Bill is considered b}^ a 
committee of the House, which, in important 
matters, consists of the whole of the members of 
the House. At this stage it is considered line by 
line and clause by clause, and is altered in detail. 
It is then reported to the blouse as amended, and 
finally read a third time. Then it is sent to the 
other House and is subjected to the same procedure. 
If alterations are made by the second House, the 
Bill must go back to the House which originated it, 
and agreement must be arrived at or the measure 
is dropped. When agreement has been reached 
the Bill is ready for the royal assent. 

Both Houses possess many privileges. These 
include freedom of speech, and right of access to 
the sovereign, which may be exercised 
Pn -^ es by the peers individually, and by the 
Members Commons collectively through the 
Parliament. Speaker. One jealously-guarded privi- 
lege of the Commons is that they alone 
have the right to originate Bills which impose 
taxes or involve the spending of public money. 
Moreover, votes of money must originate with the 
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Ministers for the time being, and must be con- 
sidered by the Commons in a special manner. One 
of the Ministers, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
makes a statement of the money required, and the 
ways in which it is proposed to raise it and spend it. 
The amounts to be allotted to the different depart- 
ments are then considered by the House, acting as 
a Committee of Supply. When these amounts have 
been agreed upon, the House becomes a Committee 
of Ways and Means and considers how the money 
shall be obtained. These resolutions of the com- 
mittees are then embodied in an Appropriation Bill, 
which is passed through the Houses in the usual 
way, except that this Bill cannot be altered by 
the Lords. Great care is taken that no money is 
spent except for purposes agreed upon by parlia- 
ment, and a careful audit of the accounts is made 
and presented to it every year. The accounts of 
each financial year are carefully kept separate ; 
and a considerable portion of the money expended 
has to be re-voted year by year. 

The various State departments are represented 
in parliament by members of the Ministry ; the 
Depart- heads of the most important depart- 
ments of ments form the Cabinet . The finances 
state. ot the nation are in the hands of a 
Treasury Board, which includes the First Lord of 
the Treasury, an office often held by the Prime 
Minister, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
is responsible to parliament for the nation’s 
finances. The departments of Home Affairs, 
Foreign Affairs, the Colonies, India, and War are 
severally controlled by Secretaries of State. They 
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are helped by Parliamentary Under-Secretaries, and 
each department has also a Permanent Secretary 
and a staff belonging to the Civil Service. Most 
of the staff hold their positions as the result of 
competitive examination. 

The Home Secretary is responsible in matters of 
justice, control of the police and of prisons, and 
Secretaries the inspection of various dangerous 
of State, trades and occupations. He is also 
the usual channel of communication between the 
King and his people. The Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs controls our negotiations and general 
intercourse with foreign Powers, and the work of 
our ambassadors, consuls, and other representatives 
in foreign countries. The Secretary for the 
Colonies attends to all matters which arise between 
the home Government and the colonies. The 
Secretary for India presides over the Council of 
India, a body of about fourteen members, most of 
whom have been closely associated with Indian 
administration, and with whom the Secretary 
must work in concert. They are responsible to 
parliament and to the nation for the government 
of India. The Secretary for War has control of 
the army. lie is aided by an Army Council of 
four military members, each with a special aspect 
of military organisation to attend to, a Parliament- 
ary Under-Secretary, and a Financial Secretary. 
This Council, under the Secretary, controls the 
various branches of our military system : the 
regular army, the reserve, the territorial force, 
and the militia if it should be embodied, by virtue 
of tin 1 Ballot Aet, in a time of imminent national 
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danger or of great emergency. Very similar 
is the position of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who is responsible for naval matters and is assisted 
by an Admiralty Board of four Naval Lords with 
different branches of naval work to attend to, 
a Civil Lord, a Parliamentary Secretary whose 
duties are mainly financial, and a Permanent 
Secretary who carries on the work from Board to 
Board. 

The Law Officers form a very important branch 
of every Ministry. They include the Lord High 
The Law Chancellor of Great Britain, who is the 
Officers, head of the judiciary, and therefore 
appoints judges of all grades and justices of the 
peace. He is also a judge in the Appeal Courts, 
and has man}^ other important duties. He acts 
as Chairman of the House of Lords during its 
sittings, and is now, therefore, always a peer of the 
realm. The principal legal adviser of the Govern- 
ment is the Attorney-General, a barrister of good 
standing, who is responsible for the legality of 
governmental actions, and counsel for the Crown 
in the law courts when there are cases in which the 
Government is concerned. The Solicit or- General 
is a second legal officer with similar duties . 

Some of the more modern departments consist 
theoretically of committees of the Privy Council 
Other under the chairmanship of a President, 
departments but in actual practice the committee 
of State. rare iy or never meets, and the President 
exercises sole authority and is responsible to parlia- 
ment. Thus the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and his department deal with many 
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questions of local government such as the relief 
of the poor and public health. They control and 
advise the local authorities, approve or disapprove 
their schemes, and audit their accounts. The Board 
of Trade has the control and regulation of traffic 
by land and sea, of all matters connected with 
commerce, and of many matters associated with 
labour. It issues journals containing much 
valuable information on various matters of trade 
with many useful tables of statistics. The Board 
of Education deals with all matters associated with 
the regulation and inspection of schools and 
education generally. The duties of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries are sufficiently suggested 
by its name. Other members of the Ministry 
include the Postmaster-General, who controls the 
many enterprises of the General Post Office, a 
great State monopoly employing a large number of 
workers and producing a yearly profit to the 
nation ; and the First Commissioner of Works, 
who is responsible for the royal parks and palaces 
and for some other Government buildings. A few 
posts such as that of Lord Privy Seal are easy posts 
with Cabinet rank ; they enable a Ministry to 
retain the valuable advice of veterans who could 
no longer undertake the strain of more difficult 
offices. 

Scottish and Irish affairs are associated with their 
own special departments. Special Secretaries re- 
present these departments in parliament. These 
countries have also their own law officers. In 
Ireland, too, there is a Lord-Lieutenant who acts 
as the special representative of the King, after the 
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manner of the Viceroj^s or Governors of the colonies 
and India. 

The Judges, whose duty it is to administer the 
law, form the Supreme Court of Judicature 
The They are irremovable except on a joint 

Judiciary, petition of both Houses of Parliament 
and this petition must show clearly the ground of 
their misconduct. Their duties are defined by the 
Judicature Act, 1875. Appeals are possible from 
their decisions, and these appeals may finally be 
carried to the House of Lords. Different courts 
deal with different matters, and the judges of these 
different courts are specially selected with this 
end in view. A judge must be a barrister of ten 
years’ standing before appointment, or, in a Court 
of Appeal, of fifteen years’^ standing, or a judge 
of one year. Our English judges and courts of law 
are famous throughout the world for their probity. 
The work is extremely important, for it involves the 
explanation and application of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed by the legislature. Three or four times 
in every year the judges go on circuit through the 
country to hear at the Assizes serious cases re- 
served for them from the lower courts. These 
lower courts include the County Court, which is an 
inferior court of appeal and civil court presided 
over by a County Court judge ; Quarter Sessions 
m which two or more justices of the peace, or 
m some boroughs a magistrate known as "the 
Recorder, hear less serious cases than those 7 >f the 
Assize court ; and courts of Petty Sessions, where 
two or more justices of the peace dispose of triflino- 
cases, and send others to Quarter Sessions or 
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Assizes, as the ease may be. Special regulations 
o-overn these inferior courts within the London 
area . 

Besides the national government there is also an 
elaborate system of English local government ; 

I ocal indeed, the revival of local government 

govern- has been one of the important features 

ment. () f modern England. This revival com- 
menced in 18 35, when a Municipal Reform Act 
cleared away many of the grossly-misused privi- 
leges of the old corporate towns, and enacted that 
the boroughs should be governed by Town Councils 
consisting of councillors elected by the ratepayers, 
and aldermen elected by the councillors. The 
boroughs have made good progress under this new 
system of local government. The control of the 
counties remained in the hands of the justices of 
the peace at quarter sessions. New and important 
duties were conferred upon these authorities, and 
new authorities were called into being as new Acts 
of Parliament gave local control of matters of 
health, sanitation, poor-law administration, and 
so on. 

Finally, in r888 a Local Government Act divided 
the country into 03 administrative county areas 
with a County Council to govern each. The 
members of the Councils were to consist of coun- 
cillors elected by the ratepayers, including women 
ratepayers, every three years, and aldermen elected 
by the councillors for six years, half of whom were 
to retire every three years. Many important 
duties were transferred to the Councils, including 
control of the police, care of the insane, mainten- 
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ance of roads, etc., and, since 1902, control of 
education. The London County Council especially 
is a very important organ of government. The 
self-government of county areas was further ex- 
tended in 1894 by a Parish Councils Act which 
gave Parish Councils, or, in small villages of less 
than three hundred persons, Parish Meetings, to 
the country villages, with powers of control over 
village affairs. Rural and Urban District Councils 
were also formed to deal especially with such 
questions as the relief of paupers and sanitation. 
In other areas Boards of Guardians control poor- 
law administration. All local government is under 
the central control of one or other of the depart- 
ments mentioned above. 


Besides these various forms of English govern- 
ment the question of government of the Empire 
ha£ also come very much to the front in 
govern- recent years. Ministers are appointed 


ment of 
the 

Empire. 


to be responsible to parliament for the 
colonies and India, and Viceroys or 
Governors represent the King in all 


the colonies. The self-governing colonies, too, 
have their representatives or Agents-Generai in 


London, to watch over the interests of the colonies 


they represent. The needs of the other colonies 


are looked after by Crown Agents appointed by 
the Colonial Secretary. A Committee of Imperial 
Defence has also been constituted recently. It 
consists of the Prime Minister, the Secretary for 
War, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary 
for India, a leading member or members of the 
parliamentary Opposition, and some of the lead i no- 
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naval and military authorities. It may also call 
to its counsels any persons whose presence may be 
deemed advisable. In this way continuity of 
policy in this important matter can be maintained 
in spite of changes of Ministers. 

Imperial Conferences, formerly termed Colonial 
Conferences, are also held, as opportunity serves, 
under the chairmanship of the Colonial Secretary, 
to discuss matters of Imperial and colonial import. 
Such conferences cannot at present give any legal 
standing to their decisions, but they afford facilities 
for interchange of views and ventilation of griev- 
ances, and may be preparing the way for an Im- 
perial Parliament of the Federated States of the 
British Empire. 


vol /in.— 15 



CHAPTER XLVI I. 


Modern Life in Town and Country. 

A comparison of the conditions of life to-da3^ with 
those of the England described in the early chapters 
The past this work helps us to realise the 
versus the wonderful changes that have taken 
present, p lace. xhe most remarkable altera- 
tions, however, have been crowded into the last 
hundred and fifty years ; and while the changes 
are sufficiently evident, and there has been pro- 
gress, too, upon the whole, Xt is to some people 
a debatable point whether the alterations have 
been altogether productive of happiness. There 
is always a tendency for age to look back with 
regret upon the past. The narrow imperfect 
life of the villein was little more than a mere un- 
varied monotony, and it is quite inconceivable 
that any modern Englishman would be willing to 
return to that condition of life, or even to that of 
the poor man of the early nineteenth century. 
Nor is it likely that the sometimes vaunted happi- 
ness of the Elizabethans would prove very satis- 
fying to him. Greater happiness there may not 
be, greater freedom there undoubtedly is ; r and 
freedom brings with it a wider outlook and a desire 
for still greater freedom which expresses itself in 
discontent with present conditions. 

670 & 
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One feature of these later days has been the 
remarkable increase in the wealth of a portion 
Rapid °* tlie community. The great land- 
increase owners who represented the wealth of 
in wealth. Englamd three hundred years ago were 
poor in comparison with to-day’s wealthiest men. 
Some of these older territorial families, though, 
have themselves benefited considerably by the 
change, through holding land in rapidly-developing 
industrial areas that could be let on lease for 
building purposes, or through the presence of 
minerals upon their estates. Opportunities of 
saving and investment have also been extended 
to all classes of people ; in fact, the encourage- 
ment of thrift was quite a feature of nineteenth- 
0., centurv social work. Savings banks 

Otiv iritis \ ^ 

and were instituted to afford increased 
thrift. facilities for the deposit of small 

savings ; and in 1861 a Government bank of this 
type commenced operations in association with 
the Post Office. Building societies, too, have 
developed, and have proved a common field of 
investment, sometimes with disastrous results 
to the investors in them. The most important 
of all these movements has been the growth of the 
Friendly Societies, which provide for the relief and 
maintenance of their members, during sickness 
or other infirmity and in old age, by means of 
the voluntary subscriptions of the members them- 
selves. These institutions have been in existence 
since the close of the seventeenth century, and 
since 1703 they have received the encouragement 
and protection of the State. But though wealth 
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has been thus increasing there is still very much of 
poverty and want, as a previous chapter has shown. 
The poor are still with us, and the problem of 
poverty remains as one of the most serious problems 
of the twentieth century. 

There is now probably a greater mixing of the 
various grades of society than was formerly the 
Grading case > though there is still room for 
of improvement in this connection, and 
society. man y persons lament the loss of the 
older more intimate relations between master and 
workman, and between landlord and tenant. 
During recent years there has been a real desire 
on the part of the richer section of society to 
acquire a more intimate, and therefore a more 
sympathetic, knowledge of the lives of the poor. At 
times this has shown itself in outbursts of “fashion- 
able sympathy ” such as the slumming craze of the 
eighties ; it shows itself more truly in the work of 
the university settlement in poor districts, in much 
philanthropic work quietly but carefully performed, 
and in parliamentary action brought about by the 
careful researches and inquiries of genuine philan- 
thropists. 

The general tone and manners of the people have 
risen and are still rising ; the coarseness and 
Tone brutality of the eighteenth century are 
and disappearing ; there is evidence on all 
manners. s p-[ es 0 f g rea ter self-respect and self- 
restraint. But though the moral standard har been 
rising, there has been at times a weakening of the 
hold of religion upon the people of all social grades. 
One of the worst features of our modern Jife is the 
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extravagance, the love of excitement, and the 
empty frivolities of the “ idle rich.” 

No greater change has taken place than the 
change in the status of women. The young lady 
of I hackeray ’s novels is well-nigh incon- 
position ceivable to-day. Girls now have the 
of same educational facilities as boys ; 
women. women are taking their place beside 
men in many of the professions. Public affairs 
are benefited by their presence upon governing 
bodies ; they are also serving as inspectors and 
officials in many branches of administration. The 
demand made by them for the right to vote in 
parliamentary elections, and the steps they have 
taken to obtain that right, are symbols of a much 
wider claim, and an* remarkable features in the 
history of the opening years of this century. 

Many aspects of present-day life bear witness 
to the democratic tendencies of the age. The}?* 
are evident, for example, in the matter 
of dress. Men have now generally 
discarded those distinctions of dress which were 
dear to their forefathers. Quality of material 
and correctness of cut, rather than peculiarities 
of shape and colour, are the distinctive marks of 
higher society ; in all classes there is a liking 
for an almost puritanic soberness of shape and hue. 
Fashion in men’s dress now changes more slowly, 
and generally confines itself to such details as the 
shape of hats and the colour of hose or ties. 
Women's dress is still sufficiently subject to the 
caprices of fashion, and changes of fashion tend to 
work by Vxtremes. Tight-lacing gave place in the 
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fifties to the crinoline, so reminiscent of the hoop. 
Then came gaily- flowered muslin dresses of the 
Dolly Varden type, followed by the Princess robe. 
Now the full-skirted dresses of a few years ago 
have been replaced by tightly-fitting dresses 
and hobble skirts. But fashion’s dictates are 
much less tyrannous than they formerly were, 
except with a section of society. Recent years 
have witnessed many excellent reforms in dress, 
some of which have been due to the interest that 
women take in athletics, and there is a more general 
tendency to study comfort rather than appearance. 
The reader who is interested in the changes of 
fashion should consult the pages of the illustrated 
papers, and especially the pages of Punch. 

The extensions of commerce have been responsible 
for remarkable alterations in our food supply. 

Food There is now a great variety of food 
material which was quite unknown 
to our ancestors. Food, too, is, generally speaking, 
cheap and plentiful ; though recent years have 
been years of rising prices which show at present 
but little tendency to stop. Food is now brought 
from many parts of the world to our markets 
in a frozen condition, or dried, or packed in air- 
tight tins. Tea, coffee, and cocoa are within the 
reach of all. Fresh and varied fruit is plentiful 
at all seasons of the year. Vegetables of all kinds 
are grown at home or imported from other countries. 
The cheapness of sugar leads to a great consump- 
tion of this useful article, and makes jams and 
preserved fruits a common article of diet. Markets 
in all the larger centres of population, and Especially 
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in London, attend to the distribution of these 
provisions. The Government intervenes to protect 
the customer from false weights and measures, 
and from the many cunning adulterations of food- 
stuffs . 

There has also been much progress in housing, 
a very important matter, for the growth of the 
towns at the expense of the country is 
Housing. one 0 £ the serious problems of the age. 
In 1851 the town population had become 50 per 
cent, of the whole, now it is at least 78 per cent. 
In the first half of the nineteenth century, probably 
one of the most wretched eras for the poor in the 
whole of our history, architecture and town-planning 
were at a very low ebb. There are few more de- 
pressing sights to-dar* than the long, ugly, mono- 
tonous streets of that period, with their unbroken 
lines of uninspiring houses built right up to the 
pavement in front, and with little or no open 
space at tin 4 back. Nor has the day of mean streets 
and squalid slums come to an end, though some- 
thing is now being done to effect an improvement. 

The second half of the nineteenth century was 
especially an age of sanitation. The streets ai*e 
, . , now (deaner, better lighted, and better 

Sanitation. ^ );ivc q |j lan before. Refuse of all 

kinds is quickly removed from them, and from the 
houses. Water of good quality is provided in the 
towns in sufficient quantities for all ordinary 
purposes. Baths an 4 a usual feature of the newer 
houses ; neglect of this in the past is being atoned 
for by the erection of public baths and wash- 
houses. ** Park* and open spaces help to purify 
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the air of the towns, and serve as playgrounds for 
old and young. The improvements in medical 
science have been most marked. Notification of 
infectious diseases is now compulsory and some 
of the worst of them have nearly disappeared. 
There are infirmaries and hospitals in all the 
larger towns, many of them supported almost 
entirely by voluntary contributions. Efficient 
systems of police and fire brigades guard the lives 
and property of the people ; and insurances may 
now be effected against all kinds of risks. Govern- 
ment regulations, too, do much in these directions 
in the case of workers in dangerous trades and 
occupations. 

Many things remain to be done. The growth of 
towns is tending to produce L change in the calibre 

Garden of fhe nation, though probably not to 

cities. the marked extent that some persons 
suppose. Modern facilities of transport of various 
kinds, and workmen's tickets, are doing something 
to prevent the excessive centralisation of people 
in the largest towns. Garden cities are becoming 
a feature of suburban England. Modern substi- 
tutes for steam as a source of power, such as gas and 
oil, and especially electricity with its capabilities 
of easy distribution over wide areas, may lead to a 
decentralisation of labour and a return to a more 
domestic system of industry. Yet the factory 
system has the advantages of a ready and effective 
supervision, and at present it is in home industries 
that the worst conditions of labour exist and the 
lowest rates of wages are paid. 

Lessened hours of labour have been accompanied 
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by an increase in sport and amusements generally , 
an d education has led to an improvement m 
Amuse- their type, it is often urged that the 
merits. English people pay too much attention 
to their sport to the detriment of their business. 
One unfortunate feature is the tendency for sport 
to become a spectacle instead of a health-giving 
recreation. Some forms of sport, too, are associated 
with much undesirable betting, for gambling in 
many forms is still a favourite leisure occupation 
of the English people. Parks and recreation 
grounds offer recreation and relaxation to all 
classes. Tennis, cricket, football, bowls, rowing, 
and other games are freely indulged in. Music 
is also provided. Museums and art galleries 
offer facilities for ed oration, and these are now 
being improved by the presence of guides and 
lecturers. Free libraries bring good literature 
within the reach of all. Lectures of all kinds may 
be attended at small cost. The tone of the theatre 
and music-hall has been raised considerably, and 
both are well patronised. In all these directions 
the public taste ha* improved, (.‘razes of amuse- 
ment take hold of the people at times ; the latest 
is the cinema with its moving-picture dramas, 
the previous one was the roller-skating rink. But 
these varied fornix of relaxation belong to the town 
rather than the country, where amusement takes 
the form of healthy outdoor games, walking, and 
gardening. 

Holidays are a feature of the age. The motor- 
car, mitfor-eycle, and humbler bicycle have brought 
the country within reach of the townspeople, not 
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always to the advantage of the countryside. Cheap 
excursion trains bring all parts of England and 
H some parts of the Continent within the 

reach of man} 7 . Holiday periods, too, 
are spent in wiser fashion than of old, for there 
is now much less drunkenness, and temperance 
movements have made considerable progress. The 
strictness of Sunday observance of the mid- 
Victorian era has been considerably relaxed, in 
favour of the opening of galleries and museums and 
the presence of music in the parks. 

The ease and rapidity of modern methods of 
communication have, indeed, brought the country 
Modern into close touch with the town. Hro- 
agriculture. g re ss in education, too, has been made 
in rural districts. The mrwer methods of agri- 
culture demand greater intelligence on the part of 
the labourers. Many departments of science have 
come to the aid of farming operations, and modern 
agriculture tends to become more and more 
scientific. Smith of Deanston taught the import- 
ance of deep drainage and helped forward the 
more successful use of heavy soils; Davy and 
succeeding chemists have elaborated the use of 
artificial manures specially suited for different 
types of land and different kinds of crops. In- 
ventors have produced much excellent machinery 
which is now in common use. Hut for ten years 
after 1874, when the full effects of the free-trade 
movement were first keenly felt, there was' great 
agricultural depression. Farming is now recovering 
from this depression, hut there are -till ..serious 
.problems to be faced in rural Knglnwl. The 
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glamour of town lift* drains the country of much 
of its m<bt intelligent manhood ; machinery has 
helped to di.-plaee the labourer ; housing accommo- 
dation in some plane- leaves much to be desired. 
The chief developments of the future would seem to 
lie in the direction of dairy rather than arable 
fanning, and in the intensive culture of vegetable 
crops. There >eems to he a growing tendency 
oiuv more toward- smaller farms, and towards 
small holdings of from one to fifty acres. Various 
Acts of Parliament have encouraged the granting 
of allotment- to the agricultural labourers. Co- 
operation in preparing and marketing agricultural 
produce would ,-eem to be an essential associate of 
small farm- and -mall holdings ; much good work 
in this connection i- joeing performed in Ireland. 
Education, ton, U an important item, and agri- 
cultural -ehouU and colleges an* coming into exist- 
ence, while the universities are taking great 
interest in agricultural education and research. 

Tin* town, too, ha- it- problems, and they are 
grave enough. We have already spoken of the 
Problems s- rrat problems of poverty and imemploy- 
«»t town meat ; it i- a serious fact that in spite 
liU> ‘ of all improvements, and in spite of 
the marked ri-e in the standard of life, over twelve 
million- of our people remain upon the verge of 
poverty. Liberty, too, has been productive of 
re— t le— — ne—— rather than contentment. Emigration 
removes yearly from England a number of its best 
workmen ; immigration replaces them by less 
desirable alien-. I here is also a marked decline 
in t he* birth-rate. Labour problems and labour 
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wars are still with us. Attempts have been made 
to solve these labour difficulties by means of profit- 
sharing, in which an employer agrees to give his 
workpeople a share in the profits of the under- 
taking, in addition to their usual wages ; or by 
labour co-partnership, in which a share of the 
profits comes to the worker and is allowed to 
accumulate as part of the capital of the business. 
But all industries are not equally suited to these 
methods, nor is the joint position of employee and 
shareholder always a workable one. 

Hence the method of co-operation of workers 
without any employer but themselves has been 
The practised now for many years. This 
co-operative idea of co-operative industry was a 
movement. f avour jte one 0 f Robert Owen and the 
early socialists, and attempts were made to found 
socialistic colonies on a co-operative basis. It was 
a different method which finally made co-operation 
a workable scheme. In 1844 a number of Roch- 
dale cotton-workers decided to get rid of the 
retail dealer by buying goods for sale among them- 
selves at ordinary prices, and dividing the profits 
after the payment of expenses in proportion to 
the purchases made. These Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers were the founders of the great Co-operative 
Societies of to-day. There are many other im- 
portant features in their work besides the elimina- 
tion of the middleman. Goods must be of good 
quality ; payments must be made at the tkne of 
purchase ; provision is made for spending a portion 
of the profits on education. The principle of 
co-operative trading has been copied by the middle 
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classes in their large stores. Co-operative pro- 
duction has never been as successful as co-operative 
distribution, but is now an important feature of the 
labour world, and goods are made by co-operators 
for sale in their own and in other shops. It may 
be that the future will see extensions of this 
method, with readjustments of the relations of 
employer to employed along similar lines. 

Another feature of the co-operative movement 
which is one of the problems of the age is the 
tendency towards combination on the 
T and tS part both producers and distributors 
combma- of goods. This has led to unions of 
tlons ' manufacturers and distributors into 
large Trusts and other combinations, with corres- 
ponding facilities of cornering the market and thus 
raising prices . Theoretically the reduction's effected 
in working expenses and the better methods of 
production following combined action should lower 
the price ; in practice the tendency is for the 
Trust by its lower prices to destroy outside com- 
petitors, and then with a monopoly of the market 
to raise the prices above their previous level. Large 
stores with many branches are in this way crowding 
out the smaller retail shopkeepers in the work of 
distribution. 

To cope with these and other difficulties many 
remedies are proposed. One section of the com- 
munitv demands a reconstruction of society upon 
a socialistic basis ; another sees hope in the united 
action of all parts of the Empire ; another would 
find a remedy in a redistribution of the burden of 
taxathm. Meanwhile there is growing interference 
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on the part of the Government in all the affairs of 
life, and it will be well, m keeping with the whole 
history of the nation, if the solution is found in 
gradual alterations of the laws of the land to meet 
the new conditions of life, and not in any drastic 
alteration of existing society. 



A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
OF EVENTS. 


A.D. 

43-410.- 


c. 250. 
449 - 577 - 


577-827. 


597 - 

635. 

664. 

673 - 735 * 
c. 680. 
735-804. 
7 97 - 

855- 

871-901. 

879. 


912. 

925-940. 


98c*. 
991. 
1 6 


Britain under Roman control, with 

(a) Development of trade with the Continent 

(b) Improvements in agriculture. 

(<:) Growth of towns. 

(< d ) Improvements in means of communication. 

Raids of Teutonic pirates on the East coast become 
frequent. 

Settlement of various Teutonic tribes in England, with 

(a) Formation ofjfcutish, Saxon, and Anglian kingdoms. 

(b) Dccav of the Roman towns. 

Struggle for supremacy among the Emglish kingdoms, 
resulting in the final victory of Wessex under 
Egbert, 827. 

St. Augustine introduces Christianity into the south of 
England. 

St. Aidan forms a monastic settlement at Lindisfarne 

Synod of Whitby. Adoption of the Roman system of 
church government in the English Church. 

Life of Becle, historian of the Church. 

Death of the poet Caedmon. 

Life of Alcuin of York, adviser of Charlemagne. 

First landing of the Danes or Northmen. 

The Danes winter in England. The beginning of the 
Danish settlement. 

Reign of Alfred the Great. 

Treaty of Wedmore, giving the Danes possession of 
England north of Walling Street. 

The Northmen settle in Normandy. 

Reign of Athelstan. He decreed that every merchant 
who made three journeys oversea with a ship and 
cargo of his own should be deemed thane-worthy, 
that is, should rank as a noble. 

Commencement of the Danish conquest of England. 

I4anegeld instituted. 
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A D. 

1017-1042. 


1066-1071. 

I084. 

IO86. 


c. 1050. 
1095 . 
I IOO. 

I I06. 

I I IO. 
1128. 
c. 1130. 
1139-1153. 

1154. 

1 1 59 - 
1162. 
1 164. 

1 166. 
c. 11 67. 
1170. 

1 169—1 17 1. 
1176. 
1181. 

1188. 
1190-1192. 
1202. 
1204. 
c. 1205. 
c. 1208. 

1215. 

1216. 
1220 . 
1235 - 


1254. 
1263-12 65. 


Danish kings rule England : 

(a) Trade flourishes and develops. 

(b) Canute forms a company of House Carls ; the 

first English standing army. 

Conquest of England by Normans under William I. 
Reimposition of Danegeld. 

The Domesday Survey completed. 

Moot of Salisbury. All landholders take oath of 
allegiance to William I. 

Beginning of Gilds Merchant. 

First Crusade. 

Accession of Henry I., who grants a Charter of Liberties 
to the Church, the Barons, and the People. 

English defeat Normans at Tenchebrai. 

Establishment of Flemish weavers in Pembrokeshire. 
Cistercian monks begin to found abbeys in England. 
Beginning of craft gilds. 

Anarchy of Stephen's reign. 

Last entry in the Anglo- Saxo ft Chro?iicle . 

Institution of Scutage. 

Becket made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Constitutions of Clarendon — to settle the relation of 
the Church to the State. 

Assize of Clarendon. Beginning of Grand Jury system. 
Foundation of University of Oxford. 

Inquest of Sheriffs — many sheriffs deposed. 

Murder of Becket. 

First conquest of Ireland. 

Assize of Northampton. Appointment of itinerary judges. 
Assize of Arms. Reorganisation of national fyrd or 
militia. 

Saladin Tithe — the first tax on personal property. 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion at the Third Crusade. 

First Assize of Bread. 

Loss of Normandy. 

Layamon writes the Brut. 

Foundation of University of Cambridge. 

Magna Carta. 

Reissue of Magna Carta on accession of Henry III. 
The Friars come to England. 

Statute of Merton — Lords of Manors permitted to 
make their profit of waste lands, so long jjjS tenants 
had sufficient for their use. 

Two knights from each shire summoned to attend 
Parliament. 

The Barons’ War. Simon de Montforl- leader of 
opposition to the King. 
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1265. A parliament, summoned by de Montfort, includes 

two knights from each shire and two burgesses 
from each of certain towns. 

1266. Assize of Bread and Ale. 

1272. Accession of Edward I., the English Justinian. 

1279. Statute of Mortmain — to prevent grants of land to cor- 
porations such as the Church, in order to escape 
feudal obligations. 

1283. Statute of Acton Burnell— to facilitate recovery of 

commercial debts. 

1284. Completion of conquest of Wales. 

1285. Statute De Donis, or Second Statute of Westminster. 

Establishment of the system of entails. 

Statute of Winchester. Towns to be policed and de- 
fended by the burgesses ; highways to be cleared 
for two hundred feet on either side of the road 
to give security to travellers. 

1290. Statute Quia Emptores. Modified conditions of feudal 
tenure to increase the number of tenants holding 
land directly from the King. Increase in number 
of free tenants and smaller landholders. 

Banishment of the Jews from England. 

1295. The Model Parliament. The first complete Parliament. 

“ That which concerns all shqpld be approved 
by all.” 

1297. Confirmation of the Charters by Edward I. 

1303. Carta Mercatoria, granting freedom of trade and safe 
conduct to continental merchants. 

1313. Incorporation of the Merchants of the Staple. 

1314. Battle of Bannockburn. 

1327. Parliament deposes Edward II. 

1331. Settlements of Flemish weavers in England by 
Edward III. 

1333. Knights of the shire and burgesses deliberate together 
apart from the Barons in Parliament. 

1 337. Commencement of the Hundred Y ears’ War with France. 
134,0. King surrenders all right of direct taxation without the 
consent of Parliament. 

1 345- Foundation of Grocers’ Company. 

1346. Battle of Crecy. 

<r. 1347. Formation of Mercers’ Company. 

1348-1349. The Black Death. 

1351. First Statute of Labourers. 

First Statute of Provisors — to protect holders of Church 
patronage from papal interference. 

13541. First Statute of Praemunire — to prevent the prosecution 
of suits in foreign (e.g, the papal) courts. 
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1356. Battle of Poictiers. 

1362. Act of Parliament forbids the placing of any subsidy 
or charge upon wool without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

English to be used in the Courts of Law. 

1364. Foundation of Vintners’ Company. 

1365. Foundation of Drapers’ Company. 

c. 1365. Langland engaged in writing his Vision concerning 
Piers Plowman. ''' 

1376. The Good Parliament. Introduction of the system of 
impeachment of Ministers of the Crown. 

1381. The Peasants’ Revolt. 

Navigation Act — to encourage English shipbuilding. 

1382. Translation of the Bible by Wyclif and his friends. 
1384. Death of Wyclif. 

13S5. English replaces Norman-French in the schools. 
c . 1385. Chaucer writes his Canterbury Tales . 

1394. Permission granted to export corn. 

1399. Abdication of Richard II. ; Parliament elects Henry 

IV. King of England. 

1400. Death of Chaucer. 

1406. King grants to Parliament the right of proper audit of 

accounts. 

1407. Comjnons obtain right of originating money bills. 
Formation of the company of Merchant Adven- 
turers. 

1414. Commons obtain from King promise that all statutes 

should be made without altering the wording of the 
petitions on which they were based. 

1415. Battle of Agincourt. 

1429-1435. Joan of Arc restores the power of France. 

1430. Act confining county franchise to persons holding a 
freehold of at least forty shillings a year. 

1450. All Normandy lost except Calais. 

Impeachment and death of Suffolk. 

Jack Cade’s rebellion. 

1455. Commencement of the Thirty Years’ War of the 
Roses. 

1461. Accession of Edward IV., the first absolute King of 
England. 

1463. Corn not to be imported when the English price was 
less than 6s. 8d. per quarter. 

1476. Caxton sets up his printing-press at Westminster. 

1485. Battle of Bosworth. Accession of Henry VII. 
Appointment of a Consul at Pisa : the first English 

Consul. 

1486. Bartholomew Diaz rounds the Cape of Good Hope. 
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1492. Columbus discovers the New World. 

1494. John Cabot reaches mainland of America at Labrador. 
1496. Magnus Intercursus : a commercial treaty between 
England and Burgundy. 

1498. Sebastian Cabot in Newfoundland. 

Vasco da Gama lands at Calicut. 

1500 Cabral discovers Brazil. 

1470-1530. Much enclosure of land for sheep-farming. 

1 500. Brazil discovered by the Portuguese. 

1505. The Merchant Adventurers are granted a charter. 

1510. Refounding of St. Paul’s School by Dean Colet. 

1513. Incorporation of the Brethren of Trinity House as an 
association foi licensing pilots, providing beacons 
and lighthouses, etc. 

Arsenal founded at Deptford. 

Defeat of Scots at Flodden Field. 

1515. Wolsey, Cardinal and Chancellor. 

1516. Erasmus publishes an Edition of the New Testament 

in Greek. 

Publication of More’s Utopia. 

1517. Sebastian Cabot attempts the North-West Passage. 
Evil May-Day. l&iots in London against foreigners. 

1 5 19— 1 521. Conquest of Mexico by Cortes. 

1520. Field of Cloth of Gold. 

Magellan enters the Pacific. 

1521. Henry VIII. receives from the Pope the title of 

Defender of the Faith. 

1525. Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament. 

1529- 1536. Meetings of the Reformation parliament. 

1530. Expedition of William Hawkms to Brazil. 

Fall of Wolsey. 

1530- 1540. Administration of Thomas Cromwell. 

1531. King acknowledged to be Supreme Head of the Church 

in England. 

1 533- Appeals to Rome forbidden. 

1534. Payments of first-fruits to Rome forbidden. 

1535. Act of Supremacy declaring Henry to be Head of the 

Church. 

Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher executed for 
denying his supremacy. 

1536. Dissolution of the smaller monasteries. 

IC3 7. Pilgrimage of Grace, a rebellion in the North of Eng- 
land. 

Council of the North established for the better 
government of that part of the country. 

Copy of the Bible m English to be placed in every 
Church. 
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1 530. Suppression of the larger monasteries. Much of their 
property passed to the King. Six new bishoprics 
founded. T 

Parliament declares that the King’s Proclamations are 
as valid as its own Acts. 

1 540. Execution of Thomas Cromwell. 

1542. Henry VIII. made King of Ireland. 

1545. Lending money at interest legalised, 
x 547-1 549. Protectorship of Hertford who is made Duke of 
Somerset. 

1547. Act transferring the possessions of chantries and 

religious gilds to the Crown. 

Severe law passed against vagrancy. 

1548. Combination Act passed. 

1549. First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

Ket’s rebellion in Norfolk. 

Fall of Somerset. 

1551. Coinage debased. 

1552. Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

Opening of Christs Hospital, an orphanage for the 
children of London citizens. 

1553. Sir Hugh Willoughby’s expedition to discover a North- 

East Passage. Chancellor reaches Archangel. 
Restoration of the Catholic religion with the accession 
of Mary. 

1554. Marriage of Mary to Philip II. of Spain. 

1 55 5. The Marian persecution. 

1558. Attempts made by the Government to check the 
migration of citizens from the corporate towns. 
Jenkinson journeys overland from Moscow to 
Bokhara. 

Loss of Calais. 

Accession of Elizabeth. 

1559-1563. Third and final Reformation settlement in England. 

1561. Mary of Scots returns to Scotland from France. 

1562. First slave trade voyage of John Hawkins. 

Restoration of the debased coinage to its proper value. 

1563. Statute of Artificers. Restoration of the system of 

seven years’ apprenticeship. Wages to be fixed by 
justices of the peace, according to the necessities 
of the various localities. 

1564. Company of Merchant Adventurers now incorporated. 

1564- 1600. Immigration of Dutch, Flemish, and French artisans. 

1565. Drake’s first voyage to the West Indies. 

Tobacco introduced by Hawkins. 

1565- 156 7. Drake and Hawkins in the West Indies frr trading 

purposes. 
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1568. Mary of Scots flees from Scotland into England. 

1569. Stocking frame invented. 

Introduction of lotteries. 

1570. Drake makes an expedition to Spanish America for 

plunder. 

1571. Royal Exchange opened by Elizabeth. 

1573. Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 

1576. First public theatre built in Blackfriars. 

Frobisher attempts the North-West Passage. 
1577—1580. Drake’s voyage round the world. 

1579. Spenser’s Shepheard’s Calendar. 

Eastland Company incorporated. 

1581. Levant or Turkey Company incorporated. 

1583. Gilbert takes possession of Newfoundland for Eng- 

land. 

1584. Raleigh attempts the colonisation of Virginia. 

1585. Davis attempts the North-West Passage. 

1586. Battle of Zutphen, and death of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Drake on the Spanish Main. 

1586-1588. Cavendish circumnavigates the globe. 

1587. Execution of Mary of Scots. 

1588. Defeat of the Ari^ida. 

1590. First books of the Faery Queene published. 

1591. Raymond and Lancaster make fhe first English 

voyage to the East Indies. 

Last fight of the Revenge , and death of Grenville. 

1 593- Act of Parliament forbidding the erection of any new 
houses within three miles of London city wall. 

1596. Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour . 

1597. The first edition of Bacon’s Essays published. 

1600. First charter to the East India Company. 

1601. Poor Law Act. 

1603. Union of Crowns of England and Scotland. 

1604. The first parliament of James I. asserts and vindicates 

its privileges. 

1605. Occupation of Barbadoes. 

1Q06. Second colonisation of Virginia. Jamestown founded, 
1607. 

1609. Hudson attempts the North-West Passage. 

Bermudas occupied. 

16 1 1 - Plantation of Ulster. 

Authorised Version of the Bible published. 

1614- James I. rules without a Parliament. 

1615. Baffin attempts the North-West Passage. 

1616. Death of Shakespeare. 
i6®t8. Execution of Raleigh. 

1620. , Sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
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1621. James’s third parliament impeaches Bacon, the Lord 
Chancellor, and asserts its right to discuss all 
matters of State. 

1623. Repeal of the laws favouring the corporate towns. 

1624. Parliament declares monopolies illegal. 

1625. Occupation of St. Kitts. 

1628. Petition of Right. 

1629. Charter granted to Massachusetts. 

1629-1640. Charles I. rules without a parliament. 

1631. Book of Orders to ensure good administration of poor 

laws. 

1632. Grant of Maryland to Lord Baltimore. 

1633. Strafford, Earl of Wentworth, in Ireland. 

1634. Ship-money levied on the coast counties and towns. 

Next year the levy was extended to the inland 
counties and towns. 

1636 Establishment of the Settlement of Rhode Island. 

1637. Hampden refuses to pay ship-money ; the judges 
decide against him. 

1639. Settlement formed at Madras. 
a 639-1 649. Drainage of the Fens. 

1640. Meeting of the Long l^rliament. Impeachment of 

Strafford and Laud. 

1641. Abolition of Star Chamber Court, High Commission 

Court, and Council of the North. 

Ship-money declared illegal. 

Issue of the Grand Remonstrance. 

1642. Attempted arrest of five members of the Commons by 

Charles. 

Beginning of Civil War. 

Closing of the theatres by the Puritan party. 

1643. Union of the New England colonies. 

1644. Battle of Marston Moor. 

Milton’s Areopagitica . 

1645. Parliamentary army remodelled ; the first English 

standing army. 

Battle of Naseby. 

1648. Beginnings of the Royal Society. 

1649. Execution of Charles I. 

1649-1651. Cromwell in Ireland and Scotland. 

Navigation Act, aimed at the Dutch carrying trade. 
1653. Cromwell made Lord Protector. 

1655. Capture of Jamaica. 

Blake in the Mediterranean. 

1658. Battle of the Dunes. 

Davenant’s opera, The Siege of Rhodes , produced. 

1660. Restoration of the Stuarts. 
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1662. Act of Settlement. 

Grant of charter permitting the slave trade to the 
Royal African Company. 

1663. Carolina granted to Lords Albemarle, Clarendon, and 

others. 

1665. Great Plague of London. 

1666. Great Fire of London. 

1 667. The Dutch fleet in the Medway. 

Publication of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

1668. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1670. Bunyan writes his Pilgrims Progress ; published 1678. 
Milton publishes Paradise Regained. 

Hudson Bay Company formed. 

1672. Charles refuses to repay the loans he has borrowed ; 

the so-called Stop of the Exchequer. 

1673. Test Act passed. 

167S. Titus Oates Plot 

1679. Habeas Corpus Act — to prevent illegal imprisonment. 

1681. London and many other towns lose their charters. 

1682. Foundation of Pennsylvania. 

1685. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

1687. Declaration of Iq^ulgence, suspending all laws against 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters. 

168S. Trial and acquittal of the seven Bishops. 

Flight of James II. 

1689. Declaration of Rights. 

William III. and Mary II. accept Crown. 

Mutiny Act. 

1690. Battle of the Boyne. 

1694. Establishment of the Bank of England, and com- 

mencement of the National Debt. 

1695. Permanent Board of Trade established. 

Censorship of the Press abandoned. 

1696. Restoration of the currency. 

1697. Treaty of Ryswick. 

169S. First Eddystone lighthouse erected. 

1699. Failure of the Scottish Darien scheme. 

1700. Importation of printed calicoes forbidden. 

1701. Act of Settlement vesting the throne in Sophia of 

Hanover and her heirs. 

1703. Methuen commercial treaty with Portugal, 
yoq. Queen Anne’s Bounty instituted. 

Battle of Blenheim. 

1 706. Battle of Ramillies. 

1 707. Death of Aurungzebe. Breakdown of the great 

Mohammedan Empire in India. 

Union of England and Scotland. 
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1709. Coalbrookdale Ironworks established by Abraham 

Darby. 

1710. Impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell. 

1712. Stamp Act passed with object of lessening the number 

of political writings. 

The Mohocks in London. 

1713. Treaty of Utrecht. 

1715. Rebellion in favour of the Stuart Pretender. 

Passing of a Riot Act. Twelve or more persons 

assembled together to disturb the peace are guilty 
of felony if they do not disperse when ordered by 
a magistrate to do so. 

1716. Septennial Act passed. 

1719. Lombe introduced Italian methods of silk-throwing. 
Publication of Robinson Crusoe. 

1719. A Peerage Bill is proposed with object of preventing 

the making of additional peers, except to fill exist- 
ing vacancies, but is rejected. 

1720. South Sea Bubble. 

1721-42. Walpole, Prime Minister. 

1723. General Workhouse Act. 

1730. Cotton applied to stocking-making. 

1731. Publication of Tull’s Horse- Hoeing Industry. 

1733. Invention of the flying-shuttle by Kay. 

1 736. Lighting Act. 

1739. Wesley and Whitefield commence the Methodist revival. 
1740-44. Anson’s voyage round the world. 

1740. Richardson’s Pamela published. 

1741. General Highway Act. 

1742. Resignation of Walpole. 

1745. Landing of the Young Pretender in Scotland. 

1748. Paul’s wool-carding machine invented. 

Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1749. Publication of Tom Jones. 

1750. Huntsman perfected his new process for steel produc- 

tion. 

1 753. China clay obtained from Cornwall and Devon.. 

1755. Anthony Bacon established ironworks at Merthyr 

Tydvil. 

Dr. Johnson published his Dictionary. 

1756-63. Seven Years’ War. 

1756. “ Black Hole” of Calcutta. 

1757. Militia Act established system of universal obligatory 

military service. 

Battle of Plassey. 

1758. Framework-knitting improved by invention ofomethod 

of knitting stockings with ribs. 
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1759. “The most glorious year in the annals of English 

history.” 

Capture of Quebec by Wolfe, leading to conquest of 
Canada. 

Defeats of French fleet at Lagos and Quiberon Bay. 
Battle of Minden. 

Gray’s Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. 

1760. Ironworks established at Carron, near Falkirk, by 

Roebuck. 

Manchester and Worsley Canal projected. 

Smeaton’s apparatus for establishing blast in iron- 
smelting. 

Flying shuttle used in cotton trade. 

1763. Peace of Paris. 

1765. Watt completes his invention of steam-engine. 

1766. Canal from Liverpool to Manchester. 

Condemnation of general warrants by House of 

Commons. 

1767. Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny. 

1768-71. Cook’s first voyage. 

1768. Arkwright’s spinning-machine. 

1771. Commons allowsjfjdebates to be published. 

1772-75. Cook’s second voyage. 

1774. First American Congress at Philadelphia issues 
Declaration of Independence. 1 

1775- 83. War of American Independence 

1776- 79. Cook’s third voyage. 

1776. Publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

1 777. Grand Junction Canal linked Trent and Mersey. 

1779. Crompton’s spinning-mule. 

First ii'on bridge built over the Severn at Broseley. 
17S0. Robert Raikes opened a Sunday School in Gloucester. 
Ireland granted free trade with Great Britain. 

1782. Gilbert’s Workhouse Act. 

1783. Act authorising the transportation of convicts to 

Botany Bay. 

Public journey of criminals to Tyburn abolished. 

Peace of Versailles. Recognition of Independence of 
the United States of America. 

1785, Steam-engines introduced into factories. 

Invention of Cartwright’s power-loom. 

J787. Foundation of Society for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. 

1788 Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

Foundation of New South Wales as a convict settle- 
ment. 

1789 French Revolution. 
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1790. First iron vessel launched, 

1793-1802. Revolutionary War with France. 

1793. Establishment of a Board of Agriculture. 

1795. Speenhamland “ Act of Parliament.” 

Wesleyan Methodists established as a separate body. 
Mungo Park explores the Niger ; also in 1805. 

1796. Death of Robert Burns. 

1797. Suspension of cash payments by Bank of England. 

Payments were not resumed until 1S19. 

Mutiny of the Fleet at the Nore. 

1798. Lancaster opened his school in Southwark. 

Battle of the Nile. 

Rebellion in Ireland. 

Smithfield Club founded. 

Coleridge and Wordsworth publish their Lyrical 
Ballads. 

1799-1S00. Combination Acts. 

Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 
Capture of Malta. 

1802. Trevethick introduced use of high-pressure steam, 
making locomotives possible. 

1803-15. Napoleonic Wars. 

1805. Battle of Trafalgar. 

Battle of Austerlitz. 

1807. Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

1 80S. Enrolment of volunteers for defence of England. 
Heathcoat patented lace-making machine, 

1811-12. Luddite Riots. 

1812. Bell’s Comet , the first successful steamboat, 

1 8 1 3 . B lackett’s Puffing Billy. 

Opening of general trade with India. 

1814. Times newspaper first printed by steam power. 
Publication of Scott’s Waverlcy. 

1813-14. Repeal of Statute of Artificers, 1563. 

1815. Battle of Waterloo. 

Rennie built an iron bridge over the Thames. 
Macadam’s work as road improver. 

Corn Law forbade importation of corn till price was 
over 80s. per qr. 

Invention of the Davy Lamp. 

1815-46. Agricultural depression. 

1818. Habeas Corpus Act restored. It has never sinc^ been 

suspended. 

1819. Factory Act. 

Peterloo Massacre. 

1823. Modification of Navigation Acts. 

1824. Emigration permitted. 
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1824. Repeal of the Combination Acts. 

Death of Lord Byron in Greece. 

1825. First steamboat from America to Liverpool. 

Opening of Stockton and Darlington Railway. 

1828. Repeal of Test and Corporation Acts. 

1829. Catholic Emancipation Act 

Sir Robert Peel introduced the police system. 

1830. Opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

1831. Factory Act. 

1832. Passing of the Reform Bill. 

1 833. Emancipation of Slaves. 

Factory Act. 

First grant in aid of education. 

1834. Poor Law Amendment Act 
1 S3 5. Municipal Reform Act. 

1836. Stamp Duty reduced to a penny. 

Boers founded Transvaal and Orange F ree States. 
University of London founded. 

1837. Rebellion in Canada. Lord Durham’s report. 

1838. Rise of the Chartists. 

Railway from London to Birmingham. 

Formation of thp Anti-Corn Law League. 

1839. Rowland Hill’s scheme for penny postage. 

1841. Regulation of child labour in mines. 

Submarine cable introduced. 

1842-46. Peel’s financial reforms. 

1842. First Coal Mine Act. 

Income Tax revived. 

1844. Rochdale Co-operators commence business. 

Cheap Trams Act. 

Bank Charter Act reorganising Bank of England. 
Factory Act. 

1846. Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

1847. Factory Act. 

1849. Repeal of the Navigation Acts. 

Dickens’s David Copperfield published. 

J850. Factory Act. 

Death of William Wordsworth. 

1851. Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. 

Discovery of gold in Australia. 

Transportation of criminals to New South Wales 
abolished. 

io^j-60. Gladstone’s Free Trade Budgets. 

1854. Crimean War. 

1857. Indian Mutiny. 

11858. Sovereignty of India transferred to Crown. 

1859, Volunteer movement. 
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1860. Cobden’s commercial treaty with France. 

1861. American Civil War. Great distress in Lancashire. 
Post Office Saving's Banks opened. 

1867. Reform Act. 

1869. Disestablishment and disendowment of Irish Church. 
Suez Canal opened. 

1870. Establishment of Board Schools. 

1870-71. Franco- German War. 

1871. Act legalising Trade Unions ; further extended in 1875. 
Establishment of Local Government Board. 

1872. Ballot Act. 

1873. Supreme Court of Judicature Act. 

Purchase of shares in Suez Canal. 

1876. Act making education compulsory. 

r8 77. Queen Victoria proclaimed Empress of India. 

1884. Reform Act. 

1885. Death of Gordon at Khartoum. 

1886. Rise of the “new” trade unionism. 

1888. County Councils established. 

1889. Dockers’ Strike. 

1891. Act giving free education. 

1892. Death of Lord Tennyson 
1894. Parish Councils established. 

Harcourt’s “ Death duties Budget. 

1896. Workman’s Compensation Act. 

1898. Imperial Penny Postage. 

1899. London divided into boroughs for purposes of local 

government. 

1899-1902. South African War. 

1902. Education Act abolishing School Boards and giving 
aid from rates to Voluntary Schools. 

1906. Responsible government granted to South African 
Commonwealth. 

1908. Eight hours’ day for miners. 

1909. Report of Commission on Poor Laws. 

Opening of Labour Exchanges. 

1911. National Insurance Act. 

1912. Captain Scott reached the South Pole. 

1914. Commencement of great European War. 
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Adits, 519. 

Ad mu alty Board, 664. 
Adulteration of at tides, 67. 
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— gilds, 56. 
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307- 

Ad venturers in literature, 298. 
Afghanistan, 460. 
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Agrarian revolution, 541 ff. 
Agriculture, 234. 

— and science, 680, 68r. 

— Board of, 545, 548. 

— British, 5. 

— Early English, 10 ff. 

— governmental interference 

. 33 1 * 
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> century, 501. 
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329 ff. 
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century, 481. 

— pioneers, 502 ff. 

— progress in eighteenth 

century, 499. 

— revolution, 509. 

— shows, 543. 

— societies, 507 ff. 

— Society, West of England, 

545- 

Agriculturists, 499 ff. 

Aids, feudal, 209 
Ainsworth, Harrison, 645. 
Aisles, 31, 105. 

Albemarle, Loid, 383. 
Alchemist, 312. 

Alcuin, 178. 

Aldermen, 31, 63, 138. 
Aldersgate, 27 r. 

Aldgate, 271, 287. 

— Priory, xco. 

Ale, 27, 293. 

Alehouses, 59, 147, 284, 293. 
Aleppo, 225, 334. 

Ale-taster or ale-conner, 63. 
Alexandria, 222. 

Alfred the Great, 193, 389, 
399- 

Algebra, 410, 4x2. 

Alien immigrants, 348, 510. 
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Alien workers, 343. 

Aliens, 9, 49, 53, 70. 
Alleghany Mountains, 453 
Allegory, 301, 429, 439 
Alleyn, 294. 

Alleys, 173. 

Alliteration, 192 ff. 

Almack’s club, 469. 

Almonry, 97, 202. 

— schools, 186. 

Alms, 34. 

Almsgiving, 257, 262 flf. 
Almshouses, 258. 

Alps, 221, 245. 

Alva, Duke of, 348 
Ambassadors, 663. 
Ambulatory, 95, 116. 

A melia , 644. 

America, 374, 378, 446, 447, 
453s 455s 49°) 494) 

5 2 9> 534. 614. See also 
New World. 

— Central, 453. 

— North, 461. 

American Civil War, 6x0. 

— colonies, 456, 510, 577. 

— colonists, 455. 

— ^War of Independence, 456. 
Amoretti , 302. 

Amsterdam, 270. 

Amusements, 355. 

— of eighteenth century 
46S flf. 

— of nineteenth century, 679. 

Angelus bell, 89. c 

Angles, 5. . _ ' 

Anglo-Normans in Ireland, 


373. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , 193. 
Animals in Early England, 4. 
Annals of Agriculture, 508. 
Anne, Queen, 386, 486, 544. 
Annus Mirabihs, 441. 

Anson, Commodore, 456, 
Anti-Corn Law League, 
591 ff. 

Antony and Cleopatra , 3x1. 
Antwerp, 275, 347, 355s 361- 

— sack of, 270 

— moneylenders of, 360. 
Apothecaries, 272. 
Appalachian Mountains, 383. 
Appeal Courts, 664. 
Apprentices, 56, 61, 63, 74, 

34Q) 365. 

— in London, 276. 

— pauper, 570, 571. 
Apprenticeship, 56, 168, 345, 

34S, 596, 599, 634. 

— of beggar children, 263 

— of teachers, 625. 
Appropriation Bill, 661 
Apse, iog. 

Arable fanning in eighteenth 
centuiy, 500 ff. 

— land, 12, 21 

Arcades, 432 I 


Arcadia , 303, 641. 

Archeiy, 75, 79, 130, 287 

— decay of, 283. 

Architect, rise of, 422. 
Architecture, Renaissance 

4x8 flf. 

— in eighteenth centuiy, 467 

— of Middle Ages, 104 ff. 

154 

— Gothic, 1 04 flf. 

— Norman or Romanesque 

xog flf. 

— Tudor, 417 flf. 

Arcot, 451. 

Arctic fishery, 350 

— seas, 226, 298. 
Areopagitica , 433. 

Arguments for and against 

free trade, 619. 

Argyll, Duke of, quoted, 571 
Arithmetic, 186, 4x0, 6 22, 631. 
Arkwright, Richard, 516, 518, 

565. 

Armada, Spanish, 401, 403 
Armour, 76, 122 flf. 

Army, 356, 388 ff. 

— Council, 663. 

— New Model, 394. 

— regular, 663. 

Arnold, Matthew, 625, 635, 
646, 648. 

— of Rugby, 632. 

Arras, 172. 

Art galleries, 679. 

Arthur, King, 203, 304. 

— and his knights, 432. 

Ai tides of War, 398. 
Artificeis, Statute of, 332, 345. 
Artificial grasses, 15, 337, 499, 
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Artillery, 390. _ 

Artisans, immigrant, 166. 

— mediaeval, 170. 

Arundel Castle, 36. 

Ascham, Roger, 300, 404. 
Ashley, Lord, 383, 573. 

Asia Minor, 222. 

Assembly of Divines, 326. 
Assessment of wages, 332, 346. 
Assizes, 467, 666. 

— • of ale, bread, etc. etc., 67, 
x6i. 

— of Arms, 389. 

As You Like It, 3ir. 
Association of England with 
colonies, 460. 

Astbury, John, 534. 
Astronomy, 186. 

Athens, 432. 

Athletics foi women, 674. 

— in schools, 410. 

Atlantic Ocean, 453, 461. 
Attempt to ta\ colonists, 455. 
Attempted Arrest of the Five 

Members, 326. 
.ttorney-Gen eral , 664. 
.ugustmian canons, xoo. 


Aulnager, 161, 341 
Aurungzebe, 44O 
Austen, Jane, 473, 644. 
Austin Friars, 103. 

Australia, 45S, 464, 581, 614 
619. ^ 

Australian Commonwealth 

462. 

— Navy, 464. 

Austna, 576, 583. 

Authorised Version of Bible 

3 00 > 307- 

Authority for poor lelief, 561. 
Avignon, 244. 

Babel, Tower of, S4 
Baccalameate or bachelor- 
ship, 186. 

Bacon, 27 

— Anthony, 513, 536. 

— Francis, Loid, 307, 322 

— Friar, 1S8. 

Baffin, William, 226. 
Bagnigge Wells, 478. 
Bahamas, 384. 

Bailey, 41. 

Bailiff, 15, 20, 176. 

Bakewell Market, 272. 

Bake well, Robert, 506, 541. 
Baking, 64. 

Balance of Povvei, 3x6. 

— of Trade, 354. 

Balkan peninsula, 222. 

Balks, 15, 329. 

Ball-flower ornament, 117, 
4i9 . 

Ballad singers, So, 144, 283. 
Ballads, T95, 647. 

Ballot Act, 656, 663. 

Baltic merchants, 279. 

— f r ade, 343, 354. 

Baltimore, Lord, 383. 

Bank Chartei Act, 615. 
Banknotes, 365, 6x5 

— of England, 36Slffi, 614. 
Banking, 531. 

— in nineteenth century, 6x0, 

6x4 

Bankruptcies, 341. 

Banks and Banking, 202, 
363ffi 

Bankside, 293, 295, 296. 
Banquet, 283. , 

Banqueting Hall, Whitehall, 
423- 

Baptists, 4S4. 

Barbadoes, 37S, 383, 452. 
Barbican, 41. 

Bardi, 171. 

Baionet, title of, 35^. 

Baronial retinue, 141. 

Unions, 39. 

Bartholomew Fair , 3x2. 
Bascinet, raq 
Basset, 474. 

Bastions, 41. 

Bath. xx8, 49*3, 478. 
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Baths and washhouses, 
Battle of the Dunes, 39 
— of the Nile, 452 
Bax tei, Richard, 438 


Bay indows, 422. 
Baynard’s Castle, 278. 
Beams, weighing, 272. 
Bear-baiting, 74= 356. 
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— gardens, 295. 

BearcN, Elizabethan, 286. 


Bearward, 28. 

Beating the bounds, 80. 


Beaulieu, 93 

Beaumont and Fletchei, 313. 


Beaux, 473- 
Bechet, 175- 
Bede, 17S, 191, 193* 

Bedford, 179, 438. 

— College, London, 635. 
Bedrooms, 63, 172 
Beds, 26, 31, 34, 172 
Bedsteads, Elizabethan, 281 
Beer, 293, 357* 

Beesly, Professor, 602 
Beggars, i43> 15 »* 236, 257, 
238. 

Beginnings of Empne, 372 
Belgium, 5S3. 

Bell, Dr., 497= 633- 
Bell tinging, 283. 

Bell’s calico printing, 518, 


532- 

Belle Sauvage Inn, 294. 
Benedictines, 92. 

Benefices, 86. 

Benevolences, 3x8, 32.->, 367. 
Bengal, 451. 

Bentham, Jeremy, 646. 
Beowulf,' 19 1. 

Betkeley, Bishop, 646 
Berkshire, 502, 553 
Beimondsey, 92. 

Beimudas, 38*. 

Beiners, Loul, 205 
Besant, Waltei, 045. 

Belting, 670 
Beverley, 118. 

Bible, 245, 253, 43C, 483, 490 
4 17* 

— English, 248, 300, 307. 

— translations of, 221, 2)6 


Bicycle, 679* 

Bill of Rights, 396. 

Billet moulding, no. 

Billeting of solcheis, 324 
89 v 

Billingsgate, 278. 

Biogiaphy, 646. 

JJml (a cararer), 325. 
Birkbeok, Dr., 6pp 
Binmngham, 513, 526, 589 
582. 

Biscayan piovmces, sij. 
Biscop, Bem^lict, 178 
Bishops, 141. 

— of fifteenth ceiviiry, 244. 


iishops of eighteenth century, I 

. 487 I 

lishopsgate, 271, 2C7, 294. 1 

Hack Canons, 100. " ! 

— Country, 3 sr, 520, 536. 

— Death, 149 ff., 164, 230, 243 

— Monks, 92. 

Blackett, 526. 

Hackmore, Richard, 645. 

5 lackwood' s Magazine, 646. 
Blake, Admiral, 402 
Blanket, Thomas, 169. 

51ank verse, Miltonic, 434. 
8Iast for smelting, 521 
Beaching, 533 
Ilenheim, Battle of, 397. 
Blind, 259. 

Blind-alley occupations, 560 
Hindness, Milton’s, 433 
Bindstoiy, 106. 

■loods, the, 473. 

Blue stockings, 481. 

Boaid of Agriculture, 508, 
5°9> 545, 548, 665. 

— of Control, 452. 

— of Education, 665. 

— of Guaidians, 533, 558, 668 

— of Trade, 3S4, 606, 6x8, 665. 
Board Schools, 629. 

Boarding schools, 409, 635. 
Boai’s Head Tavern, 293. 
Boer Sta.es, 463. 

Bokhara, 225. 

Bolton, 170. 

Bombay, 385. 

Bondage for vagi ants, 263 
Bondmen, 12. 

Bonfires, 79. 

Book of Oiders, 163X, 265. 
Bookbinding, 574. 

Books of useful information 
641, 650. 

— wutten, x b 9- 
Booksellers, 272, 079, 301. 

— and htetature, 638 IT. 
Boon-wmk, i°, 23, 46 
Booths, n6. 

Boots, 174 
Botdats, 12 fi 
Bouleaux, 278. 

— merchants, 70. 

Boiough, 42, 209. 

— moot, 50. 

Boroughs, creation of Tudoi 
3x9. 

Iloi rowing, mediaeval, 360. 

— national, 360. 

— under Tuclois, 370. 
Boswell, James, 467, 646. 
Boswot th, Battle of, 255. 
Botany Bay, 461. 

Boulton, Matthew, 520. 
Bounties, 341, 454, 501, 541 

586, 587 - 
Bow china, 534. 

Bow Chut oh, 277. 

Bowling alleys, 284. 


lowls, 479. 

Boy bishop, 29. 

Rradfoid, 512, 539. 

iramah press, 537. 

Branding of vagrants, 263. 
Brass goods, 513. 

Brazil, 226. 

Iread, 27. 

— Street, 66, 271. 

Brewing, 64. 

Bribery at elections, 656. 
Iricklayers, 537. 

Irickmaking. 574. 

Iridges, 139. 

Bridgewater, 402. 

-— Canal, 525, 531. 

Bright, John, 591, 592. 
Brighton, 478. 

Brindley, James, 522, 525. 
Bristol, 44, 50, 70, 100, 166. 
i7B35i,355,49o, 497, 525, 

„ . 5 - 52 
Britain, 2. 

British and Foreign School 
Society, 623. 

— Empiie, growth of, 445 ff. 

— Guiana, 453. 

— Honduras, 453. 

— Isles, 529. 

— shipping, 58S. 

Britons, 6 
Bioach spire, 116. 

Broadcloths, 512. 

Brontes, the, 645 
BEjpseley, first iron bridge, 

536. 

Biougham, Lord, 651. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, 439. 
Brownings, the, 648. 

Bruges, 46, 69, 202. 
Brunanburh , Battle of, 194. 
Brut , 195. 

Buchanan, James, 624. 
Buckingham, Duke of, 443 

— Earl of, 323 _ 
Buckinghamshire, 555. 

Buckle, Henry, 646. 
Buckleisbuiy, 271. 

Bucks, the, 473 

Budget deficits, 5O8, 5C9. 

Budgets, Gladstone’s, 609. 

- Peel’s, 58S. 

Builders, mediaeval, 104. 
Building developments, 537. 

— societies, 671. 

Bull-baiting, 74, 356. 

— fighting', 480. 

— Inn, 294. 

■ ring, 74- 
Rulliomsts, 353. 

Bunyan, John, 254, 438, 484, 
637, 642. 

Burbage, 294. 

Burgesses, 23, 49, 51, 74, 138, 
158, 208, 359 
Burgundy, 220. 

Burke, Edmund, 646. 
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Burmah, 460. 

Burney, Fanny, 467. 

Burns, Robert, 647. 

Burslem, 534. 

Bury, 170, 5x5. 

— -St. Edmunds, 92, 158. 
Butchers, 68. 

Butler, Bishop, 4S9, 646. 

— of Shrewsbury, 632. 

— Samuel, 441 
Butlers of Ormonde, 373. 
Buttermilk, 27. 

Butter-women, 66. 

Buttery, 32. 

Button’s coffee-house, 469. 
Buttresses, 113 ff. 

Butts for archery, 283 
By-laws, 50. 

By-occupations, 4x0. 

Byron, Lord, 648 

Cabinet, 583, 636. 

Cabot, John, 225. 

Csedtnon, 191. 

Calais, 69, 205. 

Calcutta, 383, 529. 
Calefactory, 97.' 

Calico printing, 350, 5x8, 532. 
Call of Clubs, 277. 

Calvin, John, 247. 

Calvinism, 495. 

Cambridge, 158, 185, 4x7, 430. 

— University, 496, 63 1, 635 
Canada, 433, 455, 456, 461, 

6xp. c 

Canadian confederation, 461. 

— Pacific Railway, 461. 

— rebellion, 461. 

Canals, 522 ff. 

Canary Islands, 347. 

Candles, 26 

Candlewick (Cannon) Street, 
„ 271 - 

Cannon, 166. 

Canons, 99. 

— Regular, 99. 

Canterbury, 69, 92, 98, no, 

1 16, 134, 145, 178, 180. 
Canterbury 'Cates, 197. 
Canynge, 171. 

Cape Colony, 462. 

— of Good Hope, 223, 225. 
Capital invested in manufac- 
ture in seventeenth cen- 

. tury, 358. 

— invested in railways, 617. 

— in agriculture, 22 
Capitals, Gothic, 115. 
Capitalistic production, 340. 
Capitalists, 511. 

Captains of industry, 531, 56S. 
Card games, 174. 

Cardiff, 633. 

Card playing, 284, 355. 

— sharpers, 293 

— playing in eighteenth cen- 

tury, 474. 


Caie of children, 561, 562. 
Carew, Thomas, 437. 

Carlisle, 100, 1x7. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 569, 646. 
Carmelite Friais, 103. 
Carnatic, 431. 

Carolina, 383, 453 
Carpenters, 537 
Carpets, 172. 

Carnage of goods by water, 
522 

Carron, 513, 321, 33 6 
Carrying trade, 340, 343, 454 , 
618. 

Carta Jletcatoria, 163. 
Carthusian monks, 93. 
Cartwright’s power loom, 517. 
Carving, 425. 

— Gothic, 115. 

— Norman, no. 

Caspian Sea, 222. 

Casting the stone, 282. 

Castle, 146. 

Casual labour, 560. 

Catechism, 621. 

Cathay, 347. 

Cathedral, St. Paul’s, 479. 
Catherine of Aragon, 248. 

— Bragan/a, 385. 

Catholic Chuich, 4S5 ff 

— revival, 252. 

Catholicism, 327 

Cato Street Conspitacy, 583. 
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— as food, 504 ff. 

— disease, 6x3. 

Causes of emigration, 445 
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— of poverty, 560 

— of trade progress in nine- 

teenth century, 610 
Cavalier poets, 437. 

Cavaliers, 396. 

Cavalry, 326, 393. 

Cavendish, Thomas, 229. 
Caxton, William, 201. 

Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 315, 320. 
Ceilings, 419. 

Cellar, 31, 61. 

Central schools, 630. 

Chain mail, 123. 

— making, 574. 

Chambers, the, 650. 

Chancel, 89, 106. 

Chancellor, 212. 

— of Exchequer, 661. 
Chancellor, Richard, 225, 354 
Changes m nineteenth cen- 
tury, 670 

Channel Isles, 372. 

Chantries Act, 1547, 251. 
Chantry, 87. 

— priests, 87 ff. 

— schools, 1S1 

Chapel of manor house, 33 

— of castle, 39, 41. 


Chaplains, 06 . 

Chapman, George, 303, 313. 
Chaptei, 94, 99. 

— house, 94 
Character sketches, 642. 
Characteristics of the Eliza- 
bethan age, 299 

— of Early English poetry, 

192. 

Charity, indiscriminate, 251, 
257, 263 

— of monks, 251, 256 

— schools, 414, 622. 

— voluntary, 560. 

Charlatans, 144. 

Chailemagne, 178. 

Chailes I., 265, 323, 325, 356, 
364, 380, 390, 398, 401, 

423, 437, 439 - 

Chailes II., 337, 343, 361, 367, 
334 » 395 , 430 , 433 , 484, 

637 - 

Chamoek, Job, 385. 
Charterhouse, 93. 

Charters for towns, 49. 
Chartist movement, 601. 
Chaucer, 65, 103, 134, 138, 

175, 197, 298, 300, 429, 

442, 637. 

Cheap Trains Act, 617. 
Cheapness of books, 652 
Cheapside or Chepe, 66, 
123. 

Chelsea, 534. 

Cheltenham, 473, 6^5 
Chepe (Cheapside), 271, 272, 
2S5, 293. 

Chesapeake Bay, 380. 
Cheshne, 525, 534, 338. 
Chestet, 44, 45, 83, 118, 523. 
Chesterfield, Loid, 467, 494, 
641 

Chevalier, 1x9. 

Chichester, 98 
Child, Josiah, 3S5. 
Childermas, 29. 

Childien m factories, 621. 

— w 01k by, 570 ff,, 621. 
Childs, London bankers, 531. 
Chimney, 26, 32. 

— pieces, 4T9 

— stacks, 421. 

— sweeping, 57 ff 
China, 22 2. 

Chivaliy, 119 ff. 

Chocolate, 357. 

Choir, 89. 

Cholesbury, 555. 

Christendom, 217 ff., 240, 243. 
Christmas, -*8, aSfT 1 

— hospitality, 479. 

Christ’s Hospital Schools, 

409. 

— College, Cambridge, 430. 
f hronicte histories, 194. 
Chronieleis, Elizabethan, 304. 
Chronicled tf England, 201. 
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Chuich, 482, 4 s6 » 493 , 495 ff- 1 
_ of England, 485, 4$7 

— English, 247, 24S. 

— money ami lands or, 242. 

— national, 22T. 

— lefonn of, 245. _ 

— Roman Catholic, 252. 
Churches, London, 425. 
Chuichmen, 483 IT. 

Church wai den, 266. 

Cibbei, Colley, 425. 

Cidei , 2 Q 3 - 

Cinque Poits, 399 - 
Cisteician monks, 93, 155 
Citizens, 49, 79. 

Civil Wat, 253, 265,326, 33 t, 
336, 346, 358, 365, 393 , 
398. 

Clarendon, Eail of, 383, 444 - 
Clatnsa Harhnve , 643. 
Clarkson, Thomas, 497. 
Class-leadeis, 495 
Classical education, 631. 

. — capitals, ordois of, 41S. 

— drama, 308. 

— featui es in aichitectuio, 

467. 

Classics, 245. 

— study of, 405. 

Cleiestoiy, 106, 1 13, 11S. 
Cleigy, 65, to 5) 154.- 

at time of Refoimation, 

241 IT. 

— education of, 177. 

— m eighteenth centmy, 488. 


490 

— legular, yG. 

— seculat , 98. 

Clipping of coins, 72. 

Clive, Roheit, 451 - 
Cloaks, 35, 357 - 
Cloistets. 95 , 179. 

Clothieis, 169, 349. 

Clothing. See Dies*. 

Cloth manufactvne, x66. 

Clough, At thui Hugh, 64G 
Clover, 3 17, 499 , 5 ° 4 - 
Clubs in eighteenth centuiy 
499. 

Clugny, 92. 

Cluniac monks, 92. 

Clyde, mer, 5/5, 526 
Coaches, 5? 2. 

Coalbi ookdale, 513, 5 -L 53^. 
Coalfields, 535, 53 S- 
Coal-mimng, t66, 351, 535. 
Coalpoit, 544. 

Coarseness oi eighteenth cei 
tuiy, 672. 

Coat, 357J* 

— of mail, 76. 

Cobbett, William, 649. 
Colxlen, Richard, 591, 592 

612. 

Cock- fish tiii;, 74, 355, 480 
489. 

Cocoa-tiee eofiee^house, 469. 


kxles of resulations for 
schools, 625, 629. 

Toffee, 357 

— houses of eighteenth cen- 
__ tuiy, 469, 63S. 

linage, debased, 72. 

— debasement of, 255, 361. 

— mediaeval English, 72, 163. 

— lestmation of, 256, 362. 
Coke, Sir Edward, 322, 323. 
Toke of Holkham, 504, 541. 
Colchestei, 100, 512. 

Cold storage, 614. 

Coldstream Guaids, 395. 
Coleiidge, Samuel Taylor, 
64S. 

Colet, John, 245. 

Collections for pool, 262 ff. 

— of poetry, 301 
Collectois of taxes, 50. 

— of tolls, 66. 

College of Preceptors, 635. 
Colleges, 187. 

Colling, Cliailes, 507. 

— Robert, 507. 

Collins, William, 647. 

Colonial aflaus, 66 t, 663. 

— confei ences, 669. 

— expansion, English, 445. 
m seventeenth century, 

377 f* . 

— exports and imports, 
378 , 454 , 455 - 

— govei nm**nt, 379. 

— manufactures, 455. 

— m allies, 447. 

— soldieis, 464. 

— ttade, seventeenth century 

351 - 

Colonies and free trade, 618 ff. 

— and mother country, 463. 

— and Navigation Act, 454. 
Colonisation in nineteenth 

century, 459. 

— eaily English, 374. 
Columbus, 223 
Combination Acts, 598 ff 
Combinations of workers 

346, 570, 582, 597, 604. 
Comedy, English, 308. 
Comedy of E?ron, 310. 
Comedy, Restoration, 441. 
Comet , Hell’s, 529. 

Command of seas, 44S, 452 
456 - 

Commerce, English, afte 
1800, 530. 

— in Middle Ages, t 6 i. 
Commeiciul crises, 615. 

— progress, 340. 

— treaties, 344, 345, 512, 612 
Commissions, education, 625 

— of Ariay, 389. 

— factory labour, 570. 

— Poor Law, 555, 559. 
Committee of Imperial D< 

fence, 668. 


Committee of Supply, 661. 

— of Ways and Means, 661. 
Common lands, 80, 339 
Commonwealth, 265, 327, 343, 

354. 439.. 452. 

— of Australia, .462. 

— of South Africa, 463. 
Communes, 51, 218. 
Communications, means of, m 

eighteenth century, 500. 
'ommutation, 4, 23, 46, 148. 
Companies, 170, 181. 

— trading, 344, 352. . 
Competition in foreign trade, 

619. 

— umestricted, in industry, 

569-. 

Competitive trade, 340 
Comp leaf A filler, 439 
Completion of Industrial Re- 
volution, 609. 
Compurgator, 213. 

Comus , 432 

Conciliation Act, 1896, 606. 
Condition of working classes 
in seventeenth century, 

Conditions of labour in early 
nineteenth century, 570. 
Confiscation of gild funds, 
252 

Congreve, 441 . 

Conjurers, 292 
" mnecticut, 383 
-onquest of Ireland, 377. 
Conservatism of farmers, 337 
Conservatives, 653. 
Conservators of the Peace, 
215. 

Consolidation of estates, 501, 
545- 

Constantinople, 218, 222. 
Constitution, English, 204, 
374 

— of towns, 51. 

Consuls, 345, 663 
Consumption, 560, 562. 
Continental competition, 612. 

— education in nineteenth 

century, 621. 

— wars, 397 

Continuation schools, 631. 
Contractors, 617. 

Control of taxation by Parlia- 
ment, 317 

Convention, The, 327, 328. 

Co f worst, 93. 

Convertible husbandly, 500 

— industry, 234 
Convocation, 485. 

Cook, Captain, 459. 
Cookshops, 68. 

Cookworthy, William, 534. 
Co-operation in agriculture, 

68r. 

Co-operative agriculture, 43. 

— ploughing, 15. 
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Co-operative societies, 682 
Co-partnership, labour, 682. 
Copper goods, 513. 

— smelting, 351- 
Copyholders, 155* x 59: 33» 
Coranto, 283. 

Cordovan leather, 05, 70. 
Cordwainers, 56. 

Corineus, 283. 

Conolanus , 31 1 . , 

Corn - growing and nign 
prices, 590. 

fostered, 541. 

— duties, 335- 

— export of, 237, 335- 

— growing, 329 

encouragement of, 237 

— importation of, 613 

— Law poet, 592. 

— Laws, 587, 589 ft. 

attacks on, 59 x ) ° 01 * 

— prices, regulation of, 333 
Comhill, 198, 271, 272, 285, 

287, 293. 

Cornwall, 107, 35 x > 534 j 5°2. 
Corporate bodies, 251 

— responsibility, 5 l - 

— towns, 49, 5 f > I ^ I > 2IO > 

256, 3*4 j 34 1 - 

decay of, 345. 349 . 

Corporations, educational, 

185. 

Corpus Christ!, 7S> 8l ; . 

Corrupt practices at elections, 
656. 

Cort, Hemy, 521. 

Cortes, 226 

Cottages with land attached, 
335* . 

Cottars, 12 ft , 22. 

Cotton industry, 350, 5 X 3- 
532? 53 s . 

Council for Foreign Planta- 
tions, 3S4 

— of the North, 320, 326 

— Trade, 384. 

Councillors, 51. 

Counter Refotmation, 252 
Counties, eastern, 499s 5°7> 

533, S3 8 , 543- 

— midland, 543. 

Country gentry, 356, 474, 5 oi j 
631. 

— life in eighteenth century, 

466 ft. 

— parson, 138 
County Councils, 667. 

and education, 630, 635. 

— Court, 666. 

Couit of Appeal, 658, 664 

— life of Stuaits, 355. 

— of Chancery, 215. 

— of Common Pleas, 215. 

— of eighteenth centuiy, 

468 

— of High Commission, 320, 


Court of King’s Bench, 215. 

— of Pie-powder, 72. 

— of Star Chamber, 32°, 325 
Courtly Poets of Restoration, 

Courts^ ecclesiastical, 242. 
Coventry, 83, 513, 534 
Coverdale, Miles, 3 °°- 
Cowherd, 58 
Cowley, Abiaham, 444- 
Cowper, William, 497, 047. 
Cows, 16. 

Craft gilds, s+ff*» l6 - 2 ’ 595- 
Craftsmen, 19, 43, 49, 54, °°> 
72, 167, 34°, 35 8 » 5^9, 
595- 

— alien, 70. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, 24b, 
300. 

Crashaw, Richard, 437. 

Crdcy, battle of, 130, * 5 °, 2 ° 5 « 
Credit in business, 358. 
Cribbage, 474. 

Cricket, 479. 

Crimean War, 650. 

Crinoline, 674. 

Cromford, 518. 

Crompton, Samuel, 517. 
Cromwell, Oliver, 254, 326, 
327, 367, 375, 394, 402, 
430, 433, 437, ^4 X > 44 s , 
4 8 4 

Thomas, 257, 315. 
Ciossbow, 130. 

Crow'n agents of colonies, 
66S. 

Crucifix, 82. 

Crusades, 49, 101, 124, 48S. 
Crutch ed Fiiars, 103. 

Culley, George, 507. 
Cumberland, 167. 
Cunningham, Di , 598. 
Cupbonids, Elizabethan, 281. 
Curates, 87 
Curfew, 59. 

Curia 01 couityard, 97. 

Curia Regis, 212. 

Cun icula of si\teenth-centur> 
schools, 405 ft. 

Curtain theatre, 295. 

Customs, 211. 

— duties, 318. 

— Union, 618. 

Cutlery, 71, 513- 
Cyclopcedia. of E?iglhh Litera- 
ture, 651. 

Cynewulf, 192. 

Da Gama, Vasco, 223. 

Dairy farming, 613, 6S1. 

Dais, 31, 32. 

Dale, David, 571. 

Dam pier, William, 456. 
Dancing, 283, 355. 

Dandies, the, 473. 

Danegeld, 208. 

Danes, 389, 399 


Danish invasion of England, 
178. 

— kings of England, 6. 

~ people, 6, 9, 45, 193. 

Dai by, Abraham, 313, g 2I 
536 

Darien Company, 386. 
Darlington, 507, 526. 

Darwin, Charles, 647. 
Davenant, William, 439. 
Davis, John, 226. 

Davy lamp, 535 
Davy, S11 Humphry, 509. 

Day schools, 497. 

De la Pole, 64. 

De Montfort, 20S. 

De Quincey, Thomas, 646 
Deacon, 87. 

Debasement of coinage. 235, 
361. 

Deborah, 285. 

Debt, National, 367 ft. 
Debtors’ prisons, 5S1. 

Decay of corporate towns, 
345- , , 

— of grammar schools, 631. 
Declaration of Independence, 

459- 

— of Indulgence, 485. 

— of Rights, 328. 

Decline of Puritanism, 483. 
Decline of universities, 413. 
Decoration, Noiman, no. 

— Gothic, 114. 

— Renaissance in architec- 

ture, 418ft. 

Defoe, Daniel, 522, 645, 648. 
Degrees, univeisity, for 
women, 036. 

Deists, 483. 

Dekkei, Thomas, 313. 

Del Cano, 223. 

Delhi, 4O0. 

Demand fot fiee trade, 384. 

— foi industn.il fieedom, 564. 
Demociatic government, 328. 

— tendencies in nineteenth 

cental \, 073. 

Denham, Sir John, 143. 

Aw, 191. 

Departments of State, 661. 
Depopulation, 237. 
Depoitment, 633. 

Depression, agucultural, 391, 
613, 680. 

Dei by, 350, 313, 534, 538. 

— Earl of, 257, 

Derbyshire, 167, 5x8. 
Description of England, 304. 
I")e\elapment of Pkiliament, 

209. 

Developments of trade, 
Elizabethan, 347. 

Devizes, 512. 

Devon, 331, 

Devonshire doth, 349. 
Dialectic, 1/7. 
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Dialects, English, 195. 

Diaper pattern, 115. 

Diaries by seventeenth-cen- 
tury authors, 444. 

Diaz, Bartholomew, 222. 
Dicing, 2S4, 293. 

Dickens, Charles, 635, 645. 
Dictionary, Johnson’s, 641. 
Difficulties of eatly colonists, 
378. 

Dinner in the hall, 33. 
Dioceses, mediaeval, 98. 
Disbandment of retainers, 
256, 259. 

Discipline of schools, 177. 
Disease, 8, 149 ff. 

Dishley, 506 ff. 

Discontent, social, from en- 
closures, 235, 236. 
Discoveries, geographical, 
222. 

— scientific, 22 r. 

Dissenters, 4S5. 

Dissolution of monasteiies, 

2x3. 

Divine Right of Kings, 328, 

485. 

Division of Inborn , 62. 
Dockers’ Strike, 604 
Dockyards, 400. 

Doctor Fans, tits, 309. 

— of physic, 135. 

— of Unnersity, 186. 
Dogberry, 258. 

Dog-tooth ornament, 115. 

Bogs, 59- 

Dolly Vaiden dresses, 671. 
Dome, 425. 

Domesday Book, 23, 36, 43, 
215. 

Domestic architecture of six- 
teenth century, 417 ff. 

— chaplains, 48S. 

— industries, 169, 332, 339, 

512. 

Dominicans, 102, 188. 
Dominion of Canada, 461. 
Donjon (01 keep), 41. 

Donne, John, 437. 

Dooiways, 419. 

Dorchester, 601. 

Donnitory or dorter, 95. 
Doiset, 169. 

— Earl of? 443. 

Doublets, 286, 357. 

Dowgnte, 279. 

Downs, Noith and South, 4. 
Drainage, agricultural, 336, 
68°. 

Drake, .Sir Francis, 226, 402, 
459 -' 

Drama, Elizabethan, 307 ff. 

— Restoration, 44a. 

Dramatic performances, 308 ff. 
Dramatists, 304. 

— EH/abe^an, 637. 

Diapers, 170, 271. 


Drapers’ Company’, 170. 
Drawing, 4x0. 

Dress, Elizabethan, 285, 286. 

— extravagance in, 36. 

— of Early English peasants. 


27. 34. 

— of eighteenth century, 
470 ff. 

— of fifteenth-century, 175. 

— of manorial gentry, 34. 

— of mediarval clergy', 87. 

— of medieval peasantry, 

132. 

— of media val townspeople, 

65. 

— of nineteenth century, 673 ff. 

— seventeenth century, 357. 
Dressmaking, 574. 

Drills for corn sowing, 337. 

— • for sowing seed, 502. 

Dunk in seventeenth century. 


^ 357 - 

Diogheda, 378. 

Dropsy', 259. 

Drunkenness, 4S0, 489, 560. 
Dryden, John, 429 ff., 439 ff., 
469, 6^7, 042. 

Dublin, 529, 534. 

Ducking stooJ, 28D. 

Dudley, 45, 520. 

Dudley, Dud, 351. 

Duelling 482. 

Dugdaie, 238 

Duke of Shoreditch, 283. 

Dunuich, T7S. 

Dnplei.x, 451 

Durham, 92, 98, no, 1x6. 

Dui ham, Lord, 461. 
Dusty-foots, 72. 

Dutch, 9, 225, 270, 331, 338, 
34 i. 343 . 3 S 4 . 379 . 3S3, 
385, 446, 462 

— hanks, 364. 

— Boers, 462. 

— fleet in Medway', 402. 

— tiadeis, 448. 

— wais, 395. 

Duties, customaiy% 6g. 

— on corn, 335- 

— on exports abolished, 589. 

— on foreign corn,' 542. 

— protective, 237. 


Earl of Pancras, 284. 

— Leicester's servants, 309. 
Early English churches, 109. 
Early English or geometrical 

architectuie, 114 
Early English story tellers, 
190. 

— tiade unions, 596. 

East Anglia, T50, 166. 

East Dereham, xoo. 

East India Company, 353, 
369, 385, 448 , 45 b 4 ^ 0 - 

— Indies, 347, 353. 

Eastcheap, 272, 293 


Easter, 28, 288. 

— sepulchre, 82. 

Eastern counties, it, 348, 
499 , S07, 533 . 538 , 543 - 

Eastland Company, 354. 

Ecclesiastical courts, 242. 

Ecclesiastical History 
England . 193. 

Eclogues, 300. 

Economists and trade unions, 
602, 604. 

Eden, Mr., quoted, 545. 

Edinburgh Journal, 651. 

Edinburgh Review, 646. 

Education, 12, 154, 241. 

— Act, 1870, 629. 

— — - 1902, 630, 635. 

— and agriculture, 680, 681. 

— and the Reformation, 409. 

— by private tutor, 41 x. 

— for business, 631. 

— for everybody, 621 ff. 

— in chivalry, 120. 

— of girls, in. Middle Ages, 

182. 

in nineteenth century, 

635 , 673 - 

— of poor, 497, 621 ff. 

in sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, 414. 

— of Tudor girls, 4x0. 

middle classes, 406, 409. 

— zeal for, 221. 

Educational methods, 621 ff. 

Edward the Confessor, 207. 

Jtdward I , 40, 70, 130, 161 

Edward II., 36 

Edward III., 70, 72, 130, 139, 
i6r, 164, r7t, 196, 205, 
2x5, 364, 37 2 * 

Edward IV., 202, 220, 237, 
314, 397* 

Edward VI., 248, 255, 259, 
318, 343 . 36b 390 . 

Egbert, 178. 

Eggs, 12, 17. 

Egypt, 91. 

El Dorado, 226. 

Election expenses, 607. 

Elections for parliament, 659. 

Electricity as source of power, 
676. 

Elementaiy schools, 562. 

Eliot, George, 645. 

Elizabeth, 160, 224, 248, 252, 

258, 261, 264, 2S5, 298, 

300. 3 * 5 . 3 * 9 . 343 . 3 6 °, 

37a, 390, 401, 405, 419, 


466. 

Elizabethan drama, 307 ff. 

— London at play, 282 ff. 
at woik, 268 ff. 

— poor law system, 552. 

— poor laws, 264. 

— prose, 302. 

— seamen, 229. 

Elliott, Ebenezet, 592, 
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Ellman, John, 507. 

Ely, 98, 1 16. 

Embroidery, 34, 90. 

Emden, 355. 

Emde-n, sinking of, 464. 
Emigration, 681- 

— causes of, 445. 

— in nineteenth centuiy, 459 
Empire, beginnings of, 372. 

— growth of, 445 ff. 
Employment less stable in 

sixteenth century, 255. 
Empress of India, 460. 
Enclosure for sheep-farming, 
232 ff., 237, 256. 

— for tillage, 234, 329. 

— of open fields, 283. 
Enclosures, 508, 542 ff., 552. 

— evils of, S47, 548. 
Encouragement of corn-grow- 
ing, 237, 501. 

Encyclopaedia of Useful 
Knowledge , 651. 
Engineering, improvements 

x, , in ’ 537 * 

Englano, 222, 299. . 

— and Europe in eighteenth | 

century, 446. 

— a§ter Waterloo, 577 ff. 

— association with Europe, 2. 

— forests of, 4. 

— immigrants to, 9. 

— in twelfth centuiy, 20. 

— invasions of, 4ff. 

— physical aspect of, 3. 

— under Tudors, 3x5 ff. 
English agriculture, 541. 

— batiks, 364. 

— Church, 247, 248. 

— colonial expansion, 445. 

— - conquest of Britain, 5. 

— constitution, 204. 

— corn-gi owing, 586 

— industry, 501. 

— — causes of supremacy 
of, X. 

— landscape, 10. 

— literature, 410. 

— national character, 2. 

— navy, 398 ff. 

— novel, 303. 

— peasantry, 8. 

— Renaissance, 298. 

— trade, 589. 

— woollens, 512. 

Engrossing, 53. 

Enumerated colonial goods, 

454 - 

Epitaph on Shakespeare, 430. 
Epsom, 473, 478. 

Erasmus, 245, 251, 404. 
Escheat, feudal, 8. 
Escutcheons, 419. 

E-shaped houses, 421. 

Essays, 645 
— - Bacon’s, 307, 

Essex, 233, 349, 543 


Etheredge, 441. 

Eton, 182, 407, 409, 41 1. 
Etruria, 534. 

Euphues , 303, 310, 641. 
Europe, 462, 510, 529, 577 - 

— England’s association 
_ with, 2. 

— in revolution, 583 

— Western, 2i7ff., 316, 576, 

6u. 

European affans, 465. 

— battlefields, 464. 

— colonists, 446. 

— free trade, 61 1. 

— politics, 446. 

Evangelical movement, 482, 

496 - 

Evasions of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, 239 
Evelyn, John, 444. 

Every Man in his Humour, 
. 3 12 - 

Evictions, 233, 257- 
Evil May- Day, 277, 287. 
Examination of scholars, 626. 

— of women students, 636^ 
Exchange of commodities, 

587. 

Exchanger, office of, 364. 
Exchequer, 2x2, 360. 
Executions, 2S8. 

Executive, control 0^320. 

— government, 211. 

Exeter, 1x7. 

Exhibition, Great, 6x1. 
Expansion of tiade and in- 

dustiial revolution, 511. 
Exploration, 221 ff. 

— English, 224 ff. 

Explorers, 456 
Exports, 70. 

— colonial, 37S. 

— East India Company, 353 

— from colonies, 454. 

— in nineteenth century, 6to. 

— Levant Company, 354. 

— Muscovy Company, 354. 

— of coal, 351. 

— of corn, 237. 

— of wool, 230. 

— to Flanders in sixteenth 

century, 347. 

Factoiies, 530. 

— colonial, 377. 

— trading, 448. _ 

Factory legislation, 571 ff. 

— system, 564, 569, 676. 

— towns, 50, 540. 

Faery Queene, 300. 

Fairs, 66, 71, So, 531. 

Falcon Inn, 293. 

Falkiik, 513. 

— battle of, 130. 

Fallow, 15, 132, 504. 

Falstaff, 293, 31 1 
Famine, 19, 149. 


Famine in Ii eland, 592 
Fan tracery, nS. 

Fai East, 61 1. 

Farm houses, 329. 

Faimeis, 154. 

— conservatism of, 499 
Fanner's tour through Eng- 
land, 508. 

Farmeis’ Clubs, 507, 545. 
Farming, capital invested in, 

— foi markets, 330. 

— foi subsistence, 21, 379, 542. 

— implements, 499. 

— mixed, 330. 

— open-field, 230. 

Farquhar, George, 441. 
Farthingales, 286. 

Fashions of eighteenth cen- 
tuiy, 467 ff. 

— of nineteenth century, 673. 
Father of the Navy, 400. 
Fathers of Chinch, 241, 245. 
Fauconbndge, 311. 

Feasts, 28. 

Feathei-beds, 281. 

Features of Middle Ages, 217. 

— of Victorian Age, 648. 
Federation, Imperial, 464. 

— of Biitish Empire, 619. 
Feeding of school childien. 

563 - 

Fees, University, 187. 
Fencers, 261. 

Fences, 329. 

Fencing, 410. 

— of machineiy, 573, 575. 
Feni'hinch Street, 2O5I 
Fen land, 4, 336. 

Festivals, 19. 

Feudal aids, 209. 

— army, 389. 

— coin ts, 21 1. 

— nobility, 256. 

— society, 119. 

— system, j. 
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